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ABSTRACT 

The subcommittee's purpose vas to conduct an 
oversight hearing on the Older Americans Act of 1965 as aer^inded, and 
to provide grants to states for the establishment, maintenance, 
operation, and expansion of lov-cost meal programs, nutrition 
training and education programs, and opportunity for social 
contracts. A major portion of the testimony is taken from experts in 
the field of gerontology and, in particular, from the staff of the 
Andrus Gerontology Center of the University of Southern California. 
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OVERSIGHT HEARING ON OLDER AMERICANS 



SATURDAY, AFBIL 14, 1973 

House of Rbpresbntamves, 

SELKCT SUBCOSIMITTEE ON EDUCATION 

OF THB Committee on Education and Labor, 

Lo% Angeles, OaUf. 

The subcommittee met at 9 :30 a.m., pursuant to call, in Davis Audi- 
torium, Ethel Percy Andrus Gerontology Center, University Park, 
University of Southern California, Hon. John Brademas (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Representatives Bell, Hansen, and Lehman. 

Staff members present: Jack Duncan, majority counsel; Christine 
Orth, assistant to the counsel ; and Charles Radcliffe, minority counsel. 

[Text of Older Americans Act of 1065, as amended follows:] 

(1) 



t 



OLDER AMERICAm ACT OF i96S, 
AS AMENDED 



Public Law 89^73 (July H, t96f). 
as amended by 

Public Law 90-42 (July 1, 1961), 



Public Law 91-69 (September 17, 1969), 



Public Law 92-258 (March 22, 1972), and 



Public Law 93-29 (May 3, 1973) 



2[n3(t 

To provide assistance in the development of new or improved pro* 
grams to help older persons through grants to the States for 
community planning and services and for training* through 
research* development* or training project grants* and to estab- 
lish within the Department of Health* Education* and \Vi>lfare 
an operating agency to be designated as the Administration 
on Aging"'. 

Be it enacted by the Senate atid House of Repreientatives of thv 
United States of Amertea in Congreea aaeembkd, That this Act 
may be cited as the ''Older Americans Act of 1966". 



TITLE 1-DECLARATlON OF ORJEl TIVES: DEFINITIONS 
DKCI.AKATION OF OBJEl TIVKS KOK OI.DKU AMEKU ANS 

Sec. 101. The Congress hereby finds and devlaros that, in keep- 
ing with the traditional Amorican concept of the inherent di^rnity 
of the individual in our democratic society, the older people of onr 
Nation are entitled to, and it is the joint and several dnty and 
responsibility of the governments of the United States and of the 
aeveral States and their political subdivisions to assist our older 
people to secure etrml opportunity to the full and free eujoynu^nt 
of the following objectives: 

(1) Ah adequate Income in retiremeul in acciU*dauee with the 
American standard of living. 

(2) The best possible pliysical aud nuMilal health which science 
can make available aind witlumt re^ranl to eciuauuic status. 

(3) Suitable housiuK. independently selected, designed and lo- 
cated with reference to special needs and available at Ci»sts which 
older citizens can afford. 

(4) Full restorative services f4>r those wh«» require institutional 
care. 

(5) Opportunity for employment with lo discriminatory per- 
sonnel practices because of age. 

(6) Retirement In health, honor, ^.ignlty— after years of con- 
tribution to the economy. 

(7) Pursuit of meaningful activity within the widest range of 
civic, cultural, and recreational opportunities. 

(8) Efficient community services ? iwcluduig 

accesa to low-cost transportation, which provide social assist- 
arice in a coordinated manner and which are readily available when 
needed. 

(9) Immediate benefit from proven research knowledge which 
can sustain and Improve health and happiness. 

(10) Freedom, independence, and the free exercise of individual 
initiative in phinni^Jg and managing their own lives. 

DKPINITIONS 

Sec. 102 For the purpoaes of this Act— 

(1) The term "Secretary** means the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare; 

(2) The term "Commiaaioner** means, unless ihe context other- 
wise requires, the Commiaslonei of the Administration on Aging. 
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(3) The term "State" includes the District of Columbia, the 
Virgin Islands. Puerto Rico. Guam. Ameriian Samoa, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

(4) The term "nonpiofit*" a.s applied t»t any ajri-ncv. institution, 
or organization means an agency, institution, or' orranization 
which 18. or is owned and operated by • on* more corporations 
or associations no part of the net earnintrs (>t" which inures, or mav 
lawfully inure, to the benefit of any i.rivate shareholder o'r 
individual. 



TITI.K II- ADMINI.STKATKJ.N ON ACINC 

R8TABIJ6HME.\T OP ADMINISTIUTIOX OX Afll.VO 

•» the Office of the Secvtary an 
^Vi^ i . "V"" T ^r''""^**" ^" Act i-eforrcd to as the 

/hi. S t* ^^'f be headed by a Commissioner on Afting 

vf "i i-cferrcd to aa the 'Coinmii^sioner'). E.vcei.t 

foi tith; VI and ns otlujrwise spowfically provided by the Older Amcr- 
iJIf^Ciri""* r^"'- ^^""."'^ Amendments of 1973, the Ad.ninistra- 
r^Ji ^ the i)iincipal agency for carfyingout this Act. In the 
performance of his functions, the Commissioner shall be di.-ectly 
r^I>Misiblo to the Office of the Secrctaiy. The Secretary shall , ot 
nl^ .^^ffl^r/ °^ ftnictions of the Commissioner to any 

^er officer not. directly responsible to the Conimis-sioncr uiiL'ss the 
"'V^" first submit a p an for such delegation to the Congress. 
Such delegation «; effective at the end of tho first period of sixty ^thu- 
dar days of roiitinuous session of Congress ifter the date on which the 
f «'«S'»}'on is Maiismitt«l to \t: Provided, h<»o«ver,Thiii 
?J.'i f wllSL f ransiuittal, the Sccretaiy shall constdt with 

} n. the Senate and the 

Coaunitfco. on L(l.!cat:on and Labor of the lloiise. of Kcpresentfttives 
losijccdng m-h proposed delegation. For the purpose of tins section! 
<ominmty of sob.sion ,s bfokjm onlv by an adjournment of Congres^ 
sine die, and tho days on which either House is; not in session beSae 
of an wljonrmnent of more llian thi-ce days to a day ceJtaS iS 
1 w 1?"? • ««'"P»t'.^t'o!»."f thirty-day and si.vt/day period^ 
Sffaf^ir^e Sir' * I''-. - P--ion of 



mi ^ 

FUNCTIONS OP OFFICE 



SEC. 202. (a)It shall be the duty and function of the Administration 
to— 

(1) serve as a clearinghouse for information related to prob- 
lema of the aged and aging; 

(2) assist the Secretary in all matters pertaining to problems 
of the aged and aging; ^ 

(3) administer the grants provided by this Act ; 
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Oi) <leveIop plans, coniluct and arrnngs for research m the 
field of agin£f, and assist in the establishment of and carry out 
pro<yrains desi^^ned to meet the needs of older persons for social 
services, including nutrition, hospitalization, preretirement train- 
ing, continuing education, low-<;ost transportation and liousing, 
and health services; 

(5) provide technical assistance and consultation to States and 
political subdivisions thereof with respect to programs for the 
aged and aging; 

(6) prepare* publish, and disseminate educational materials 
dealing with the welfare of older persons; 

(7) gather statistics in the field of aging which other Federal 
agencies are not collecting; 

(8) slinuilatc mi>r(» effective iisr oi' «'\it^tin>r iVMimnvs am) avail- 
able services (vr the aged anil agiujr; ^nd 

(9) develop basic policies ami set prioiities with respect to the 
development and operation of programs ami activities conducted 
tinder authority of this Act; 

(10) provide for the coordination of Federal programs kxxid 
activities related to sucli purposes ; 

(11) coordinate, and assist in, the planning and development 
by public (inchidinj? Fedeml, State, and local agencies) and non- 
profit private organizations of programs for older nersons, with 
a view to the establishment of a nationwide network of coinprc- 
liensive, coordinated Jierviccs and oppoHunities for such ^wifions; 

(12) convene conteiviiccs of such iiiithorities and ollicials of 
•public (including Kederal, State, and local agencies) and non- 
profit private organizations concerned with the development and 
operation of [jrogrnins for older pei-son^j as the Commissioner 
deems Ueccssury or proper for the development and implementa- 
tjonof policies related to the purpossfsof this Act; 

•(i:i) develop and operate programs providing services and 
opportunities a*, authorized by this Act which are not otherwis*^ 
provided by existing pmgrams fur older pemjiis ; 

(11) carry on a continuing evaluation of the programs and 
activities rolatcd to tlie purposes of tliis Act, with particular 
attention to the impact of modieare. and medicaid, the Age Dis- 
<triniinalion Art of J0G7, and the programs of the National Hous- 
ing Act relating to housing for the eUlfi'ly and the setting of 
standards for the IS* ending of nursing homos, intennediate cai-e 
homes, and tither fnrilitiis providing care for older people ; 

(15) proviile informatton and assistance to private nonprofit 
organizations for the e-^lablishment and operation by them of pro- 
grams and nrtivities related to the purposes of this Act; and ^ 

(Ifi) develop, in coordination witli other agencies, a national 
plan for im»eting the needs for trained personnel in the field (if 

aging, and for trainitJg per5:o:is for carryltig out prograiii^i related 
to the purpose.^ of this Act, and conduct and provide for the con- 
ducting of biioh training. 
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(b) la oxfcutiug his duties and Xuactions imcler tals Act anil 
carryii^g out tlie prognuns anvl activities provukd for by t)iis Act, 
the Coinmibsioner, in consultation v/itli the Director of Action, shall 
take all possible steps to encourage and pennit voluntaiy groups 
active in social services, including youth orgi^ni^ations active at the 
]n<jh school or college levels, to purticipate i>nd be involved indi- 
vidually or through repressentative^roups in such programs or activi- 
ties to the maximum extent feasible, throudi the performance of 
advisory or coiisnltative functions, and in other appropriate \x\\\s* 

kLUERAL AG£NCy COOVKRATION ^ 

Sec. 20;V Federal agencies proposing to establish profjuuns substan- 
tially related to the purposes of this Act shall consult v^'ith the Admin- 
istration on Aging prior to the establishment of sucli services, and 
Federal agencies administering such fjrograms shall cooperate with ^ 
the Administration on Aging in carrying out such services. 

TUB NATIONAL IXFORilATION AND RESOURCE CXEArOXG HOUSE TOH 

TJJE AGING 

Skc. 204. (a) The Commissioner is authorized and directed to 
establish and operate a National Information and Kesource Clearing 
House for the Aging which shall — 

(1) collect, analyze* prepare, and disseminate infonnation 
related to the needs and interests of older persons; 

(2) obtain information concerning older persons from public 
and private agencies and other organizations serving the needs 
and interests of older persons and furnish, upon request, informa- 
tion to such agencies and organizations, including information 
developed by Federal, State, and local public agencies with rcsi^ect 
to progi-ams of such agencies designed to seiTe the needs and 
interests of older persons ; 

(3) encourage the establishment of State and local informa- 
tion centers and provide technical assistance to such centei's, 
including s^>urces established under section 804(c) (3) and section 
i^05(a) (7), to assist older pei-sons to have ready access to informa- 
tion; and 

'(4) cari7 out a special program for the collection and dis- 
scminatirn of information rele\art to consumer interests of older 
persons In order that such older persons may nioi*e readily obtain 
information concerning goods and services needed by them. 

(b) The Commissioner .sliall take whatever action is necessary to A 
achieve coordination of activities carried out or assisted by all depart- • 

nients, agencies, atid instrumentalities of the Federal Government with 

respect to the collection, preparation, and dissemination of information 

relevant to oliler pei-sons. To the extent practicable, the Commissioner t 

.shall carry out his fimctions under this subsection through the National 

Information a?id licsource Clearing House for the Aging. 

(c) There arc authorized to be appro|w;iated to rfirry out the nur- 
iHws of this st-tmn du'.mg the fiscal vear cmling June :jr), 107;] the 
i^i^cal year endin;: Jun. .10, 11)74, imuI fhe liscal yrar ending June no, 
IV I i>. s-nch suia:i us may be necessary. 



1.: 
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VKhKU.U. Cur.SClL ON THE MWSW 

Skc. iliKh (a) TIiOK^ id established i\ Federal Council on tlu» A^^ini^ 
to bo con;i)05t*d of lil'teen nienibeni* appointed by the l*ivsiil»nt with 
the adviiv and eondeut of the J^Hiate. for t(»vn\s of thrr^ years v;it!iont 
regard to the pm isions of title 5, United States Codi\ ilenibeiy i?hall 
be apuointcd so as to be repre!>eutati\'e of older Americans, nalionul 
organ riiation;i with an interest in a^^iny, busiiiejja, lalior, and the gen- 
eral pnblic. At least five of the members shall thenibelves be oliler 
|>ersons. 

(b) (1) Of the members rn*st. appointed^ five shall be appomt^M lor 
a term of one year, five s>hall be appointed tor a term of two years, ami 
five shall be appointed for a term of three yeai*s, as designated by the 
President at the time of appointment. 

(•2) Any member appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the 
expiration of the term for which .his predecessor ^vas appointed shall 
be ai)pointed only for the remainder of such term. Membei'S shall be 
eligible for reappointment and may serve after the expiration of their 
terms until their successors have taken office. 

(3) Any vacancy in the Council shall not affect its poweiiJ, but 
shall ue filled in tlie same manner by which the original appointment 
was made. . . 

(.1) Membei'S of the Council shall, while semng on business of 
the Council, be entitled to ivceive compensation at a rate not to exceed 
the daily rate specified for grade GS-18 in section 53{>-2 of title 0, 
United iStates Code, including tniveltime, and while so serving away 
from their homes or ivgnlar places of business, they maybe allowed 
tmvel expenses, including mv diem in lieu of subsistence, in the same 
manner as the expenses authorized by section 570^(b) of title 5, United 
States Code, dEor pei-sons in the Government service employed 
intermittently. ' ^ ^, . - 

(c) The Pmident shall desijjnate the Cluvirman from among tlie 
membei'S appointed to the Conncil. The Conncil sluill meet at the call 
of the Chairn xw but not less often than four times a year. The Secre- 
tary and the uommissioner on Aging shall be ex ollieio membei-s of the 
Council. 

(d) The Council shall— 

(1) adsise and assist the President on mattei-s ivlating to the 
special needs of older Americans} . , * 

»(2) assist the Commissiouer ui mukmg the appraisal of needs 
requii'ed by section 402 ; 

(3) review and evaluate, on a continuing basis> I ederal policies 
regarding the aging and programs and other activities alfecting 
the aging conducted or assisted hy all Fedeiiil depurt^nents and 
agencies tor the purpose- of appitiising tiieir value and their impact 
on the lives of older Americans ; and 




regarding tlie aging and fedctnUy conducted or assisted programs 
arid other activities relating to or affectiLg them; 

(5) infonn the pnblic about Ih? problems and needs of the 
aging, in consultation with the National Information and Resotirce 
Clearing Tl'ousc for tlie Agijig, by coPocting ami disseminating 
information, c<»ndncting or commissioning litudics and publishing 
the \VM\\U tlieroof, and by i^SMing pnblieatitms and ivpoi ts: and 
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(()) pruvide puloic JonunB lor (lis«^iiosi»o; uiul publirizinjT the 
))rohl(Miis and m-ods o? iUv ngii^;^ uiul obtuinni;? infornmtiun 
u\:j: thoioto by cuncluctinnr juiblic hnu'in/js. and by coiuliirtinij or 
sponsoviiio; coufoivi\ci»s, ^vol•k55bops, and other suoli nieetin''Ns. 

(0) 'J bo Secretary aiul the CoiTiinis;jioner yhall inuko avaUable to 
the (,ouncd such staff, infonuatlon, and other assistance as it may 
rcqmro to i-arry out its activities. 

^ (f) lU'^^inniiijr ^vith the year 1074 the Council shall make suoh 
jntenin reports as it deems ndvisnble and an nnnmd report of itsfind- 
ninrs and recommendations to the Prosident not later than Minvh ;)1 of 
each year. The Pi«esident shall transmit each such report to the Con- 
givss to^^ether with his oommeuts and recommendations. 

(p) The Council shall undertake a study of the interrelationships 
of beueht programs for the elderly ojienUed by Federal, State, and 
local gov- unient agencies. Following the completion of this study, but 
no later than eighteen months rJter enactment of this Act^ the Presi- 
dent shall submit to Congress i*ecommendations for bringin'* about 
greater uniformity of eligibility standards, and for elimmating the 
negative mipnct that one proem's standards may have on another. 

(h) The Council shall undertake a study of the combined impact 
of all taxes on the elderly—including but not limited to income, prop- 
erty, sal»*s. social security taxes. Upon completion .-.f this studv, but 
no later than eighteen months after enactment of this Act. the Ipresi- 
dent 'Shall submit to Congress, and to the Governor and legislatures 
of the States, the results thereof and such recommendations as he 
(loeirts necessary. 

(1) The Council snail undertake a study or studies concerning 
the effects of the formulae specified in section 303 for allotment an.ong 
the States of sums appropriated for aiw planning and social service 
programs authorixed under title III of this Act. Upon completion of 
tins study, but no later than January 1, 1975, the results of such study, 
together with recommendations for such changes, if any, in such for- 
inulae as may be determined to be desirable, and the justification for 
eny changes recommended, shall be submitted to the Commissioner, 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare of the Senate, and the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor of the House of Representatives* 



ADMlNtSTRATtON OF* TilE ACT 



Src. 206. (a) In carrj-ing out the purposes of this Act, the Commis- 
stoner IS authorized to : 

(1) provide consultative services and technical assistance to 
public or nont)i*oht private agencies and organisations; 

(2) provide short-term training aud technical instruction; 
(8) conduct reseai*ch and demonstrations; 

(4> collect, prepare, publish, and disseminate special educa- 
tional or i nformational materials, including reports of the projects 
for which funds are provided under this Act; and 

(5) provide staff and other technical aissistance to the Federal 
Council on the Aj^uig. 
^ (b) In administering his functions under this Act, the Commis- 
sioner may utihase the sertncos and facilities of any agencv of the Fed- 
eral Government and of any other puWic or nonptont agency or 
organisation, in accordance with agreements between the Commis- 
sioner and the head thereof, and is authorised to pay therefor, in 

i'g^Zlnt ^« "'^y be provided in the 

vyJ^il u.^\ ''"'C^'i^ of currying out this section, there m autlior- 
to be appropriated such sums as may be necessary. 
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Sue. 207. (a) The Secreturv shull moasure \v\i\ Q\\\\mU^ the ijnimct 
of all prourairt. authorial by^his Act, their clh^ctiwniesrt in lu-Iuevnig 
stuted goals la general, unci iu rehitioii to their (!ost, tluMr nupact on 
reUitiHl ijrofrrains, unci their s^tt uctiuc u:\tl mediauiynw for clHlp er^y of 
sorrices, including, where u|)i)ioi)riate, comparisons witji uppiopruite 
control iM'onps composed of persons who ha\'e not puilicipated msuoh 
nrogranis. Evaluations shall he conducted by pei'sous not luunedjately 
involved in the administ ration of the program or project evaluated. 

(b) The SKM'etary may not make grants or contracts under sectmJi 
808 or title IV of this Act until he has developed and published general 
standards to be used by him in evaluating the programs and pit)iectd 
assisted under snch section or title. Kesults of evahmtions conducte( 
pursuant to such standards shall be included in the reports requn-cd 

by section 208. , , . ^* ^^ l 
* (c) 'In carrying out evaluations under this section, the Secretary 
sliall, whenever possible, arrange to obtain the opinions of program 
and project participants about the strengths and weakaesijcs of the 
programs and projects. . 

(d) The Secretary shall annually publish summaries of the results 
of evaluative research and evaluation of program mid project nnpact 
and effectiveness, the full contents of which shall be available to 
Congress and tlie public. ^ . ^ ^ 

/e) The Secretary shall take the necessary action to assure that 
all studies, evaluations, proposals, and data produced or developed 
with Federal funds sliall become the property of the bnite<l btates. 

(f) Such information as the Secretary nuiy deem necessary for 
purposes of the evaluatious conducted tinder this section shall be 
luade available to him, upon request, by the departments and agencies 
of the executive branch. ^ , , 

lit) The Secretary is nuthortJied to use sucn sums as may he 
renuiied, but not to exceed 1 per centum of the funds appropriated 
under this Act, or $1,000,000 whichever is greater, to conduct program 
and project evaluations (directly, or by grants or contracts) as 
required by this title. In tha case of allotments from such an appro- 
priation, the amomit available for such allotments (and the amount 
deenied appropriated therefor) shall be reduced accordingly. 

Skc. 208. Not later than one hujulred and twenty days after the 
.close, of each fiscal year, the Commissioner shall prepare and submit to 
the President for transmittal to the CoUfrn»ss a full and complete 
report on the activities carried out under this Act. Snch Jinninil reports 
shall include statistical data i^eflecting sen'ices and iictivities provided 
individuals during the piweding fiscal year. 

JOtKt rttNOlN'O OK imOtfr.CTS 

Skc. 209. Pui^uant to i^ogulations prescribe<l by the President, and 
to tlie extent consistent with the other provisions of this Act.^ivhei'e 
funds are provided for a single project by more than ^^ne federal 
agency to any agency or organization assisted under this Act. the I'oa* 
oral ftgency principally involve<l may be designateil to act for all m 
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adinluibtonng funds i^royitled. In fmch cns<»s, a single noa-Fo»leral 
Kharo nvjairu'Ment may ha ci^tMlshr^.X according to t\\f\ proportion of 
Jiintla {}dva:u.'il by radi Fodt»ral :i.:i:oP.cy, and -my Knoh agi-ncy may 
v:i\W{' any u»ciinT;d grantor cnnfract )OfjuIi'*'ni<»nf (as de(in';;d l>y such 
3»\-(niati'ir.>) i.^ ii:coi».-isU»nf with tliosljjulai nHinireimjutiJof tlic 

r.dniin'>?l(!ri:)g -igcncy or \:\\k\\ tlio adtnini.itering agency does not 
4iniJ0be. 

ADVANCB XXiNiUNO 

Sko. 210. (a) For tho purpose of aftordin^^ adequate i otice of bind- 
ing available under thi« Act, appmpriations under Miis Act ai'e 
anthorizpd to be inchuled in the appropriation Act for the fisonl year 
preceding the fiscal year for which they are available for obligation. 

(b) In oi'der to effect a trnnsiHon to the advance funding method 
of tiniing appropriation action, tlie amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply notwithstanding that its initial application will result 
in the enactment in the s^ame year { wiiethcr in the same uppropnation 
Act or otherwise) of two separate appropriations, one for the then 
current fiscal year and one for the succeeding fiscal year. 

TITLE III---GRANTS FOR STATE AND COMMUNITY 
PROGRAMS ON AGING 

* POTPOSE 

Sec. 801. It is the purpose of this title to encourage and assist State 
and local agencies to concentrate resources in order to develop trreatcr 
capacity and foster the development of comprehensi ve and coordinated 
fservice systems to serve older persons b^ entering into new cooperative 
arrangements with each other and with providers oi social services 
for planning for the provision of, and providing, social services and 
wliers necessary, to reorganize or reassign functions, in oi-der to— * 

^ (1) secure and niaintain maximum independence and di^^nitv 

in a houie environment for older persons capable of self •care^with 

appropriate suppoHiye services; and 

(2) remove individual and hocial barriers to economic and t)er- 

Eonal independence for older persons. 

iiEPixmoKa 

Src. 302. For purposes of this title— 
(1) The term *social services* means any of the following services 
which meet such standards as the Commissioner may prescribe* 

(A) health, continuing education^ welfare, mformati'onaU 
recreational, homemaker, counseling, or referral services: 

(B) transportation services where necessary to facilitate 
access to soctal services; 

(0) services designed to encourage ftnd assist older persons 
to use the faoMities and services available to them; 

(D) services designed to assist older persons to obtain ade- 
qt*atc housing; 
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(E) «p.fvk'03 designed to assist oUloi- persons in avoiding 

institiitwntUuation, iMcUidlnL' pi-einstitiitionuVizatu.n evaluation 

and scrceninti, and home health services ; or 
(V) I'jiY otlior sovvices; 
if such sorvicos"t.rc n.wssary for tho yonaral welfuro of old^n- persons. 

(2) Tlio term "nnit of fio.ionU purpose local gov-rnme^ut' nicuns 
(A) a political subdivision of the Stute whose authority is broad a.ul 
Jeueral and is not limited to only one Innction or a coraomaiioa of 
related functions, or (B) an Indian tribal orgc.iiization. 

(S S torn! -comprehensive and coordu.ated system' means a 
systVm for providing all necessai^ social sernces m a maimer designed 

(A) facilitate accessibility to and utilization of all swial 
services provided within the geographic area served, by such sys- 
tem by any public or private agency or organization; 

(B) develop and make the most elhcient use of social services, 
in meeting the needs of older persons; and „.•;„„.„, 

(C) available resources efficiently and with a minimuni 
of duplication. 

AREA I'LANSINO AND SOCIAL SERVICB TROORAMS 

Sec. m. (a) Tliero are antliorizetl to lie apmopiiated such sums 
as may be nebessary for the fiscal year end mg '^f'' .i'*),'';' 

m& 600 000 for the hscal year ending June 30, 1!)74, and h.l.iO.O()p,000 
fir tfi S y«ar ending 30, %, to enable the Commissioner 
to n uke grants to each State with a State plan approved under sec- 
t?on S (except as provided in section 307(a)), tor P'^J^'K I>'»^^ 
tlie cost (pui-siiant to subsection (e) of this section and section 306) 

( 1 ) the administi-ation of area plans by area agencies on aging 
designated pui^uant to section 304(ft) 2)(A), mchidujg . lie 
. preparation of area plans on.aging consistent with section 804(c) 

ind the evaluation of activities carried out under such plans} 

(2) the development of comprehensive and coordinated 
vsystoins for the delivei7 of social services ; and 

(3) activities carried out pursuant to section 800., 

rbUn From the sums authoi-ized to be appropriatetl for the 
ilscal yi'J ending June 80, 197;l, mider .subsection (a) of this ^ction, 
/ U flniin \nieric in Samoa, the V rgm Islands, and the Ii-ust ler- 
itc^rv^in iVP^^^^^^^^^ sku each^e allotted an nmo"" ^^^^^ 

one-fourth of 1 per centum of such sum, (B) each other State shall 
S allotfed an amoimt ei)ual to one-half of 1 per centum of siich smn, 
and (C) from the remainder of the sum so appropriated, enc Stu « 
shall be allotted an additional amount which bears the same ratio to 
S i^nSder a« the population aged.sixtv or over m such State 
bears to the iiopulation aged sixty or over in all States. 
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10 lOTi^nn i"*? n**" appfopraiecl for the fiscal year eudinir June 

tefilT.^T'l' Vii«in Islands, and the TnisrieiVitoAr 

nl'lV^' f'"""^^ "° J«3 than one- Wh of 1 
centum of t!ie sum appronviated for the fiscal year for whirh 
determination is made, and (C) no State shalllXted i amo^^^^^^ 
, loss hrtu that State received for the fiscal year ondin« June 30, lofs 
Pui ho l.nrpose or the oxcuptioncont^inedin clause ( A^of th 3 Pam^ 
^ rapl, o.iIy th... tc,-,n '.State' does not include Guam, A Verican SnC 
n '^'1 f'f' "'V' ?':'-ifo'-y of the' Pacific lSla,?r ' 

an Nnlc.-, shall .,,, di- ,.rninipd l.y the- noii,ini.sioMer on t lu basis of (lie 

im.,t mvK aMdsatiyfnc-tory data inailabletoJuin. 

alio f,d tn .rst."l ;''«/„«"'"'is3«>''«''-/>''t«;i:minPs that any amount 

w.is made, hi- shall make .mich amount availab e forcarrvin<'out such 
purposv to one or more oth.r States to the extent he d fVmme c 
0 he S atos u dl be able to use such additional amount for "anS 
out Slid, inn-pnse. Any amount made available to a State froni m 
«Ppropnat.ou for a fiscal year pu.^suant to the prSced n-' sen tence 
shall, lor ,,urpo..es of this title, he regarded as part of s^Pch S's 

ti^Tf^s!:S.pT'''''^ '''' ^"^^''"'S P'-visiot^of tiasli! 

(d) The allotment of a State under this section for the fisca' veni- 
lowi'Si fiS yemf • '^'""'^^'^ tWoT- 

(e) From a State's allotment under this section for r. fiscal year— 
(1) such amomit as the State agency determines, but not more 

luui U per centum thereo , shall be available foi- pSS 
percciitajfe as surh aifency determines, but not moi« than Vo S 
contn.n, o f the cost of administration ohmx plans ; and ^ 

«in,l\.i?h H'.i'r" 1* ^''^ State a^rency determines, but (begin- 
n\n^ with tl e Iisca year ending June 30, mo) not more than "o 
per centum thereof, sha 1 be available for paying such percentage 
as such a-ency determines, but not more than 75 per tentum of 
he cos of social ^rvices.which ai-e not provide^l'.^ n pa Uf a 
comprehensive and coordinated system in phmntnir anS setn-icJ 
igency * W'^vedV the State 

The remainder of such allotment shall be available to such State onlv 
for paying such percentage as the State agency deteS^ but Soit 
mom tlui.i ))0 per centum of the costof sociSl services pSd S Sm- 
State as a pa.t of compitiheiisive and coordinated systems n plan" nj 
am service areas fof rvhich there is an urea plan approved by the State 
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ORUANIZ^mON 

btute Organization 

Skc. 504. (rt) In order for a State to be eligible to pai-ticipate in 
tlio pro^jrrams of jjrants to States from allotments under section 303 
nndspction 30t1 — 

(1) the State shall, in accoithmco with regulntiona of the 
.Commissioner, designate a State agency as the sole State agency 

(hereinafter in this title referred to ns*the State agencv'jj to: (A) 
develop tlie State plan to be submitted to the Commissioner for 
approval under section 305. (B) administer the State plan \^ ithin 
suoh Stale, (C) be primarily responsible for the coordination of 
all State activities related to the purposes of this Act, (D) review 
and comment on, at the i*eque.st of any Federal department or 
agencv, any application from any agency or organization within 
such State to such Federal department or agency for assistance 
related to meeting the needs of older persons; and (E) divide 
the entire State into distinct ar^^as (heivinatter in tliis title 
rcfcri*(!d to as ^planning and senMce areas'), in accordance with 
regulations of the Commissioner, after considering the googra))h- 
ical distribution of individuals agetl sixty and older in tlio State, 
the incidence of the need for social services (iiu-lndiug the nnmbers 
of older persons with low incomes residing? in Hu<.'li areas), the 
distribution of resources available to provnle such services, the 
boundaries of existing areas within the State which wei^ drawn 
for the planning or administration of social services progtimiSt 
the location of units of general purpose local government within 
tlie State, and any other relevant factoi-s: Pro'vided^ That any 
unit of general purpose local government which has a population 
aged sixty or over of fifty thousand or 0101*6 or which contains 
15 per cientum or more of the Staters iK)pnlation aged sixty or 
over shall be designated as a planning and service area; except 
that the State may designate as a plniining and service area^ any 
region within the State mognizcd for purposes of areawide 
planning which includes one or more such units of general 
purpose local government when the State determines that 
the designation of such a regional planning and service area is 
necessary for, and will enhance, the effective administmtion of the 
programs authorized by this title^ the State may include in any 
planning and service area designated pureuant to this provision 
such additional areas adjacent to the unit of general pttrpose local 
government or region so designated as the State detemmes to be 
necessiuy for, and will enhance, the effective administration of 
the programs authorized by thid title, and 

(2) the State agency designated pursuant to paragraph (1) 
Bhull— 

(A) determine for which plannmg and service areas an 
. area plan will be developed, m accordance with subsection 
. (c) of this section, and for each euch area desigttate, after 
consideration of the views offered by the unit or nmts of 
general purpose local government in such area^ a public or 
nonprofit private agency or organization as the area ngem*y 
on aging for such area ; and ^ , 

(R) provide assurances^ satisfactoo* to the Commissioner 
that the State agency will take into account^ in connection, 
with matters of general poticy arising in the development 
and ttdmhiist ration of tite State plan for any fisi^al veiu^ the 
views of recipients of social services provided under such 
plan^ 
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Area Oi'^iiissatioa 

(b) An urea ajjency on nging deaignured imdei- :;ul)secti()ii (a) 
iini.st be — 

(1) uii established oflire of ngiuj? whidi is oimrnrin^ within 
n plunniii;; :md sevvioi? nxen desi^i^nated pursuaMt to subsiii-tion la) 
of this section, or 

(2) any office or agency of a tniit of peneral jnirpose local 
government, which is desifmnted for this ptirpose by the chief 
elected oHicial or officials of snch unit, or 

(3) any office or agency designated by the chief elected official 
or officials of a combination of units of genend piupose local 
government to act on behalf of snch combination for this purpose, 
or 

(4) any public or nonprofit private acrencv in a planning and 
service area which is under the sni)ervision oV direction for this 
purpose of the designated State agency and which can engage 
in tlie phinning or provision of a broad range of social services 
within snch planning andservice ttioa, 

and iun:-t provide asjiurancc, found ad-^quatc by the Slate agency, tliat 
it '.vill have the ubility to develop an urea plan and to cany out, 
directly cr Ihvongh contnicttial or other ai'rang«;'4uents, a prc^grani 
pursruaat to th^ pl;Mi within tli? plauuhig ami service axxa. In desig- 
jiating ;ui iwya ogi^.'icy on agitij;, tl:e State agency sliall gi\ e preforencc 
to an cst:ibiisliod t)i!ice on aging, unift^s the :SU»te agency liud:^ that 
no snch office within the planning and service area wil^ have the capac- 
ity to carry out the area plan. 

Area Plans 

(c) In order to be approved by the State agency,-an area plan for 
a planning and service area shall ne developed by the area agency on 
aging designated with respect to such area under subsection (a) and 
feliall— 

(1) pmvide for the establishment of a comprehensive and 
coordinated system for the delivery of social services within the 
planning and servi^je area covered by the plan, including deter- 
mining the need for social services in such area (taUing into con- 
sidemtion, among other things, the numbers; of older persons with 
low incomes residing in such area), evaluating the effectiveness 
of the use of resources i!i meeting such need^ and entering into 
agreements with providers of social sei'Vict»s in such area, for the 
provision of such services to meet such need | 

(2) in accordance with criteria establif»hed by the Commis- 
sioner by re^ilation relating to priorities* provide for the initia- 
tion, expansion, or improvement of social services in the planning 
and service area covered by the area plan ; 

(3) provide for the establishment or maintenance of informa- 
tion and referral sources in sufficient numbers to assure that alt 
older piu'fons within the planning and service area covered by the 
plan will have reasonably convenient access to such sources. For 
purposes of this section and section ?iOr)(a)(T), an information 
and referral source is a location whei*ethc State or other public 
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or private u;^ciicy or orpnui/Jition (A) maintains etirronf infor- 
mation with rcspVrt to tho oppoi-funities and {?tM*vici»s iiviiiluhle to 
older porbons, and dt*ve1t)ps cnrront li:?ts of oldei* pei-^ons U\ need 
of Fcrvice?; and opportunitios, tind ( B) employs a specially traiiUMl 
stall* to intorm older pei-sjons of the opportunities atul h%'nires 
which arcs available, and assisjts such pei*sons to take advantage of 
such opportunities and services ; and 

(4) provide that the area agency on ajdn;:: will— 

(A) conduct periodic evaluations of activities carried 
out. ]nirsuant to the area plan; 

(B) render appropriate technical assistance to providers 
of social services in the plauuiug and service area covei*ed by 
the area plan; 

(C) wlievc necessary and feasibk, enter into arrange- 
lueiits, consistent with'the provisions of the area plan, under 
which funds under this title may be used to provide legal 
services to older persons in the planning and service awa 
carried out through federally assisted programs or other 
public or nonprofit agencies; * 

(D) take into account, in connection with matters of 
general policy arising in the develoj[)ment and administration 
of the area plan, the views of recipients of services luider 
such plan; 

(E) where possible, enter into arrangements with org-i- 
ni:i;itions i)rovidii\J5 day care s(^rviccs for children lio as to 
provide oi»portnuitu\s i'or older pyrsuns to aid or assist, oJi 
a voluntuiy busi**, in rlie deliver}* of sndi services to cbildivn ; 

U!ld 

(F) Cr-ti'.bli.-h \u\ advi^o^•y r,nH\c»l, cof^iotin/jr ov repro- 
H'.'it^ilivcs of the taric.'i: nciOiUtioii and the <:onoi:ti pubHc, to 
advisft th'i area ag?'.ioy oa all juiitteis rcl:«liri;; fo the awtniu- 
istrution of the plan and openitious conilucted thereunder. 

SrXV^ i'LAlCS 

Sech oOj. (a) In order for a State to be eligible for gnjuts for 
a fiscal year from its allotments under section <503 and section 006^ 
except us urovided in section 807(a), it shall submit to the Commis- 
sioner a btate plan lor such year which meets sucji criteria as the 
Commissioner mav prescribe liy regulation and which — 

(1) provides that the State agency will evaluate the need for 
social services within the State and determine the extent to which 
CNisting public or private programs meet such need; 

(2) provides for the use of such methods of administintion 
(including methods relating to tlie establishment and maintenance 
of pei^onnel standards on a merit basis, except that the Com- 
miitsioner shall exercise no antliority with respect to the se1e<!tion* 
tenure of office, or compensation of an itulividual enii)Ioyed in 
accordance with such inethods) as are necessary for the proper 
and efHcientadministrationof the filaii; 
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^ (0) provides that th« State agoncv will make such reportSi 
111 such form, unci contoiinin^ such information, as the Commis* 
sioner may from time to time require, and comply with such 
requirements as the Commissioner may impose to assure the cor- 
ivctness of sucli reports ; 

(4) i>rovide3 tliat the State ajj^ency will conduct periodic 
pvalu.itious of activities and projects carried out under the State 
plan; 

(5) eslahlislies objectives, consistent with the purposes of this 
title, toward which activities under the phiu will be directed, 
id^MitlHos obstacles to the alt i^nmeiit of those objectives, and 
indicates how it proposes to overcome those obstacles; 

(C) provides that each urea a;^ency on aging designated pur- 
suant to section M4(a)(2)(A) will develop and submit to the 
State agency for approval an area plan which complies with sec- 
tion :>i)4(c) ; 

(7) provides for establishing or maintaining information and 
referral sources in sufficient numbei*s to assure that all ohler per- 
so?is in the State who are not furnished adequate* information and 
refornil sources under section :j04(c)(U) will have reasonably 
convenient accoss to such sources; 

(S) provider; tliat no social service will be directly provided 
by the State agency or an an?a agency on aging. e:sciqjt where, in 
t!io judgment of the State agency, provision of such service by 
the State agency or an area agency on uging is neoessaiy to assure 
an adequate aupplv of such service ; and 

(9) provides tnat subject to the rwpiirements of merit cmplov- 
Tnent systems of State and local governments, preference shall m 
given to pei-sons aged sixty or over for any staH' positions (full 
time or part time) in State and area agencies for which such 
persons qualify* 

(i>) Tlje Oimmissi^mer chilli approve any State plan which he finds 
f .tUills the :vr|i:i:tMiu«!^ts of sub;f.M'tiou (a) of tliis section. 

(<•) Tho (V>n:mis.^io:i.'r ^Wi\\\ ntit M:t!;e a tiu:il ueterniiuation dis- 
*\u\snru,*r j»ny Slate pl:iu. or any uu-dlfiLMtiou tliereof, or r.inlce ft 
ii-iftl dv^tw^'piatiou t'nat a btwtn i'uv!-giMc under cJ'jt'iiou :i01, wllluiut. 
l\yil i?.;i>iiiiii^- ^hc St Ur re;i:?)*r..':Wa nt,licy and opportunity for a 

\V!ien«»ver the Ci»ninus;>ioner, after vciuonnble notice and 
oj-j'Oi tr.nily Icr hvariug tothe State i»geucy, finds tliut — 
(1) tbe Slate is not eliLMble under sooiion ;»0+, 
(i!) the Btate pi'in has been .vo rlninged that it no longer com- 
plies with the provisions of sub/iectiou (a) . or 

.(':5) in tl»e administration of the plan there Is a failure to 
roiMpiy substantially -with any such pi-ovi^ion of subsection (a), 
i1k* '('on»niissioi\er shall notify such State agency that no further pay- 
•iiii'nts iiw.i its allotinenls under section ovK) niid section will f)e 
joade to tl^ti Srate (or, in his discretion, that ftirther payments to the 
•Slate will be limited to projK'ts under or portions of the State plan 
not atTected by such failure), until he is -satisfied that there will no 
•longer be any failure to comply. Until he is so satisfied, no fmther 
p.tytr.enls shall be nnide to such State from its iillotmer.ts under sec- 
lion atul section HOO (or payments shall be limited to projects 
und^'r or portions of the State plan n»»t atlected by such failure). The 
Poi'itnissioner shnll, in accordance with regulatior.s he sliall pi^jscribe. 
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disbui'se the funds so wirhlield diructiy to any public or nonproKt 
•pnvate organization or agency or [)olitical subdivision of suolt State 
submitting ati ni)proved plan in accordance witli the provisio^is of 
section 304 and section Q06. Any such payment or payments shall be 
matched in the pmpoHious specified in si«otioris nwd oi}H. 

^ (e) A State which is dissatisfied with a fund action of the Com- 
niissioner untK*r subsection (b), (c), or (d) nuiy appeal to the United 
Stutos comt of appeals for the circuit ia which the State is located, 
by filing a petition with such court within sixty days after such final 
action. A copy of the petition shall be forthwith transmitted by the 
clerk of tlie court to the Commissioner, or any officer dosipiatcd by 
him for that purpose. The Oommissioner thereupon shall file in the 
court tho record of the proceedings o»' which he based his action, as 
provided in section 2112 of title 28, Ututcd States Code. Upon the 
fdiujr of such petition, the court shall have jurisdiction to ulSrm the 
actioji of the. Conuui^sioner or to set it aside, in whole or in part, 
tiMnf.orarily or permanently, but until the filing of the record, tlie 
rouunis.sior.er may modify or set aside his order. The findings of tlie 
Conunisaioner ns to the facts, if supported by substantial evidence, 
shall !>e conclusive, but the couil, for good cause shown, may remand 
the c»>:e to the Commissioner to talie further evidence, and V)ie Com- 
mis*i:'>ner may thereupon make new or modified findings of fact and 
lany inodtfy ids previous r.ctiou, and sludl file in the i'onvt the rccoi*d 
<»f thf fiuther proceedings. Such new or modified findings of fact 
i^hnll lihowisv bf conclusive if supported by substantial evidence. The 
jiidgiUi^nt of the court affirming or setting*^ aside, in whole or in part, 
any action of the Conmiissioner shall be final, subject to review by 
(he Supreme Coint of the United States upon certiorari or certifica* 
ticu as pi^ovidiHl in section 1254 of title 28, United States Code. The 
comm;»ncpnierit of proceedings undT this subsection all not, imless 
so specifically ordered by the court, operate as a stay of the Commis- 
i:io!K*ra!' uctlou. 



j»i*r;N*:;ij;n, coonniN.Miox, hVAix'.vrtox, axo .umiN*i<iTPvVnox op state 

rLAiNS 

Svr. :iOG. (a) (I) AuioimtS!ii)i>ropriatcd asauthorli^cd by ?ivtion80.3 
t>»oy nsrvl to !n;tke g:'anf.4to Si:>fo.s fdr liayin.*^ .^juch pcr<.cuti*gis t\.i 
Stale n^^oncy dctcruiiues, but not nmv tlum 75 p::r Cfntuui* of tlio 
cost of the udmiaist ration of its State plan, indndijii; the proparatiou 
of the State plan, the c\a!Mation of activities carried out under such 
plr^n, the collection of data and the carrying out of uujdyses rehited to 
the need for social services within the Slate^ the dtssohiiuation of infor- 
mation so obtained, the provision of short-term training to personnel 
of public or nonprofit private agencies and organijtations engaged iu 
the om*r:itiim of programs authoriy.cd by this Act, ami the cai*rying 
out of demonstration pmjects of statewide significance ix?hitin{>: <o the 
in itiat ion, expansion, or improvement of social service. 

(2) Any sums allotted to a State under this section for covering 
pai t of the cost of the achninistra'ion of its State plan which the State 
determines is not needed for such i)Urpose nmy be used by such State to 
supplem^irt tHe amount aviviKi>te under section 80^)(e)(l) to covet* 
part of the cost of the administm^ion of area plans. 
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(3) Any Stutci wliich has desi/^ni^^^cd n single planning and service 
area inusuaut to section 304(a) (1)(K) covering all. or substantially 
all, of the older persons in such State, as detenniued by the Commis* 
Bioner, may elect to pay part of the costs of the administration of State 
and area plans either out of sums allotted under this section or out of 
sums made available for the administration of area plans pursuant to 
section 303(o) (1), but sliall nob pay such costs out of sums ulletted 
under both such sections. 

(b) (1) From the sums appropriated for any fiscal year under sec- 
tion ho;; for carrying out the purposes of this section, each State shall 
be allotted an anionnt which beai's the same ratio to such sum as the 
population aged sixty or over in such State beais to the population 
npd sixty or over in uH Spates, except tlmt (A) no State shall be 
aliotted less than oue-lialf of I per centium of the sum a]>propriated 
for the fiscal year for which the determination is made, or $160,000, 
whichever is greater, and ('B) Onam, American Samoa, tlie Yirpin 
Islands, and flie Tnist Territory of the Pacific Islands shtiU etich be 
allotted no less than one-fourth of 1 per centum of the sum appro- 
priated for the fiscal year for which the determination is mncle, or 
§50,000. whichever is gi^aten »For the purpose of the exception con- 
tained in clause (A) of this paragraph, the term ^State^ does not 
include Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

(2) The nmnber of persons aged sixty or over in any State and 
in all States shall be determined by the Commissioner on the basis 
of the most recent satisfactory dat4i availa'ble to him« 

(c) The amounts of any "State's allotment imder subsection (b) 
for any fiscal year which the Commissioner determines will not be 
required for that year shall be reallotted, from time to time and on 
such dates durinj? such year as the Commis^oner may fix, to other 
States in proportion to the orij|:inal allotments to such States under 
subsection (b) for that year, but with such proportionate amount for 
any of such other States being reduced to the extent it exceeds the 
sum the Commissioner estimates such State needs and will be able to 
use for such year: and the total of such reductions shall be similarly 
reallotted among the States whose proportionate amotmts Were not 
so reduced. Such reallotments shall be made on the basis of the State 
plan so approved, after taking into consideration the population a/jcd 
sixty or over. Any nmouiit reallotted to a State under this shbsection 
dunnjg a year shall be deemed part of its allotment under subsection 
(b) for that vear. 

(d) The allotment of a State under this sectioA for the fiscal year 
ondinjr Jiuie ao, 1973, shall remain available until the close of the 
following fiscal year. 

jpaym:bnts 

Stc. 307. (a) Payments of grants or cotitracts under this title may 
bo made (after necessary adjustments on account of previously modle 
overpayments or underpayments) in advance or by way of reimburse- 
ment, and in such installments, as the Commissioner may determine* 
From a Staters allotment for a fiscal year which is available pursuant 
to section [506 the Commissioner may pay to a State which does not 
liave a State i)lan approved under section 305 such amounts as he 
deems appropriate for the purpose of assisting such State in develop-^ 
ing a State phm. From a State's allotment for a fiscal year which is 
available tnirsuant to section 308, the Commissioner may^ during the 
period omiing one year after the date of enactment of the Older Amer- ' 
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\zms Comprehensive Sen ices Amendments, pay, m accordance with 
such regxdations as he may prescribe, to a State which does not have 
a State plan approved imder section 305* such amounts as lie deems 
opproprmte for the purpose of continuing Federal financial assistance 
for activities assisted under the plan of such State approved under 
section 303 of this Act prior to enactment of the Older Americans 
Comprehensive Services Amendments. 

' (b) Beginning with the fiscal year ending June 30, 10i;>, not less 
than 25 per centum of the non-Federal sliare (pui-suaut to section 
30a(e)) of the total expenditures under the State plan shall be met 
fium funds from State orlocal public sources, 

(c) A State's allotm>nt under section 303 for a fiscal year shall he 
reduced by the percentage (if any) by whicli its expenditures for such 
year from State sources under its State plan approved under se^ion 
h05 are less than its expenditures from such sources for the preceding 
fiscal year. 

MODEii raojncTS 

Sec. 308. (a) The Commissioner may, after consultation with the 
State agency^ make grants to any public or nonprofit jjnvate agjency 
or organization or contracts with any agency or organizatiou withm 
such State for paying part or all of the cost of developing or operating 
statewide, regional, metropolitan area, county, city, or community 
model projects which will expand or improve social services or other- 
wise promote the well-being of older pereons. In making grants and 
contracts under this section, the Commissioner shall give special con- 
sideration to projects designed to— ^ 

( 1 ) assist in meetmg the special housmg needs of older persons 
by (A) providing financial assistance to such persons, who own 
their own homes, necessary to enable them tr make the repairs 
and renovations to their homes which are necessary for them to 
meet mmimum standards, (B) studying and denrionstniting 
methods of adapting c-xisting housing* or constmction of new 
housings to meet the r^eeds of older persons suffering from physical 
disabilities, and (C) demonstrating alternative methods of reliev- 
ing older persons of the burden of real pix>perty taxes on their 

homes; j • ia 

(3) provide continuing education to older persons desi^ea to 
. enable them to lead more productive lives by bit)adenjng the edu- 
cational, cultural, or socia! awareness of such older persons, 
emphasizing, where po&*iljle, free tuition arrangements with col- 
leges and universities ; * . i i 

(3) provide preretivement education, mformation, and rel«- 
vant services (including the training of pei*s()nnel to carry out 
such programs and the conducting of research v/ith rospk't't to tli<* 
development and operation of such prngrams) to pei-sons planning 
retiretneut; or . i , 

(4) provide services to assist in meeting tlie particular needs 
of the physically and mentally impaired older pei-sons including 
s(>ecial transportation and escort services, hoinenuiker, home 
health and shopping seiTicf % reader services, letter writing serv- 
ices, and other services designed to assist such individuals in lead- 
ing a more independent life. 

(b) For the purpose of carrying out this section, there are author- 
ized to be appropriated such sitms as may be necessary for the fi^al 
year ending June 30, 1973, the fiscal year ending June 30, 1074, and the 
fiscal year ending J une 30, 107*). 
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TITLE IV— TRAINING AND RESE.VRCH 
Paht A— TnAiNiNo 

STATEMENT OP PURFOflR 

Sec. 401. The purpose of this part is to improve the (jiiulity of serv- 
ice and to help meet criticul shortages of adequately trained pei*sonnel 
for programs in the field of aging by (1) developmg information on 
the actual needs for personnel to woric in the field of aging, both pres- 
ent and lon^ range; (2) providing a broad range of qnafity traming 
and retrainmg opnoi-tunitieSf mponsive to changing neeus of pro* 
grams in the field of aging; (3) attracting a gieater number of 
qualified pei^ns into the Held of aging; and (4) helping to make 
personnel titiining programs moi'e responsive to the need for tniined 
personnel in the fiela of aging. 

'API'RAIHINO FEnSOXXEL NEEDS IX THE WELD OF AGING 

Sec. 402. (a) The Commissioner shall from time to time appitii^ 
the Xation^s existing nnd future i)ei*sonnel needs in the field of aging, 
at all levels and in all types of myograms, and the adequacy of tlie 
Nation*s efforts to meet these neeos. In developing information i*elat- 
ing to pei*sonnel needs in the field of aging, the Commissioner shall 
consult with, and make maximum utilization of statistical and other 
related information of the Department of Labor, the Vetemns' 
Administration, the Office of Education^ Federal Council on the 
Aging^ the National Foundation on the Aiis and Humanities, State 
emicational agencies, other State and local public agencies and offices 
dealing with problems of the ajEcing, State employment security agen* 
cies, and other appmpriate public and private agencies. 

(fo) The Commissioner shall prepare and publish annually as a 
part of the annual report provided in section 208 a report on the pro- 
fessions dealing with the problems of the aging, in which he shall 
present in detail his view on the state of such pi*ofessions and Jhe 
trends whicli lip. discems with rc^^ivot to the futui*e compleiaon of 
programs for t)m ugin;^ thi-oughout tlm Nation and the funds and the * 
needs for well-eduoated pci-snnnel to staflf such iJjrograms. The report ^ 
Hlinll indi^nfcc the Cominissionei*s plans eonoerning the allocation of ' 
.Keilcriil assistance, under thh title in ivbition to tlie plans and pro- 
grnmji of othor Federal agencies. 

Anuu nNO QU.VMKJtD r>:i:soNS to tmk fiklu of aoixo 

Skc. 403. The Coniinissioner may make grants to State a^jencies 
referred to in section State or local educational agencies, institu- 
tions of higher education^ or other public or nonpi ofit ptivate agencies, 
organi^ati^^ns, or institutions, and he may enter into contiticts with any 
agency, institution^ or organisation for tfie purpoije of— 

( 1 ) publicizing available opportunities for careers in the field 
of ftging; 

(2) encouraging qualified persons to enter or reenter the field 
.of aging; 
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(3) encotunging aitiHts, craftsmen^ artisnnSf scieu lists, ami 
pBi^nd from other professions and vocations and homemakers, to 
tindertake assignments on a pait*>time basis or for temporary 
periods in the field of aging; or 

(4) preparing and disseminating materials, inchiding audio- 
visual materials and printed materials, for use in recmitnient and 
training oif persons employed or preparing for employment in 
caiTying out programs related to the pur^joses of this Act. 

TRAIXIKO TROOnAMS FOR PERSOXXKL IK TtlC FIELD OF AOIKO 

Sec. 404. (a) Tlie Commissioner may make grants to any public or 
nonprofit private agency, organization, or institution or with State 
agencies referred to in section 304, or contracts with any agency orga- 
nisation, or institution, to assist them in training pei-sons who am 
employed or prci)ariug for employment in fields i-elated to the pur- 
poses of this Act— 

ll) to assist in coveringthecostof courses of training or study 

, (including short-term or regular session institutes and other 

* inservice and preservice tralnmg programs), 

(2) for establishing and mamtainmg fellowships to train per- 
sons to be supervisors or trainers of persons employed or prepar- 
ing for employment in fields related to tlie purposes of this Act, 

(3) for seminap, conferences, symposiums, and workshops in 
the field jf aging, including the conduct of conferences and other 
meetings for the purposes of faeilitatuig exchange of information 
and stimulating new approaches with respect to activities related 
to the purposes of this Act, 

(4) for the improvement of programs for preparing tiersonnel 
for can»erb tu the field of i^ging, including design, develoi^ment. 
and evaluation of oxemplaiT training programs, introduction of 
high quality and more effecti''e curricula and curricula miiterials, 
nnd 

(5) the provision of increased opportunities for practical 
experience* 

(b) The Commissioner may include in the terms of any contract 
or grant unde^' ^l\is part provisions authorizing the payment, to persona 
participating in tramtng prognims supijortea under this pait, of such 
stipenifs (including allowances for subsistence and other expenses for 
sucli persons nn^^ their dependents) as he determines to be consistent 
with piwailing })>'actices under comparable feilemlly supported pro* 
grnms. AVlicre the Commissioner provides for the use of funds under 
this section for fellowships, he shall (in addition to stiimids for tlie 
recipients) pay to colleges or uuivci^ities in which the f\»llovvsliip is 
• Ijcing pui'sued such amounts as the Commissioner sluill detoimine to 
1)6 consistent with prerailiug practices under comparable fctlernlly 
t^upported programs. 

Tart B— l?K«E.\Rcn and DmtopMLXT Pitojr.ci's 

DESCRlpnOX OF ACTIVlTtES 

Skc. 411. The Commissioner may make grants to any public or 
,nonpi*ofit private agency, organization, or institution and contracts 
wltfi any agency, orgaiuzation, or institution or with any individual 
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for the purpose of — 

(1) studying current patterns and conditions of livinjj of 
older persona and identifying factors which are beneficial ov 
detnm«ntal to the wholesome and meiuiingful living of such 
persons; 

(2) developing or demonstrating new approaches, techniques, 
and methods (including tlie use of multipurpose centers) which 
hold promise of substantial contribution toward wholesome and 
meanuigful living for older persons; 

(3) developing or demonstrating approaches, methods, and 
techniques for achieving or improving coordination of com- 
munity services for older persons; 

(4) evaluating these approaches, techniques, and methods, us 
well as others which may assist older persons to enjoy wholesome 
and meaningful lives and to continue to contribute to the strength 
and wel fare of our Kation ; 

(5) collecting and disseminating, thrtigh publications and 
other appropriate means, information concerning research find- 
ings, demonstration results, and ether materiate developed in 
connection with activities assisted under this part; or 

(6) conductuig conferences and other meetings for '.he pur- 
poses of fncilitatnig exchange of information and stimulating 
new approaches w»th respect to activities related to the purposes 
of this part. 

SPECIAL STUDY AND DK3tON6TRATIOX PROJECTS ON THE TRANSPORTATION 
PROBIXHS OF OLDER AUERIOANS 

•Sec. 412. (a) Tlie Commissioner shall, after consultaticMi with the 
Secret^try of Transportation and 'the Secretary of Housing and UAan 
Development, conduct a comprehensive study and survey of the trans- 
portation problems of older Americans with en. phasis upon solutions 
that aie practicable and can be implemented in a timely fashion. In 
conducting the study and survey, the Com-^iissioner shall consider— 
(1) the use of all community transportation ffacilities, par- 
ticularly publ»c transportation systems, the possible use of school 
busest and excees Department of Defense vehicles; and 

• (2) the need for rorised and improved procedures for obtaining 
motor vehicle insurance by older Americana tobe implemented for 
aise in a coordinated trarsportation system, 
(b) In connection TVith the study required by subsection -(a) , the 
Commissioner, in coordination <with the Secretary of Transportation 
and the Secretary <rf Housing and Urban Development, shall conduct, 
rcseareh and denionstration projects, either directly or by grants or 
in ^ ^^onpmfit agencies and organizations, 

h.^iV 5^"^^"!^^?^® i>ossible solutions ot soonomic and m^m 
aspect of furnishniK adetiuate transportation to older nei^sons iji 
rural mid urbnti areas incfuding transportation scrvicos furnished 
by soeinl scnicongoucies; *»»i"wai.ii 
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(•2) clvMuonst nUr improvenienfc of tni asportation i^crvioes 
avnilnblc to nldor with tMTii)haM3 on (A) «stnl)lU!un<ic 

special transportation snbsysttMns for older pei-sons or similnr 
groups witli similar mobility restrictions, (B) providiiif; portal- 
to-portal service and demand actuated services, (C) malaujj i)ay- 
nients directly to older persons to enable them to obtain reasonable 
and necessary transportation sei'vicvjs; ^ 

(3) demonstrate improved coordination between transpoita- 
tion syiifems and social service deliverj' systems; and 

(4) demonstnite innovative sohitions for other special trans- 
portation problems confronting older Americans. 

(c> At least half of the projects authorized under subsection (b) 
of this section shall be conducted in States that are predominantly 
rural in character. ^ , ^ . . * ^^ 

(d) Not later than January 1, 19^5, the Commissioner shall pre- 
pare and transmit to the Secretary, to the President, and to the 
Congress, a report on his findings and reconimendattons, including w 
plan for implementation of improved transportation services for 
older Americans and recommendations for additional leffialation, 
administrative and other measures to provide solutions to the trans- 
portation problems of older Americans not later than J anuary 1, 1975, 
as he deems advisable. , , , ^ 

(e) In carrying out the study and survey, and the demonstration 
and research projects under this section, the Commissioner is author- 

* ized to 

(1) procure temporary or intemittent services of experts and 
consultants in accordance with section 3109 of title n, United 
States Code, and ^ , ^ / i. 

(2) secure directly from any estecutivo departnient, bureau, 
agency, board, commission, office, independent establishment or 
instrumentality information, suggestions, estimates, and statistics 
for the purpose of this section : and each such department, bureau, 
agency, board* commission, office, independent establisliment or 
instrumentality is authorized and directed, to the extent permitted 
by law, to furnish such information, suggestions, estimates, and 
statistics dii*ectly to the Commissioner upon request made by him* 

pAnt C— Min.TtDisct^tiXAnY Ctyrzm of GKRONtotooY 

S^. 421. The Commissioner may make {rrnnts to public and private 
ncmprofit agencies, organi;?atlons, and institutions for the purpose of 
establishing or supporting multidisciplinary center^ of gerontology. 
A grant may be made under this section only if the application 

thei^for p^yj^^jj satisfactory assurance that the applicatit will 
I expend the full amount of the grant to establish or support a 
multidisciplinary center of gerontology which shall— 

(A) recmit and train personnel at the professional and 
fiubprofessional levels, , , , , , . 

(B) conduct basic and applied research on work, leisttret 
and education of older people, living arrangements of older 
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people, social services fop older people, the economics of aginff, 
and other ivlated areas, 

(C) provide consultation to public and volnntaiy orgix- 
nidations with inspect to tlie needs of older people and in 
planning «nd dcvclopinsr services for them^ 

^ (D) servo a?i u ropurfitory of infonnatjon and knowledge 
with respect to the ai*eas for which it conducts basic and 
applied research, 

(E) stimulate the incorporation of information on aging 
into the teaching of biological, behavioral, and social sciences 
at colleges or universities, 

'(F) help to develop training programs on aging in 
schools of social work^ public health, health cai*e admmistra- 
tion, education, and m other such schools at colleges uud 
univei^ities^ and 

. (G) create opportunities for innovative, multidiscipli- 
narv ellorts in teaching, research, and demonstration projects 
with respect to aging; 

(2) provides for such fiscal control and fund accounting pro* 
cedures as may be necessary to assure pit)per disbursement of and 
accounting for funds paid to the applicant under this section ; and 
^ (3) provides for making such rei>orts, in such form and con- 
taining such information, as the Commissioner may require to 
carry out his functions under this section, and for keeping such 
rccoitls and for affording such access thereto as the Commissioner 
may find necessary to assure the correctness and verification of 
such rtiports* 

PabT D — AXTTHORIZATION Of AfPROPaUTlOXS 
AUTHORIZATION 

Sec. 431. There aro authorized to be appropriated for the purposes 
of carrying out this title such sums as may be necessary for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1973, the fiscal year ending June 80, 1074* and 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1075. 

PAYBXENTS OF 0RAXT8 

Src. 432. (a) To the extent he deems it appropriate, the Commis- 
sioner shall require the veciuient of any grant or contract under this 
title to contribute money, iJ^'^alities^ or services for carrying out the 
project for which such grant or contract was made. 

(b) Payments under this part pursuant to a grant or contract may 
be made ((ifter necessary adjustment, in the case of grants, on account 
of previously made overpayments or underpayments) in advance or 
by way of reimbursement, and in such installments and on such condi- 
tions, as the Commissioner may determine. 

, (c) The Commissioner shall make no grant or contract under this 
title in any State which has established or designated a State agency 
for purposes of titk III of this Act unless the Commissioner has con* 
suited with such State agency regarding such grant or contract,* 
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TITLE V-MULTlPUUrOSE SKXIOR CENTKKS 
P^^jjx A— Acguwmox, Ai.Ti.it.\'i'iuN. ot: \\\i:<i va'hom ui' Muntn 

SkNIOU CtNTUKS 
ORAWTa AVniOVsV/.Vn 

Sm 601. (a) In order to provide a focal point in cor^^munitios for 
the development and deliveiy of social i^ervicos and uutritioniil sorviros 
dcsi«fned primarily for older pei^sons, the Couuriirfsioiier inny make 
grants to units of genenvl purpose loi'al j^oveminent or other pnhlic 
or nonprofit private agencies or organijsations and may nuike contracts 
%vith any agency or organization to pay not to exceed 75 per centum of 
the cost 01 acquiring, altering, or miovating existii^fj facilities to 
serve as multipurpose senior centers (including the initial equipment 
of such facilities). Facilities assisted by grunts or contracts tmder this 
part shall be in close proximity to the majority of individuals eligible 
to use the multipurpose senior center, and within walking distance 
where possible. 

(b) The total payments made pui-suant to grants or contracts 
under this section in any State for any fiscal vear shall not exceed 
10 per centum of the total amonnt appropriated for the year fc^ the 
purposes of carrj ing out this part. 

(c) The term 'mnltipnrpose senior center' means a corrununity 
facility for the organization and provision of a broad spectrum of 
services (including provision of health, social, and educational services 
and prov )n of facilities for recreational actinties) for older persons* 

nKQUinfiMfiKTS FOR APFHOVAL OP APPLICATIONS 

Skc. 602. (a) A grant or contract for purchase under this part may 
be made onlv if the application therefor is approved by the Commis- 
sioner upon fiis determination that— 

(1) the application contains or is supported by i^casonable 
assumncps that (A) for not less than ten years after purchase, 
the facilit** will be used for the purposes for -which it is to be 
.purchased,*' (B) sufficient funds will be available to meet the non- 
Fcdeml share of the cost of purchase of the facility, (O) sufficient 
funds will be available, when purchase is completed, for effective 
use of the faeflity for the purpose for which it is being purchased, 

♦ and (!)) the facility will not be used and is not intended to be 
used for sectarian instruction or as a place for religious worship; 

(2) the application contains or is stipported by reasonable 
assunmcps that there are no existing facilities in the community 
suitable for leasing as a tnu1tiptUT)ose senior center; 

(3) the ])1ans and specificatioas are in accordance with rcjnv 
Intions relating to minimum standards of construction and equip* 
tnent (promulgated with particular emphasis on securing 
compliance with the i'equirements of the Architectural Barriers 
Act of 1068 (Public Law 00-480) ) : and 

(4) the application contains or is supported by adequate amt* 
ance that any laborer or mechanic employed by any contractors or 
suhcontrftctoi'S in the pei*formance of work on the facility will be 
paid wages at rates not less than tbose prevailing for similar work 
in the locftlity as determined by the Secretarj* of Labor In accord- 
ance v;ith the I)avi«*Bacon Act, as nmended (40 TLS*C. fiTCa- 
STfiaft). The Scerelarv of Labor shall have, with respect to the 
h))ov standards specified in this parfiflrraph* the authority ami 
fun(;tion.^ get forth in Reorganization Plan Numbered 14 of lOSO 
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(15 h\n. CI Smt ISfii ), {uul section 2 of the Act of June 13, 

1934, lis {unemU (40 U.S.C. 27f>c). 
. , Jn nuiking gmnts or coiitmctd under this part, the Coinnils- 
hionor snail— 

(1) /jjivc i>vof<jnMicc to tho acqnisitiou of inuUipurposk* st»tuor 
rfntors in arcus •.vlic.ro t\\ovi> is Inking developctl u cu!iiprc'h»'Hbivo 
and coordinated system \inrier title Ml of Miis Act; nrid 

(2) consult witli the Scciotary ut llousiui? nud Urbau Dcvd- 
opinent with n-spect to the technical lulequacy of any propo?{ed 
altonition or i^cnovation. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec. 503. Upon approval of any application for a gmnt or contrjict 
under this part, tlie Commissioner shall reserve, from any appmpria- 
tion available therefor, the amount of such grant or contract. The 
amount so reserved may be paid in advance or by way of reimburse* 
luont, arul in such installments consistent with progress in alteration 
or renovation, as the Conuuissioner may determme. Tlie Commis- 
sioner's reservation of any amount under this section may be amended 
by liim, either upon appix)val of an amendment of the application or 
\ipon revision of the estimated cost of altering or renovating the 
iacility. 

RECAmrRE OF PATTUENTS 

Sec. 604. If, within ten years after purchase of any facility for 
which funds have been paid under this part — 

(a) the owner of the facility ceases to be a public or nonprofit 
private agency or organization, or 

(b) the facilitv ceases to be used for the purposes for which 
it was purchased (unless the Commissioner determines in accord* 
ance with reffulations, that there is good cause for releasing the 
apf)Hcnnt or other owner from the obligation to do so), 

the United States shall be entitled to recover from the applicant or 
other owner of the facility an amount which bears to the then value 
of the facility (or so much thereof as constituted an approved project 
or projects) the same ratio as the amount of such Federal funds bore 
to tlic cost of tlie facility financed with tlie aid of such funds. Such 
value shall be determined by a^oement of the parties or by action 
broup:Ht in the United States district court for the district in which 
such facility is situated. 

AxmioiuzATiox or ArpnopniATxoNS 

Seo. 505. (a) There are authorized to be appropriated for the 
purpose of making grants or contracts nnder section 501, such sums 
as may he necessary for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1073, the fiscal 
year ending June 30. 1074, and the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975. 

fb) Sums appropriated for any fiscal year nnder subsection (a) 
of this section and remaining unobligated at the end of such year 
^liall remain available for such purpose for the nei*t fiscal year. 

.M0RT0A(»E iKStnUNTE TOn JtlTLTirCnrOSE SE>ft0R CEN-TEftS 

Sec. 506. (a) It is the purpose of this section to assist and enconr- 
nge the provision of urgently needed facilities for programs for the 
i'hlerly. 
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(h) Vov I no pMrpose ol \u\vt tlic Ivnus •aujrtir:\j{i>\ *inoW j,M.iior*, 
*nioit«,mL;e«', 'jiiuturity iliUc, and •ShUo' ^\\\\}\ Imve the nu-anings 
rcs^iiectiVcly j-rt forth'in roctiou LM)7 of Iho ^'^tional !UMir,iiiir Act. 

(c) 'rh"!S. .Mvtai'y of IloaUh, Kilucation, and UVllaro isautliorixed 
to iP.j<uvo u:»y iuai tpap' (i;u*lu(tlatr advapu'rt on '. Mcli nu)rt.'j:a,m' (lu: iii»: 
i^c(|Misuion, 'tlt^iv.tion, '^•i* iiMiovan*»n) in av*<:o'i^!!uv v'»tl» iNe pru- 
visioius of tl?is scci ion upon .hu'Ii toi'ins .ind n»iuli(i(>ns a:^ h*, iii:iy pru- 
«cr:bo and r.jaUo oommiruiout-^ fr.r wisnmncv of sni'li T«u):r»:apo prior 
to ^he date, of ilsexciMition or di'4uu^ien}t*ntth«non. 

(d) In ordoi* to carry ont t!u^. pnrpo.se of section, tlip ?orv'.>iar)- 
IS authorized to insiui} any )aort^:»*4e wliich covei's a new mnUi[Mirpo:<e 
fccuior center, indudin}; c(piipnient to he nsed in itii operation, i>nbjet:t 
to the foPiOwinjj conditions: 

(1) Thtt mortgage shall be executed by a mort;xagor, approved by 
tlie SecretaiT, who demonstrates ability succes^sfidly to operate one 
or more pro«?rarns for the elderly. The ^ecif tary niay in his dis(M*etiou 
rociuire any such mort{jn;ror to be rejndated or re«*tncted as to niiiiimnm 
charges and methods of financing, and, in addition thereto, if the 
laoitgagor is a corporate entity, as to capital structure and rate of 
return. As an aid to the vejn.dation or restriction of any mortgagor 
witli respect to auy of the forejcjoinj|; mattei's, the Secretai^ may make 
such contracts with and acquiro tor not to exceed $100 such stock 
intei*est in such mortgagor as he may deem necessary. Any stock or 
interest so purchased slmll be paid for out of tlie Multipurpose Senior 
Center Insurance Fund, and shall bo redeemed by the mortgi\gor at 
par upon t!ie termination of all obligatioiis of tne Secivtary imder 
the insurance* 

(2) The nioilgage shall involve a principal obligation in- an 
amount not to exceed $250*000 and not to exceed 00 per centum of the 
estimated replacement cost of the property or pmject, incUuling equip- 
ment to be used in the operation of the multipurpose senior center, 
wlien the proposed impi-ovements are completed and the equipment is 
installed* 

The mortgiJgf^ siliall— 

(A) provide for complete amortization by periodic payments 
witlun such U^rm as tho Secretary sliall prescribe* and 

(H) bear intcrof«t (exclusive of premium charges fov insur- 
ance and sci'vico chargt'«t if utiy) at not. to oxceed sucli per contum 
per annum on tlie principal obligation outstanding at any time as 
tlic Secretary fisKl:^ necessary to meet the mortgage nnirket* 

(4) The Secretarv s?hall not insure any mortgage under this section 
'iinless ho. ims detcrmmed tluit the center to ba covered by the mortgai^e 
will be in compliance with minimum standards to be prpscribed by the 
Sccrotarv. 

(5) In the plans for such l^rulti purpose Senior Center, due consid- 
eration shall be given to exci'llcnce of arr^hitectnre and design, and to 
tiie inclusion of works of art (not representing moii' than 1 per centum 
of the cost of the jiroject ) . 

(e) The Secretary shall fix and collect premium charges for the 
insnvance of mort^rages ntuler tins section which shall be pavable annu* 
aliv \n ad\aucc by the mortgagee, either in cash or in denentures of 
the Multipurpoise Senior Center Insurance FuKd (established by 9ub* 
m'tion (h)^ ii-^sned at par plus nccrtied intere^rt* In the case of fttiy 
mortgage such charge slial! be not le^sthan an amount <?quivalent to 
ono-fourth of t per centum per annum nor more than an amount equiv- 
alent to 1 per centum p^U' iuwwm of the amount of the principal obli- 
gation of tho moilgaire ontj^tnnding at any one time, without taking 
into account delinquent jraynients or prepaymuuts* In addition to the 
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invniitmi diMr/rn lioielii providod for, the rieriThuy is antliorixed to 
oliiUfru ami coWvct jtiicIi anioiiuts ius lio muy iWni ivason:il)le for tlie 
ni»pnnt?al of a pioiu'ity or projrcr chirin;r anjuiiiiHoi^ alteration, or 
rruovatii)!!; U\l siicli dmrovjs lor a|)prai;^il anil iUffiHM'tion shall not 
a|r^xn\Lrati- nmrc than 1 per contuui of tho original principal face 
ainoriMt of thv inoi tgag(\ 

( f ) Thv S?crrtary nniy consont to tlu» rHoase of a part or parts of 
till* niort^ra;/^! property or project from the lieti of any niortyage 
insnnnl nnder this section npon ,snoh terms and conclitiona us lie niay 
l*rescrihe. 

(g) (i) The Secretary shall have the snnie funetions, po\vei*s. nnd 
duties (insofar as applicable) with itjspect to the insnrance of moii- 
gages wr/hv this section as the Secretar}* of Honsing and Urban Devel- 
opuietit has with rospect to the insurance of mortgages under title H 
of the atioaal Honsmg Act 

(2) Tlie piovisionsof subsections (e), (g), (h), (i), (j), (k), (1), 
and of section of the National Honsing Act shall apply to 
moi tgageti insured under this section; except that, for the purposes of 
their application with respect to such mortgages, all references in such 
provisions to the General Insurance Fund shall be deemed to refer to 
the ^Inltipurpose Senior Center Insurance Fund, and all references in 
such pi^ovisions to ^Seci*etary' shall be deemed to refer to the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(h) (1) There is hereby created a Multipttrpose Senior Center 
Insurance Fund which shall be used by the Secretary as a revolv-ng 
fimd for carrying out all the insnrence pt*ovisions of this section. AU 
mortga^s insured under this section shall "be insured under and be the 
obligation of the ^^lultipurpose Senior Center Insurance Fund. 

(2) The genei-al expenses of the operations of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare relatmg to mortgages insured under 
this section may be charged to the MultipuiiK)ae Senior Center 
Insurance Fund. 

(3) Mone)»s in the Multipurpose Senior Center Insurance Fund 
not needed for the current operations of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare with respect to mortgages insure<1 under thia 
flection shall be deposited with the Treasurer of the United States to 
the credit of such fund, or invested in bonds or other obligations of^ 
or in bonds or other obligations gtiarenteed as to principal and interest 
by, the Ifnited States. The Secretary may^ with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, pnrehase in the open marlcet del^iiturea 
issued as obligations of the Multipurpose Senior Center Insurance 
Fund. Sucli purchases shall be made at a price which will provide an 
mvestment yield of not less than the yield obtainable from other 
investments authorised by this section. Debentures so purchased shall 
bo canceled and not reissued. 

(4) Premium char^^s, adjusted premium charges, and nppniisal 
and other fees received on accotmt of the insurance of any mortgage 
nncler this section, the receipts derived from property covered bv stich 
mortgages and frem any claims, debts, contracts, property* wnA seen* 
riry assigned to the Secretni*y in connection therewith, and 'all earnings 
tu^ the assets of the fund, shall be credited to the Multipurpose Senior 
Center Insurance Fund. The principal of ^ and inteitist paid and to be 
paid on, debentures which are the obligation of such fund, cash insur- 
ance payments and adjustments, and expenses incumd n\ the han* 
(ilihg, management, renovation^ and disposal of pioperties acquired^ 
in connetiion with mortgages insured under this section, shidl be 
charged to such fund. 
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(0) Tlicve niv nnthonml to 1)0 nppiopnntcd to pvovUle initial 
ctiiiitul for the Multipurpo:^^* .Seuiov Center Iiisiinince Fnnd, and to 
nssniv till* soundness of siu'li fund tlnnvarti«i\ surli j^iuhh us may Im 
necessary. 

ANNfAt. INVrUKsr i;U.\M'.s 

Sw. 507. (a) To Wi^siM nonproHt pr'h'ato nvifiu'lej? to rednc.* llu! 
cost of honoNvini? from otlier sources for tlir uoqais^itiou, alteration 
or renovation of facilities, the Siforet.iry may make autuuil intercat 
grants to such agencies, 

(b) Anmial interest grants under tlrs se^'tion witli resjwt to aity 
facility shall be nuule over a fi.\ed perio.l not exceedin^c forty years, 
and provision for such grants shall be embodied in a contract guaran- 
teeing their payment over snch period. Kach such grant shall be in 
an amount not greater than the difference between (I) the average 
aniunil debt ^jervice which would be required to be paid, during the 
life of the loan, on the amount borrowed from other sources for the 
acquisition, alteration or renovation or such facilities, and (2) the 
average annual debt service which the institution would have been 
required to pay, during the life of the loan, with I'espect to such 
amounts if the applicable intf»rest rate wei'e 3 per centum per annum : 
rpvHdedy That the amount on which such grant is ba:<ed shall be 
approved by the Secretary, ' 

(c) (1) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
Secretary such sums as niay be necessary for payment of annual 
interest grants in accordance with this section. 

(2) Contracts for annual interest grants under this section sliall 
not be entered into in an aggregate amount greater than is authorized 
in appropriation Acts* 

(d) Not more than I2V2 P«r centum of the funds pi'ovided for 
in tins section for grants may be used within any one State, 

pAitT H — IxrnAL Stafhso op IMultxptrpose Sexior Cknters 

PfinSONXKfi STAtnNO GRANT TRO^JILVM AirTHORlZtD 

Sko. 511. (a) For the purpose of assisting in the establishment 
and initial operation of multipurpose senior centei*8 the Commissioner 
may, in accordance With the provisions of this part, make grants to 
meet, for the temponuy periods specified in this part* all or part of 
tlie. costs of comr)ensation of professional and technical personnel for 
tlie initial opemtion oif new multipurpose senior centei-s and for the 
delivery of Koi?ial services established therein. 

(b) Grants for such costs of any center under this title may be 
nntdo only for the period be^finning with the fi«t day of the fii*st 
month jfor which snch grant is made and ending with the close of 
tlirce yeaiti a fter snch first day. Snch grants with respect to any center 
may not excee<l 75 per centum of snch costs for the fit*st year of the 
project* C65jfi per centum of such costs for the second year of the proj- 
ect, and »0 per centtmi of snch costs for the third vear of the pit)ject. 

(c) In making such grsmts, the Secretary shall take into account 
tite relative needs of the several States for comniunity centers for s^^nior 
citiisens, their relative financial needs, and their population of persond 
over si.xty years of age. 

(d) For the purpose 0^ this part, there are authorized to be appro- 
priated a\ich sums as may be necessary for the fiscal vear ending 
June ao, 107;], and for each of the next two succeeding fiscal yeai-s. 
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TITLE VI— NATIONAL OLDER AMERICANS VOLUNTEER 

PROGRAM 

Tart A— Retired Senior Volvnteer Program 

GRANTS AND CONTRACTS FOR VOLUNTKKR SERVICE PROJECTS 

Sec. 60L (a) In order to help retired persons to avail themselves 
of opportunities for voluntary service in their nimmunity. the Sec- 
retary authorized to make k'I'uuIs to State a^eiu ies (established 
or desiKiKded purMuant to simIumi :to:U:i)(n) or giants to or 
roiilrnrts with ulher iMd»lii* ant! iuMi|irolil privnit* ai^tMirit^s and 
orvaiii/alnMiM In pny pari m o( Wu* ihmIh fur IIm* dovrlopmciil or 
(ipcnilinn. iir Imlh, i»r Milunln-r .si'iMir pniv^r.iius under lliis s«t 
liiMi. il' lu' ili'liMiiuiU's in atrnnlanrf with ,surli n'>rulali«»iis as he 
may prt»srrilM» that — 

(1) voluntei'rs shall not be compeJisated ft»r other than trans- 
portation, meals, and other out-of-por'ket expenses incident to their 
services; 

(2) only individuals aged sixty or over will provide services in . 
the program (except for administrative purposes)^ and such ser- 
vices will be performed in the community where such individuals 
reside or in nearby communities either (a) on publicly owned an(jl 
operated facilities or projects, or (b) on local projects sponsored 
by private nonprofit organizations (other than political parties), 
other than projects involving the construction, operation, or main- 
tenance of so much of any facility used or to be used for sectarian 
instruction or as a place for religious worship ; 

(3) the program will not result in the displacement of employed 
workers or impair existing contracts for services; 

(4) the program includes such short-terti) training as may be 
necessary to make the moat effective use of the skills and talents 
of those individuals who are participating, and provides for the 
payment of the reasonable expenses of trainees ; 

(5) the program is being established . and will be carried out 
with the advice of persons competent in the field of service being 
staffed, and of persons with interest in and knowledge of the needs 
of older persons; and 
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(6) the program is coordinated with other related Federal and 
State proKrams. 

(b) Payments under this part pursuant to a jrrant or contract 
n)ay bt» niadi* (aftt»r necessary adjustment, in the case of grants, on 
account of previously made overpayments or underpi.yments) in 
advance or by way of reimbursement, in siu'h installm<»nts and on 
such conditions, as the Secretary may detei niiTie. 

(c) The Secretary shall not award any Rrant or contract under 
this part for a project in any State to any agency or organization 
unless, If such State has a State agency established or designated 
pursuant to section 303 (a) (1). siuh agoncy is the recipient of 
the award or such agency has had not less than sixty days in which 
to review the project application and make recommendations 
thereon. 

(d) Nolwirristaudlnfr any olhci* proviz^ion of lnw. no coinponsa(ioM 
pn»\i(!*^d to individunl vol:mtcei-s luider this part aUwW Ik* cju^idcriMl 
lucouie for any parpo-;o wimtriOBVor. 

AlITIIOUI/ATION (»K APPUOPUIATIONS 

Sec- 603. There are authorized to be appn»priateil fi»r grants or 
i ontriicts under this part. $5,000,000 for the liscal year ending June 
30. 1070. $10,000,000 for the liseal year ending June 30. VMl. and 
$15,000,000 lor the fiscal year ending June :!0. 1072 

and $15,000,000 for the fiscal year endin«r Joue 30, lOT:), 
§17,500,001) for the fiscal year ending Jime 30, 1074, and ii;;20,000,0(^0 
for the fiscal year ending thine 30, 1975 , 

PART B— ^):^TKR CRANDFARENT VltOllRAM AXO OlMTt AMERICANS COMMVNnY 

SERVICB FR00IC\MS 



Snr. 61 L (a) The (•ommissioner is authorized to make grants to 
or- contracts with public and nonprofit private agencies and organi- 
;iatioiis to pay pait or all of the cost of cfevelopment and operation of 
projects designed to provide opportunities for low-income pei-sons 
aged sixty or over to render supportive person-to-person services in 
health, education, welfare, and related settings to children haviujt? 
cxreptional needs, including services as 'Foster Grandparents^ to 
ciiilaren receiving care iu hospitals, homes for dependent and 
neglected children, or other establishments providing care for children 
with special needs. 

(b) The Commissioner is also authorized to make grants or coh- 
tracts to carry out the purposes describe^l in subsection (a) in the case 
of persons (other than children) having exceptional needs, inchtdiug 
ser^^ices as ^senior health nides^ to work with persons i^eceiving home 
health care and nursinjj: care, and as ^senior companions^ to i)erdons 
having developmental disabilities. 
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(c) lXv»»f*uts under Miis (mrt pursiuinfc to a prnnt or contract may 
be made (after necessary adjushneiib on account of previously mado 
overpayments or imdorpaymeiit^) in advaiwe or by way of i*eimburse- 
nient, in such installments and on such conditions as the Commissioner 
may detennine. 

(d) Xotwithstanding any other provision of law, no compensation 
provided to individual volnnteei's under this part shall be considered 
income for any piupose whatsoever. 

CDNDITIONSOK liUAMS ASM HTnI UAiTS 

See. Illii!. (a) (I) In adniinislcrinK part i\w Snvrlary . 
.shall— 

(A) a.ssnre thai the now participants in any project are i>lder 
|H!rs(»ns(»r low income who are no h»nK*M' in the regular work force; 

(B) award a ^vnni or contract only if lu* determines that the 
project will not result in the displacement of emph»yed workers or 
impair existing contracts for services. 

(2) The Secretary shall not award a tjrant or contract under 
this part which involves a project proposed to be carried out 
throughout the State or over an area more comprehensive than one 
community unless — 

(A) the State agency (established or designated under section 
303(a) (1)) is the applicant for such grant or contract or. if not, 
such agency has been afforded a reasonable opportunity to apply 
for and receive such award and to admmister or supervise the 
administration of the project ; and 

(B) in cases in which such agency is not the grantee or contrac- 
tor (including cases to which subparagraph (A) applies but in 
which such agency has not availed itself of the opportunity to apply 
for and receive such award) . the application contains or is support- 
ed by satisfactory assurance that the project has been developed, 
and will to the extent appropriate be conducted in consultation 
with, or with the participation of, such agency. 

(3) The Secretary shall not award a grant or contract under 
this title which involves a project proposed to be undertaken en- 
tirely in a community served by a community action agency 
unless— 

(A) such agency is the applicant for such grant or contract or, 
if not, such agency has been afforded a reasonable opportunity to 
apply for and receive such award and to admin'ster or supervise 
the administration of the project; and 

(B) in cases in which such agency is not the grantee or contrac- 
tor (including cases to which subparagraph (A) applies but in 
which such agency has not availed itself of the opportunity to 
apply for and rereive such award), the application contains or is 
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«iHHX)rtc.« liy aatiafaitory iissiirun**' that th»' pntji'ft has Ihhmi 
deveh»ped, ami will to the fxtt-ut iippropriatf In- »oiuliul»'d iti ntii- 
aultation with, or with the parti»iputi»Mi of, siuh uK»Muy; and 

(C) if such State has a State aicency established or designated 
pursuant to section 303 (a) (1), such atcency has had not less than 
46 days in which to review the project application and make 
recommendations thereon. 

(b) The term "community action agency" as used in this section, 
means a community action agency established under title II of the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. 

INTERAGENCY COO. ERATK N 

Sec. 613. lii' ndministeritifr this pait. the Commissioner shr'l consult w 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, the Departmeuts of Labor •. 
Health, Education, and AVelfaie and any other Federal agencies 
administerini; • ' vant in-ograins with a view to achievm? optimal 
coordination w . ..iich other programs and shall promote the coordi- 
nation of proiecii under this part with other public or private pro- 
crams or pi-ojp^ts carried out at State and local leyelsu Such, Federal agencies 
shall cooperate with the Secretary in disseminating information about 
She avauJblllty of assistance under this part and in promoting the identi- 
i^itfon lid Interest of low-income older persons whose services 
may be utilized in projects under this part. 



AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Skc. m. (a) (1) Tl.ereur«anthori7!edtobeappropriated f^^^ 
or contmcts under subsections a and b of fieotion 6tl.$2j,0(H),000 
foi the^scal year ending June 30, 19T3, $32,500,000 for the fiscal year 
cndiiiK .hmp 30, 1!.71, and i?.jn.nOf>.000 for the fisral u-ar ending 
r < f'--i't;otive1v..>f vvUioli (A) $:ir.,OlH),000 for the fiscal year 

19T4, and $:}•> OOO.OOO for the fis.>al year i'tidiii«,' .liuse -10, l.)(.>,,u.-.pci. 
tiv.^lv, Kha 1 I c aMiilal.Ic for :;:irli ya.^ for givnts or contiac s nmler 
i'tioti (^) of section Oil, and (H) f'Mim for the <'*•" >••;' • 
. ^^>\ms June J'.O, li)74. aud $SJ)()0.on.) for tin: n<r,.! y-.ir ^'^'l'''!-, ^ •J'^' 
. .. , resi)e*:ti\ely, .shall Im available for sticli ye-irs lor grunts oi con- 
ff.jcts under suliwectiou (b) of such section. 

(2) If the siiins a.itlmri/.ed to be appropriated under P».r"irmP ' 
(1) 0 this sub..ection for fiscal years begiiiiuiig after June ..0, lJi. , 

not appropriated and made available for each sueli hacal year, t e 
such sums as are so m-propriated and made av.ulable for each such 

fiacal yea r shall be allocated so that— ... 

(A) any amounts appropriated not m excess of a sum which 
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T\hcri addetl to carryover huluiiees otherwise available for oblitra- 
r^"^T^'^'' of section Gil equals $25,000,000 shiill 
bo I .ed lor grants or contracts under such subsection ; ulid 

( m any amounts appropriated in excess of a sum which when 
added to carryover balances otherwise available for oblicrfttion 
under sul)sectiou (a) of section (U I equals 1,000,000 forthe'fiscal 
j'eiirendini^.Iune^^^^ 1U74, and $:]n,000.000 for th; fiscal year end! 
ing June 30, 10 5, respectively, shall be used for granti or con- 
tracts for such iiscal yeare under subsection (a) of such section. 

TITLE VII- NUTRITION PROGRAM FOR THE ELDERLY 

nNDIKG0 AND PURPOSE 

Sec. 701. (a) The CongresB finds that the research and development 
nutrition projecte for the elderly conducted under title IV of the 
uioer Amcncans Act have demonstrated the effectiveness of, and the 
need for, permanent nationwide projecte to assist in meeting the 
nutritional and social needs of millions of persons aged sixty or older. 

P®."?"? eat adequately because (1) they cannot 

afford to do so: (2) they lack the skilfs to select and pUare nourish- 
ingand well-balanced meals; (8) they have limited mobility which may 
impair their capacity to shop and cook for themselves; and (4) they 
have feelings of rejection and loneliness which obliterate the incentive 
necessary to prepare and eat a meal alone* These and other physio- 
logical, psychological, social, and economic changes that occur with 
aging result in a pattern of livbg, which causes malnutrition and 
further ohysical and mental deterioration. 

(b) In addition to the food stamp program, oonrmiodity distribu- 
tion systems and old-age income benefits, there is an acute need for a 
national policy which provides older Americans, particularly those 
with low incomes, with low cost, nutritionally sound meals served in 
strategically located centers such as schools, churches, community cen- 
ters, senior citizen centers, and other public or private nonprofit 
institutions where they can obtain other social and rehabilitative serv- 
ices. Besides promoting better health among the older segment of our 
population through improved nutrition, such a program would reduce 
the isolation of old age, offering older Americans an opportunity to 
live their remaining years in dignity. 



ADUtKISTtATioK 



...1 ^5?* ^ effectively carry out the purposes of this 

title, the Commissioner rfjaU—T^ 

(1) administer the program through ttie Administration on 
Aging; and 

(2) consult with the Secretary of Agriculture and make full 
utilization of the Food and Nutrition Service, and other existing 
services of the Department of Agriculture* 

(b) In carrying out the provisions of this title, the Commissioner is 
authorized to reouest the technical assistance and oobperation of tRe 
Department of Labor, the Office of Economic Opportunity, the 
Department of Mousing and Urban Development, the Department of 

Transportation, and such oti^r departments and agencies of the 
Federal Governtiient as may be appropriate. 

(c) The Commissioner is authorized to use, with their coiisent, the 
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aervices, eouipmont, poreoniiel, «nd facilities of Federal and qtlier 
agencies with or witnout reimbursement and on a similar basis to 
cooperate with other public and private agencies and instrumentalities 
in the use of services, equipment, pereonnel, and facilitiw, . 

(d) In carrying out the purposed of this title, the Commissionei is 
authorized to pro\Mde consultative services and technical assistance 
to anv public or private nonprofit institution or organization, agency, 
or political subdivision of a State; to provide shoit-term train iiig and 
tec^ical instruction ; and to collect, prepare, publish, and disseminate 
special educational or informational materials, including reports ot 
the projocto for which funds are provided under this title. 



ALLOTTMENT OF FDNDB 



Sec. 703. (8^ (1) From the sums appropriated for any fiscal year 
under section 708, each State shall be allotted an amount which bcare 
the same ratio to such sum as the population aged 60 or over in such 
State bears to the population aged 60 or over in all States, except 
that (A) no State shall be allotted less than one-half _of 1 per centum 
of the sum appropriate*! for the fiscal year for w^icli the determi- 
nation is madef and (B) Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin Islands. 
• and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands shall each be allotted 
an amount equal to one-fourth of 1 per centum appro- 
priated for the fiscal year for which tlie determination is made. For 
the purpose of the exception contained in this paragraph, the tenn 
•State' doM not include Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, 
and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. » j 

(2) The number of persons aged sixty or oyer m any State and 
for all States shall be determined VtheCommiasioner on the basis of the 
most satisfactory data available to nim* , , ^. /„\ 

(b) The amount of any State's allotment under ««l>?f,<=t'«" "Jj^. 
any fiial year which the Commissioner determines w 11 not '^"'"'d 
thJt year shall be. .allotted. i?,m time tP/'^ "itSSt^rdPl'on to the 

allotment to any State in any fi«:'f^/«'''«^?JlhrJ..Tch fS^t 
tion that the Federal allotment will be matched during each mM year 
by 10 per centum, or more, as the case may be, from funds or in kind 
resources from non-Federal sources, ^ . ^ ^ ,i,y 
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to any public or private nonprofit institution or organiajation, airency, 
or i)oliticftl subdivision of such State, submitting an approved plan 
in accordance with the provisions of section 705, including the require^ 
niont tlittt any such payment or payments shall be matched in the 
proiH)rtion specified in subsection (c) for snch State, by funds or in 
kind ivsources from non-Federal sources. 

.(e) The State agency may, upon the request of one or more 
recipients of a grant or contract, purchase agricultural commodities 
am other foods to be provided to such nutrition projects assisted 
under this part* The Commissioner may require reportslrom State agencies, 
in such form and detail as he may prescribe, concerning requests bv 
recipients of grants or contracts for the purchase of such agricultural 
commodities and other foods, and action taken thereon. 

PAYMFNT or GRANTS 

Src. 704. Payments pursuant to grants or coiitracte under this title 
may bo nmde m instaJlments, and in advance or by way of leimbursc- 
nient, with necesbarv adjustments on account of overpayments or 
underpayments, as the Commissioner may determine. 



STATE PLANS 



Skc. 705. fa) Any State which desires to receive allotments under 
this title shall submit to the Commissioner for approval a State plan for 
:nir|)ose8 of this title which, in the case of a SUte agency desiimat^d 
DursuHnt to 8cction.304 of this Act, shall he in the form of on amend- 
ment to the State plan provided in section 305. Such plan shall— ' 
(1) establish or designate a single SUte agency as tAe sole 
agency for administering or supervising the adnunistration of the 
plan and coordinating operations under the plan with other 
agencies i. roviding services to the elderly, which agency shall be 
the agency designated pursuant to section ft(Ufa) (1) 6f this Act 
unless the Governor of such State shall, witfithe'aVpiSvafo^^^^^^ 
Commissioner , designate another agency ; 

(2) sets forth such policies and procedures as will provide 
satisfactory assurance that allotments paid to the State under 
the provisions of this title will be expended— 

(A) to make j^ants in cash or in kind to any public or ' 
private nonprofit institution or organization, agency, or polit- 
ical subdivision of a State (referred to herein as 'recipient 
of a grant or contract') — 

(i) to carry out the program as described in section 
706. 

(it) to provide up to 90 per centum of the costs of the 
purchase and preparation of the food; delivery of the 
meals; and such other reasonable eipenses as may be 
incurred in providing; nutrition services to persons aged 
sixty or over. Recipients of grants or contracts may 
charge participating individuals for meab furnish^ pur- 
suant to guidelines esublished by the Commiesionerj tajSng 
into corjideration the income ranges of eligible iiiaivia* 
uals in Iocs* immunities and other sources of income of 
the recipients of a grant or a contract 

(iii) to provide up to dO per centum of the costs of 
such supporting services as may be necessary in each 
instAnoe^ such as the costs of related social services and, 
where appropriate^ the costs of transportation between 
the project site and the residences of eligible individuals 
who could not participate in the project in the absence of 
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audi trttiisiwrtutioii, to tim extent such costs arc not met 

throuirh other Federal, State, or local prognvnis. 

(B) to provide for the proi>er and eftu-ient adiuimstration 
of the StHte plan nt the least possible udmiuistrative cost, 
for the fiscal year ending iliute 30, 1973^ not 
to exceed an amount equal to 10 per ceutmn of the amount 
allotted to the State unless a greater unmunt ni s\irh fisc;u visir 
is approved by the. Commissioner. For thft fisoal yeui-s 
ending 'ifter June "A 107.'^ funds aliotred to u 
Slrtte for State pliumlng and adininistratiun pui^miut to sectiou 306 
of this Act may be \\m\ for tlie administration of the State plan sub- 
mitted p\u^uunt to this section, except that wherever the *i[Overnor 
of the State designates an agency other than the agency designated 
under section 304(a)(1) of this Act, then the Commissioner shall 
determine that jjortion of a State's allotment imder section 306 which 
shall be available to the agency designated under section 705(:v)(l) 
for pUmning and administration. In administering the State plan, 

the State agency shall— . ^ . , . 

(i) make reports, in such form and contamnig s\icu 
information, as tlicCommissioner may req\nre to cpry out 
his functions nuder this title, including repoits of partici- 
pation by the groups s|)eeificd in subsiH'tion (4) of this 
section; and keep such records and afford such access 
thereto as the Commissioner mav find necessary to assure 
the corrcctnrss and veriHcation of such iisiKirts and proper 
disbursement of Federal funds under this title, and 

(ii) provide satisfactory assurance that such fiscal 
control and fund accounting procedures will be adopted . 
as may be necessary to assure proper disbin'sement of, 
and accounting for, Federal funds paid under this title to 
the State, including any such funds paid by the State to 
the recipient of a grant or contract. 

^ (B) provide such methods of administration (including 
methods relating to the establishment and maintenance of per- 
sonnel standards on a merit basis, except that the Commissioner shall 
exercise no authority with respect to the selection, tenure of 
office, and compensation of any individual employed m accord- 
ance with such methods) as are necessary for the proper and 
efficient operation of the plan. 

(4) provide that prefei'enrc shall be given in awarding 
grants to carry out the purposes of this title to pnojctts serving 
•primarily low^ncome individuals and provide assurances that, 
to the extent feasible, grants will be awarded to Pt*ojects operated 
by and servingthe needs of minority, Indian^ and limited English- 
speaking eligible individuals in proportion to their numbers m 

(trprov-ule thnt, wh.n mutually agreed upon by recipients 
luulor title III of this Act. * • , . , , j * 

Si this title, oV (2) tiftt in the administration of thr pkn tliorc m a 
fliWe to oomnlv substnntittlly with any siicli prov slon or witli any 
S rSCh in the Spplicat J o a « ^^..^^^ 

coiitMWt approved pursuant to such plan, the Commissioner slmll notify 
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such Stftte agency that further pn.viimnt« will not be made to the State 
under the provisions of this title (or in his discretion, that further' 
payments to the State will be limited to programs or projects under 
the State plan, or portions thereof, not affected by the failure, or that 
the State agency shall not make further payments under this part to 
specified local agencies affected by the failure) until he is satisfied 
that there is no longer anv such failure to comply. Until he is so 
satisfied, the Commissioner shall make no further payments to the State 
under this title, or shall limit payments to recipients of grants or 
contracts under, or parts of, the State plan not aflectcd by the failure 
or paymonU to the State agency under this Pait shall be limited to 
recipients of grants or contracts not aflfectca by the failure, as the 
•case mav be. 

(d)(1) If any State is dissatisfied with the Commissioner*^ 3 iinal action 
with respect to the approval of its State plan submitted under sub- 
section (a), or with respect to teriniiiatiou of pavinents in whole or 
in part under subsection (c), such State may, within sixty days after 
notice of such action, file with the United States couit of appeals for 
the circuit in which such State is located a petition for review of that 
action* A copy of the petition shall be forthwith transmitted by the 
derk of the court to the Commissioner. The Commissioner thereupon shall file 
in the court the reoord of the proceeding on which he based his f.ction, 
^ IT 3?"'"°" ?112 o\ title 28, United States Code ' 

(J) Ihe fmdinus of fact by the Commissioner, If suppoited by sub- 

sWnf^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ior Kood cause 

nowii, may rtniand the case to the Commissioner to take further evidence, 

and the Commissioner maj^ thereupon make new or modified findini^ 
fact and mav modify his previous action, and shall certify to tW^^ °^ 
&T.n* 'iyjl*^^' proceeding,. Such new or modififflinS 
ra^Thi^'"!;^ ^ conclusive ifsupjKjrted by substantial evid^ce. 
rJJLu^LnaJ^ J.^sjiiction to afcrmlthe action^of the 

Commissioner or to set it aside, in wiRole or in part. The judgment of the 
wjurt shall be subject to review by the Supreme Court of the United 
States upon certiorari or certification as provided in section 1254 of W 
title 28, United States Code* 

NUnatiOM and OTHKR t»a00RAM ttEQt/lllKMENTS 

Siso* 706. (a) Funds allotted to any State during any fiscal year 
pursuant to section 703 shall be disbursed by the State agency to recip- 
ients of grants or contracts who agree— 

\1) to establish a project (referred to herein as a 'nutrition 
project') which, five or more days per week* pi-ovides at least one 
not meal per day and any additional meals, hot or cold, which the 
recipientof a grant or contract may elect to provide, each of which 
assures a minimum of one^tliird of the daily recommended dietary 
allowances as established by the Food and Nutrition Board of 
the National Academy of Sciences-National Research Council ; 
^ (2) to provide such nutrition project for individuals aged 
91. ^^^^ ^'^o the specifications set forth In clauses (!)• 
(2), (8), or (4) ol section 701 (a and their spouses (t^ferwd to 
herein as 'eligible Individuals') i 

(3) to furnish a site for such nutrition project in as close prox* 
Imlty to the majority of eligible individuals' residences as feasible, 
such as a school or a churcli, preferably within walking distance 
where iK)esible and, where appropriate* to furnish transportation 
to such site or home-delivered meals to eligible individuals who are 
homebound; 

(4) to wi'iVm methods of administration, including outreach, 
which will assure that the maiimum number of eligible Individ- 
tiais may have an opportunity to participate in such nutrition 
project; 

(6) to provide special menus, where feasible and approprlate4 
to meet the particular dietary needs arising from the nealth 
requirements, religious requirements or ethnic backgrounds of 



eligible Individuals; 
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(C) to provide a nettinjj conducive to expftiidiiig tlio iiiitntiou 
project ftnd to include, as a piirt of such project, recieationaj 
rtctivities, informational, health and welfare counseling and 
referral serviees* where such services an^ not otherwise available; 

(7) to include such training as may be necessary to enable the 
personnel to curry out the provisions of this title; ^ 

(8) to establish and adiuinister the mitrition projfct with the 
advice of persons couipetent in the field of service in which 
tliv nutrition program is being provided, of elderly pei-sons who 
will themselves pailicipata in the program and of pei-sons who 
are knowledgeable with regard to the needs of elder W persons; 

.(9) to provide an opportunity to evaluate the effectiveness, 
feasibility, and I'ost of each particular type of such project; 
' (10) to give prefeivnce to pei-sons aged sixtv or over for any 
staff positions, full- or part-time, for which sucli persons qualify 
ami to encourage the voluntary participation of other groups, 
such as college and high school students iti the operation of tlie 
project; and , ^ 

(11) to comply with such other standards as the commissioner 
may by regulation prescribe in order to assure the nigh qijttlity 
of the nutrition project and its general effectiveness in attaining 
the ol)je4itives of this title. 

(b) The. Commissioner and the Comptroller General of the United 
States or any of their'diily authorized "representatives shall have access 
for the purpose of audit and examination to any books, documents, 
pajwrs, and records that are pertinent to a grant or contract received 
under this title. 



AVAILAniHTY OV SiniPtTTS COMMODmUS 

Sk('. 707. (a) AfrriciiUnrnl commodities and products piirchnsed 
by the Secretary nf Afrricultui'e under seutif)n 32 of the Act of* 
Aupust 21, (7 U.S.C. (S\2o) may be donated to a recipient of a 
prunt or contrnct to \)e used for providing nutritional services in 
accordance with the provisions of this title. 

(b) The Commodity Credit Corporation may dispose of food 
commodities under section 416 of the Ar^rioultural Act of 1H9 (7 
IT.S.C. 14ol) by donating them to a recij^ient of a grant or contract 
to be used for providing nutritional sennces in accordance with the 
proviainus of this title. 

(c) Dairy produces purchased by the Secretary of Agricultttre i 
under 5?ection 70J) of the Food and Afrricidture Act of 1966 (7 U.S*C* 
144flft-l) may l)e used to meet the requirements of programs providing 
nutritional services in accordance with the provisions of tliis title. 
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AITKOPRIATIONS AUTUORIZEO 

enoing .inm dO, 1974. In addition, there are horcbv authorizeH ^ i» 
appropriated for such fiscal ycaw a« part ofX ^proprSn^for 
salaries and expenses for the Administration on xSmTmrnl^ 
Congress may determine to.be necessary to ca?,^ o uK provK 
of tSis title. Smns appropriated pureuant to tl3s section wS aS 

expended prior to the banning of the fiscal vear 
succeeding, the fisca^ year for which suchftX^ere aJSated 
SSTsialV^r""' ^md\t^r^ d?.riS?SSh s^c- 



RELATIONSHIF TO 0TUX8 LAWS 

t^^^' P"rt of the cost of any project under this title mav bo 

treated as income or benefits to any eh'^i^le'individualTr the duK 
of anyotherprogramorprovisioMof StoteorFederallaw. ^ ^ 

MSCIXLAyxoVS 

Sec. 710. None of the provisions of this title shall be constnipH tn 
prevent a recipient of a grint or a contnwt f rwn entoringinSVn m 

JKstite pl".n*"^ P"^^"^""" ^^^^ °' * 
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Mr. Brademas. Tho Select Subcommittee on Education of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labov, House of Representatives, will come 
to order for the purpose of conducting an oversight hearing on the 
Older Americans Act of 1965 as amended. 

The Chair ought first to say how very pleased my colleagues on 
this subconunittee and I are to be here at the Ethel Percy Andrus 
Gerontology Center on the campus of this great university. 

T should also introduce my colleagues who are here in California 
today. On my right is my distinguished Republican colleague from 
Idaho, Congressman Orval Hansen. Next vo him is the distmguished 
Republican Representative from California. Congressman Alphonzo 
Bell. On .* y left is my distinguished Democratic colleague from 
Miami, Fla., Congressman William Lehman. On his left is the staff 
director and counsel to the subcommittee. Mr. Jack Duncan. On the 
far right is Mr. Charlf"=; Radcliff, the minority counsel to the Educa- 
tion and Labor CommiJee. 

The Chair wants to say how pleased he was to have been able to be 
present in February for the dedication of this magnificent center and 
to take an opportuiiity as well to express the appreciation of our col- 
leagues, to Dr. James Birren, the director of the center, to Miss Linda 
Ross, to Dr. James Peterson, and, indeed, to all of the members of the 
staff at the Andrus Gerontology Center for their efforts in helping 
and making arrangements for tnese hearings. 

In addition, the '^hair wishes to express a particular word of ap- 
preciation to Leonard Davis who has done so much to make this center 
possible and to his associate Mrs. Marion Goodman for the contribu- 
tions they have made in helping to make possible our visit to 
California. 

One might point out as well that we are opening our hearings, not in 
a vacuum, but in the context of some legislative developments that can 
have the most profound impact on Federal legislation affecting older 
citizens as well as, in particular, affecting i-esearch and establishment 
of centers of the kind of which the Andrus Center is an example. 

I refer, for example, to the Older Americans Services Amendments 
bill, approved by the Senate only a few days ago, which, hopefully, 
will come again "before the House of Representatives in the very near 

future. , . . , . , . £ ' 

You may recall that this bill, winch includes authorissation for in- 
creased support of research on problems of the aging and of m^'ti- 
disciplinary centers in gerontology, was vetoed by President Ntxon 
last October after Congress had adjourned and we had, therefore, no 
opportunityto vote an ov ; ride. , . , ^ j 

You might recall as well that just 2 weeks ago the President vetoed 
another measure which was produced by the subcommittee that is of 
significance to many older Americans; namely, the Rehabilitation Act 
of lots which would have extended the SQ-year-old Vocational Ke- 
habilitation Act and provided certain other changes in that program. 

Hopefully we shall be able to fashion a bill which will continue to 
win the support of both Republicans and Democrats in the House of 
Representatives and the Senate and which the President will sign into 

111 V 

There is another development of concern to a number of u«^that 
aflfects aging research, and T refer to the budget requests of the Presi- 
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dont for fiscal 1!)74 which woiihl ivduce fho ■already inadeqiratp train- 
InCl'^^^* ' n A^Wiifj from $8 million in fiscal 

1973 o zero in fiscal year 1974. ^foreover, the proposed 1074 budget 
would also slice )j(l uiillioii from funds for a^rin^' research and training 
m the National Institute of (^hild Health and Human Development^ 
we are. to reiterate, meeting in the context t)f important develop- 
ments tor elderly Americans and for research on their problems. 

I want to make clear that in touching on these points I do not do 
so tor purposes ot embarrassing mv distinguished Republican col- 
leagues on tliissiibcoiumittee. for they have been among the st'iunchest 
defenders ot legislation to help older citizens in our society. 

iNoNV, we are going to hear from a very able group of witnesses today, 
antl 1 think they have already been advised that since our time "is 
limited and the witness list is long that it would be most lielnful to 
the si; -committee it they could sumiiiarizo their obviously very care- 
ful y prepared statements, all of which will be, without obiection, 
includ<^d in the transcript of the hearings. If they would summarize 
that would give us an opportunity to put questions to the witnesses. 

Mr. Hkadky.ns. A\ e are very pleased first to hear from Dr. James E. 
Hirren, the (h rector of the Ktliel Percy Andrus Gerontology Center. 
Heforo I ca I on Dr. Birren, however, I would like to yield to my col- 
leagues in the event any of them wishes to make any observations. 

Mr. Hansen? 

Mr. Hansen. I would echo the chairman's appreciation for ena- 
bling us to hold hearings here this morning. I concur in virtuallv 
everything he said awl share the disappointment in that we have not 
reached agreement with the administration on some of these imnor- 
tant measures. ' 

I think to put it in proper perspective, however, it is useful to note 
that over the last few years as a result of cooperative efforts by the 
(. oiigivss and the administration we have made some progress in levels 
of funding for programs for the aged overall. The budget request is 
sometiiing on the order of $250 million this year coinpared to an 

*''''TC?^rP" '"'"^°» ""f''''' fli^ Older Americans Act 

tor 1970. rhis suggests that there is a need and that need continue.s, 
nntu am hopeful that -ve can reach agreement on measures to respond. 
Mr. BiiADKAr.Ns. (^ongressm.n Lehman ? 

T,„, w "f^"^!- '^^''"'^ <^^i"ifman. It's a real pleasure to be 

hete. We also have present Mrs. Florence Mahonev, wife of Daniel 
Ma honey, who lias come all the way from Florida, and I had to come 
be herV^"""^' " ^ '"'"'^ ^" ^ say. I'm happy to 

Mr. Rkadkmah. Mr. Bell ? 

Mr. Bkt,!,, Mr. rhairman, I could not add anything to Avhat has been 
said, e.s-cept to welcome all of you to California, particularly the Los 
Angeles area, and to say what a pleasure it is to have the opportunity 
to discuss this very important subject today ; and T am most anxious, 
a.s IS the Chairman, to hear the comments of the witnesses. 
^ Mr. BnApEMAs. All right. Dr. Birren; we all look forward to hear- 
ing you. s;r. 

Dr. BtnuKW. Thank von very much. 

[The statements referred to follow : | 
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Statement of Jameb B. Bihuen, Ph. D., Director, Andrus Gerontology Center, 
University ok Southkhn Talifornia 

The Programs of the Ethel Percy Andvua Gerontology Center of the University 

of Southern California 

I want to provide a brief historical sketch about the Center and the background 
of thinking that has gone Into It. In the early 1960s retirement connnUnlt es were 
being built In Southern California that were arousing considerable Interest 
The builder of some of these, Mr. Ross Cortese, encouraged the University to 
establish an Institute for the Study of Retirement and Aging In im. With funds 
that Mr. Cortese provided, a faculty committee appointed by Dr. Topping, then 
president, began to recruit a director for the Center and to Initiate l»annlng. 
The search committee was a unlverslty-wlde committee reflecting the fact that 
the Issues Involved In human aging are broad In scope. I am happy to say that 
the search committee approached me In the Fall of 1064 with the thought of my 
coming here to Southern California to head the new Center. By the Spring of 
1965 I had met with the faculty and administration of the University and the 
decision was reached that I should become the first director of the fledgling 
Rossmoor Cortese Institute for the Study of Retirement and Aging on beptem- 

^^You^^m note that I did not say that I met with students along with the 
faculty and administration when I visited the University. This was because there 
were no students In gerontology at that time! Not a single one. This determined 
for us the first priority, graduate training In gerontology, so there would be 
students prepared to go out and teach and carry out research on the processes of 
agliiL' In Ufldltion, we hoped that our students would continue the pioneering 
role of Dr. Andrus and fan out across the country to establish more centers for 
research, training, and connnunlty projects In gerontology'. Until there Is at least 
one gerontology center In every state and at least one teacher at every university 
and college In this country who Is expert In the subject matter of aging, we can 
h a r dl v rest 

As I said, the first priority of the center was training and in April 1965 we 
l)eKun planning a training program with the faculty. This was partly done in 
tl'o old wooden house across the street from the present Andrus Center building. 
There was one employee, Miss Linda Ross, and with the cooperation and assist- 
ance of Dr. James Peterson who was Chairman of the search Committee for the 
Directorship, the first training grant application was developed which we sub- 
mitted to the Federal Government. In December 1965 we received an award from 
the National Institute of Child Health and Human Development for scholarship 
funds and faculty support. This is still the basis of the present graduate pro- 
gram, it had its basis in faculty planning in 1965. ^ , ^ 

To house the new institute, Uie University undertook to modify space In a 
building at 3717 Grand Avenue. When I arrived on Labor Day we had freshly 
iiiiliited dimrters there. The building had been obtained by the University from 
Mr. HolTinan of the Hoffman Electronics and Television Company. Much was done 
tn make the building livable and the staff of the center grew rapidly to fill the 
Hpiico the Uuiversity provided. t,„^„xa^^4. „♦ 

A.'< head of the Institute, I reported to Dr. Traoy Strevey, Vice President of 
AciubMiiic Affiiirs. ami he guided me through the early problems of start ng the 
fciiter. It was by forthought on the part of the University that I reported directly 
to llic senior academic vice president. In this way the Institute was on neutral ter- 
ritory within the University and it would not become H>e exclusive property of 
„n(. (■iepartinent or one school. Territoriality is a fact of life within universities 
iiM it i.s with tlie worn of l)usiness. My role was viewed as that of Infecting the 
M-lionls and depiirtmonts with tlioughts about their potentials and responsibilities 
ill the field of aging. 1 was to "Kcrontologi.se" the departments to some degree 
sliico it seonied ridiculou.s to dupilcnte the training, facilities, and profess bnal 
imckgrouiids of the other schools and departments. Tlie goal was, for example, to 
iniikc sncial work more self conscious about rt-hat it should be doing in fclatlon to 
•mint.' Siniilfiriv medicine, public (idmlni.«tratlon, and architecture among others 
111.. I a* role to lu^ iioliitcd ..ut. The sciences, too, needed an awareness of the pioneer- 
' state of their sul)ject matter in aging. Biochemistry, cellular biology, psy- 
chologv, Kocioiogy. anthropology and others had not activity In research or tench- 
\m alioiit uging at that time. Among other fleld.s we now see roles a so for 
pcnomicK. political science, and demography. 1 think In this urea the Center has 
an Impact. 
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Kaded those St SL^^^ Hninovitc-h 
He was tluMi £ 1 hi n'*' Hamovltch was oiir first Director of Training. 
«nrl.. i V" ''^^"'"^ ^''^ 0^ t'"* School of Sodal Work While m 

ambUlins 1 « j^^^ 'ii^''''^-^" "Ptiniisiu to match 

their ow fSJ.roV Sf. • '''"^'''"'^ only 

sS^rXISlS^^ i" their studies, re- 

ni.lr..I)3'A^^''T''^' "^'"'""^ "' ^^'^ t""t the" name of the Institute slionld be 
changed to reflect our broadening perspective on aging/lt was rtScfd^r 
to embrace the Rossn.oor Cortese Institute for the SudV of ReHrement nml 
« '^1,." ''■•""^'y conceived oganizatlon to be n med the SSoloLv 

Cen er. The good work was carried forward into tlio new" Center Bv then I l^^^^^^ 

We were fortunate to be selected by a committee on the AARP nnd \RT4 

0 consti ute a memorial to Dr. Ethel Percy Andrus. I still remember the visit 
by the «l«nirnmn of the Oonmiittee. Dr. Verna Carlev u-l en she came to ink 
us over in 1068. I an. pleased that we passed the scrut nv o^Dr Caffv and ?he 

'l^e'r«S?.U'r Tf« nssociations "hen SfacVe tKe Sgnitent 

^ mu "f •^2,000 ()00 to construct tlie building we dedicated Februarv lo 107^ 

The future of gerontoloRy is now ours to nmke What more "i"^^^^^^^ 
the retired have with their contributions placed in our hands tKools and thJ 
encouragement by their good will? This i,«s given the iSers VTthaKni? 
« challenge that can only be met with productive re.search edi ration nn^^^ 
'"n ,T}:l'Ki?'''''^r «^"^'ratio„ «a,, in ou.' an.biZusld "^^^^^^^^^^ 

One of the things that maturity brings with it is a sense of intPrnrPt nn' 

iriTtlnVwhnfH"' Y'"^'" '''' t" ThafS-s not fvTn"^ 

inply that what has been nuist always be. What tvas in aging in i)a.st Kenerations 

we fnlltto S„ m"h- 'n'''^'^ Pa5t K moS S 

;. 1 ^i^"^ t''P Oarden of Eden hypothesis, that thincs were better 

1 the past and we have fallen from a better style of life. Not 1 aifv of us would 
like to go back to the 1920's. I .suspect, with no socia sec ^1^ no health h.s r 
ance and no antibiotics. Three generation fandliS werftE ?m mSSeJa^^^^^^^^ 

he breadwinner was unemployed there was often no income rtrfJmflies had 
if n innH. i''; ^^'^"^ generations doubled up in many cases because it was a wSv 
"f/ ',""t 't ^^""^ the best way of life they could thiik of 

In the 1930's children nml adults still died in large numbers from Lrcuios^s 
inHh.nHl/r™.""'"' ""^ "^her infectious dLseases for which fierwe e 10 
^ If .JS^if*'"''^ fu""" '"'t"'"!" 'leflciendes because we we^ just be- 

«n .1*^ 'f ^^^""^ essentials in our let. In that period Nobel nVizes were 
won In medicine for tlie discovery of vitamin.s. At the end of t e nineteen thir les 
many far sighted medical scientists could see tl. t we we'ra? he eSd 
period of major nmrtality from infectious dLseases and social scientkts wpS 
seeing the tu„«ct of social security. In 1931) the Sst ed tion 0 CoSrv's S 
ems of Aging wns published. In the Spring of 1041 the l' X P biU- Hel ti. llrt 

n\ss"in^:i:tT::z: T.'rr/." "•^if^r •"^^'^ The;";;';' „Sd 

WTcl Waf Wars S^^^^^ l!L^'"i* ^'lll^"^"^ 't shattered by the events of 
wars remd?e tLl lmTKn^ the consequences of 

wars require that hou.^es be built and factor es rebuilt until the tiiue comos wlinn 
one can ngain think of how life might be rather than how it S tr^ We hav2 
Just concluded another long war that has by necessity given en.nhasis to M fi^s 
remote from whnt can be. The young fought this ast war a" all others a fd 
since they have been in universities in large mnnher.s it is onlv nJ urif' that 

. bout 2m.i;s"'n '""^"'r'^ ^•"""'"^^'^ the way tiu" ymmri a ve feu 

nu 1 fi. i ! during our recent past there indeed seemed to be a generation gap 
...L * • "^"^ the generations now ahead of ns^XZSSe 

A M.?"!,M,';"r!' """"t ""«ht l»e throughout our life .span and are ' we nlP 
fn 1 /i!v •''t-'W' )i. the sciences stn.lying aging. I 'l, research li"; 

Jo, S of L '""''l' ^^"""^'^^ to^akTInto ."^ 

thin the bloloi sts h. ?hnx T '"Z;,'''^*' '•'"t""'' ethnic origins 

man tne biologists but they have the oommon need to tell us what is the nature 
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of ngitig, Whnt Is uglng nt the levels of molecule« moving nbout In colls of our 
vital organs? I'rofouncl tiuustlons .still face the sclcMitlst at all levcKs from the 
molecular to the social In dettnlug the nature of aging as It Is now. Ffom this 
win grow clear forecasts about what can be. Forecasts about the control of age 
associated dlswiso becansi? we understand the basic biological changes assot-iated 
with advancing age will be better based than those we now Slndlariy 
forecasts about better mental health and more .satisfying styles of life will all 
come from studies about the nature of nglng as It is at present. ^ » ^ 

The .scientists, I am certain, all share the iwrspectlves Dr. Andrus that wnat 
is does not always have to be. Confusion can enter If we believe we can go directly 
from science to describing what ought to be. What I have done is to describe the 
different tenbes of science : the iMist tense, what was true about aging In the recent 
anil ancient past— this we need If our science Is to be mature. The next tense Is the 
present tens(\ whnt Is aging like today In Its many big and little facets, ilie 
future tense of aging that grows from our science and education Is ivhat can oe. 
We have heard something of these three tenses. I would like to add a fourth one 
on this occasion, what ought to be. This I will call the future perfect tense and 
it Is the tense that Is most confusing to us. * t. * n i« 

Assuming that the research and education in this Center, and hopefully in 
many other centers as well, will show us clearly what can be true of aging In the 
future, do we go directly to action In the belief that this Is what ought to bet 
Efforts In medical technology that can prolong the lives of terminally 111 i)ersons 
Is an Illustration of an area where there Is disagreement that iVhat can oe 
Is not necessarily ichat ought to be. ^ , 

The future perfect tense, what ought to be in aging, is generally the province 
of politicians, legislative bodies and religion. Religion Is the depository of the 
future perfect tense, the collection of values that leads to the definition of what 
should be in society and what should be in our Individual belmvlor. In the area of 
aging, religion has often been more preoccupied with children wlio would use 
them less than a day-a-week and not provide space and programs for the retired. 
Perhaps a coming generation of religious leaders will single out the Issue of 
aging for more direct conceni and get reflecting niore deeply :ibout what ought to 
be in aging and prepare us for the choices we will be having to make In the 
con lni{ years. 

The practical matters of wlmt ought to be In society is the subject matter of 
debates In our leMslatlve bodies. At the present time the executive branch of 
the federal goverament and tlie congress are debating what ought to be. The 
process by which the legislators get their Information from the fact gatherers Is, 
howe^'er, a muddy nmrket place. Many are purveying facts as lobbyists for vested 
Interests. Some times an Inspired scientist goes directly to gain the ear of a listen- 
ing congressnmn. How do we filter what scientists tell us can be from what 
ought to he. In this regard we as citissens slmuld improve our roles. In particular, 
the retirement associations have Increased their role In thlnklag about mat 
ought to be In the light of the possible what can be. ^ , , ^ , . 

The role of the University Is to discover and describe what is at tlie level of 
natural and social science. Its next role is to Inform the public about wliat can be. 
I don't believe, however, that the universities' role Is also to say what ought to 
be. That Is tlie domain of public opinion, our political system and our rellglotis 
Institutions. It is possible that universities should give more thought and study 
to the formation of public policy in the field of aging. How does society go from 
facts about the biology, psychology aud sociology of aging to the formulation of 
reasonable policy upon which laws will be enacted. Perhaps If we understood 
this process better we might decrease the lag time between discovery and applica- 
tion. We would also nmke more efficient our Investment in research. 

In conclusion 1 would like to say 1 am uneasy about the lack of Federal par- 
ticipation In the field of aging. Why Is It that the Andrus Cetiter had to be built 
without a single dollar of Federal money. While this la something to be proud of 
the question arises as to where the private and public partnership comes into 
the picture 

In a few years, 1080, this University will be 100 years old. Perhaps then we 
can have a convocation on the nature of mankind, his development and nglng. 
A new theme for the next hundred years perhaps will become that of the greying 
of the University, the pre;^ence of mlddle-nged atid old scholars along with the 
young. Education and learning is too exciting to leave exclusively to the young 
who often feel that they have to do it rather than want it. 

c; • 
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By the yonr 2000. t\\v year in whicli the Center's time capsule will be opened, 
v/e will, I nni certain, see the University nuioh more involved with research and 
education about what can be for lunnan aging. 

OENTEBS ON AOINQ : FUNCTIONS AND CRITERIA FOH EVAtUATIQN 

The need 

The White House Conference of 1071 identified a wide range of human prob- 
lems related to the processes of aging. The various problems associated with the 
aging and the aged have been found to have "an iceberg'* quality, that Is, there 
is a much greater problem ma.ss beyond our immediate visibilit.v than was sus- 
pected in the pa.st. It is anticipated that there will be more emergent problems 
identified as we begin to examine the influences on tho lives of older persons in 
greater detail. 

It is becoming apparent that the field of aging is one that requires a long-range 
commitment on the part of government nnd educational institutions. The lack 
of progress between the Wliite House Conferences of 1061 and 1071 in training 
scientists, profes.sionnls and educators on problems of aging requires a vigorous 
response. Trained personnel of various types and levels are increasingly required 
to maintain and improve the physical, mental, and social well-being of the retired 
aud older members of socJiRty. 

New administrative concepts and arrangements arc called for to extend our 
scientific attack on the aging processes and the problems of old age. New re- 
search and training facilities are required in our institutions of higher learning 
Ihese should encompass laboratory investigations as well as demonstration and 
field .studies. For a variety of national issues it is desirable that the Administra- 
tion on Aging establish centers on aging within selected institutions of higher 
leaning. Ideally these centers might have a flexible pattern of organization de- 
pending upon particular local resources, strengths and regional needs. 
Rationale for centers m aging 

University based Centers on Aging will provide a dyn,"mic and cohesive setting 
within which research and training bearing directly on problems of aging can be 
conducted. In addition, the knowledge gained through research in a center can 
be more directly put to use to benefit the older population than is now possible. 
Centers on Aging will give focus and visibility as well as provide a more eflJdent 
approach to research, training, and application. At the present time there Is an 
undesirable imbalance in research, training nnd utilization of research achieve- 
ments for tlie aged. While it would be a .serious mistake to assume that the only 
major contributions to study and service in agin? will come from centers that 
now exist or that will be created, it is also apparent that our decentralized or 
segmented approach to support of training and research has not been optimally 
efficient. 

The current low level of support of research and training remarkedly iGStrl^^ts 
our capability of improving the well-being of older persons and hope for con- 
trolling the processes of agalng in future generations. Thus the creation of mis* 
Hirn-oriented centers on aging will bring together in universities an appropriate 
range oi types and number of scientifically and professionally qualifle<l persons 
for significant research attacks on problems of aging. Not onlv shoubl the pro- 
!)o.sed centers be nniltidisdplinary but they should also provide*opportutiities for 
professional training in the utlliy.ation of research information. 
E^ciency of centers 

The creation of Centers on Aging in universities enables concentration of effort 
w-ith reduced costs to the individual institution and to taxpavers. The .support 
of solated Inve.stigators and scholars and professional persons, while desirable 
and nece.ssary, their independent efforts requires a duplication of facilities of a 
wide range, llbrarle.^, data banks, computers, animal facilities and consultation. 
Cio.sely related to this is the Issue of quality control. Tho Independent Investi- 
gator does not receive the day-to-day cotiunents from scientific and professional 
peers. Focusing responsibility In a center nmkes the activity more manageable not 
only on behalf of the university but also on behalf of grnntlng agencies. 

Perhaps more important than .some of the preceding l.s.sues Is (he ifact that 
the creation of Centers on Aging In universities provides for a coupling rf re- 
search, training and services. Research projects Lsoluted from training, while 
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resulting in new knowledge Uo not offer valuable opportunities of training a 
cadre of investigators for the next generation. It is therefore most effective to 
encourage research projects to provide training opi>ortnnities for graduate stu- 
dents and professionals. Furthermore, the applications of research can more 
readily flow from institutions that have major centers on aging. A major activity 
could iK)tentially he a separate component devoted to the application of research. 
Also centers ciux exploit opportnnlties to provide information to the general 
population ami to serve as an Information .source in the region of the center. 
All of the.so activities are complementary and permit the development of well 
trained scientists and professionals who will staff future research, teaching and 
service institutions. 

Stage of center development 

University Centers on Aging c^w be distinguished according to their stage of 
development. The .stage of development i.s usually associated with the length of 
time the center has been in exis^ence but the a.s.-JOclation of time to stage of devel- 
opment is not rigid. 

The early stage of development from two to four years is often marked by the 
appoHitment of a committee by a senloi academic oflicer of the university. Fre- 
quently the comnnnittee arranges a noncredit seminar to be addressed by visiting 
faculty. Such a committee is often given the responsibility for developing plans 
for approval by the various academic committees and ndministrative ottices of 
the university. Often in this stage there Is no faculty member who is fully oc- 
cupied by teaching, research, or administration on problems of aging. University 
budgetary commitment at this stage consists of underwriting the expense of the 
committee and the development of plans. Criteria for evaluation of the quality 
of an institution and its growth poientinl at this stage depends xiimx the strengths 
of the leadership personnel, their commitment to the field, and the nature of the 
rc.MiK)n.sibillties delegated to the committee or Individuals by the administrative 
otlicers of the university. At this sti^ge, small planning grants are obviously the 
mechanism of choice to bring the institution to a further stage of development. 

The middle phase of development of a Center on Aging, from three to ten years, 
is nmrl^ed by a small cadre of faculty whose full time efforts are devoted to 
research and training in aging. The snmll number of faculty usually have special 
space within the university that is known as the center where these activities 
are conducted. Hy this stage the universtiy has committed itself to a portion 
of hard core budgeting for the center. Staff member have joint appointments in 
existing departments or schools independent of the center. At this stage the 
university begins to plan special teaching and research fncilities. 

The late stage of development of a Center on Aging, e.g., about ten years, Is 
iimrked by a transition from a committee governance structure to a full time 
permanently organized administrative ami faculty staff. At this stage the center 
is given authority for making its own tenured faculty appointments as well as a 
specific line item in the budget of the university. Administrative personnel of the 
center have appropriate ranking on the academic committees of the utiiversity. 
In this stage the center may readily have a status akl.i to that of a school for 
the recogniml faculty and curriculum. 

Objective criteria 

Criteria to he iiml by committees in selecting universities a.'^ sites for Centers 
on Aging involve an estimation of where the university is in the stages of de- 
velopttient of Its activities In aging. Over support of an early stage center is as 
inefficieiit as it is to limit the support of an advanced stage center that is pre- 
pared to take on Increasingly greater responsibilities. Included in the objective 
criteria should be the number of faculty and the .senior administrative officers of 
the center. Kxamimition of their biographical backgrounds will Indicate the ex- 
tent to which their training and careers have been in the field of aging, i.icluding 
the quantity and quality of publications on rcsearcn, tejv'hing, professional ac- 
tivities and .services in the field of aging. Also the biographical matf^rial should 
reveal the extent to which the faculty have participated in courses on aging aH 
students or teachers at Ihe tmdergraduate or graduate level. Individuals can thus 
l)e judged as to the quality and appropriateness of their background and t- the 
extent to which they are committed and will likely continue to pursue a career 
in the field of aging. A center can be no better than the quality and commitment 
of the investigators, teachers, and professioiml members of a center. 
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Ihe ncceptnncp of llu> staff by Iheir peers in nntional societies is an indication 
of tlieir qviality. Tlie amount and quality of past and on-Koing researcli can be 
jndged by a peer review and is: an indicator of stage of development and future 
potentials. 

Assessing tlie stag4» of development also involves tbe level and range of courses 
l)eing taiigbt l)y faculty of tbe center. Interviews witb students taking courses 
can lead to estimates of tbe quality of activity us well us (pmutitv of activity, 
ihe iiuml)er of students truincd at diftVri'Ut levels is also a relevuut criteria. 
How uuiuy .students bas tbe institution trained in tbe Just five years? How umny 
stiuleuts are tbere in tbe various courses and pursuing graduate and post- 
gradimte training? Kurtliermore students receiving degrees at the center can be 
foi owed in terms of their .sul)se(pu»nt career outcome. Wbat bave been tbe tvpes 
ot jobs tba t. sucb students bave obtained jifter graduation ? 
Snbjrotive criteria of centers 

Subjective estinmtes of tbe potentials of n center for furtber development in- 
voive estimates of tbe qimlity of leadersbip in tbe center and tbe entbusiasm and 
commitment on the part of tbe university udn.^jil .:;..t.4.s including tbe Board 
of trustees. Ibeir entbu.slasu! sbould be ex.imined from tbe point of view of 
whetber it grow.s naturally from a long.stardi»g informed position or whetber it 
derives from budgetary opportunism to get abroad a current issue without the 
supporting skili.s and background in the facmty and administrative positions. 

!' '^r.?'*! • training and service on aging fall naturally to tbe Institution 
ZVnu bK'utbjn student body, composition of faculty, and nature of its 

facilities? Other subjective estimates involve tbe enthusiasm expressed for the 
subject matter by the undergraduate students, graduate students, and deans 
and department b(»ads In tbe umversity. How enthusiastic are such universitv 
groups f()r tbe exist(»nce and development of the center? Is the center oulv a 
cultivated enthusiasm oti the part of a few administrators with the facultv and 
shident body of tiu» university either neutrally uninformed or po.ssiblv even bos- 
tile to the development of the new center? Other l.s.sues involve the likelihood that 
the Center on Aging can in the future compete successfully with other nriorltv 
areas of be university. Does the administration of the university have an ex- 
p lcit .statement of priorities .showing tbe ranking of the Gerontology Center 
along with the other units? 

Scaling of the size of center grants clearly must be in terms of the capability 
of .sinstitut Ons to manage funds efficiently and productively. It is obvious In the 
foregoing tluit the estimations of capability and quality of a Center on Aging 
has to be defined in terms of Its stage of development. Some portion of the funds 
granted to a C'enter shmtid be for the expansion of its capabilities. However; 
the presence of a high quality academic base should always be a prerequisite 
for an expansion factor in which the governnu^nt agency might participate with 
tbe university in tbe development of facilities, personnel and research. 

In the review of Gerontology Centers, the following additional questions 
-U iMkl also be considered : 

l*iiJvcr.Jtv?^*"* ^''enter's objectives consistent with the aims and goals of the 

lb) Does the quality and creativity of the leadership and participants give 
rensf>nal)le confidence that objectives of the Center can be realiised? 

(c) Does the fbunu^ial viability of tbe enterprl.se .seem reasonably a.ssured'^ 

(d) Are the rwpiislte capabilities generally available on the campus? 

fe) Is there a detailed plan which includes specific and measurable goals 
ngainst which performance can be evalimted? 

(t) Have all of the appropriate unitn of the TTniverslty been con.sulted? 

In reviewing an established center for continuation or expansion, the followinc 
criteria sbould be considered : 

(a ) Have tbe earlier goals and expectations ,»een realiml? 

(b) ilow .loes the quality of the effort compare with peer organizations 
elsewbero? 

(c) How doe>^ tb'» quality of the effort compare with other activities in the 
unlvorsity competing for tbe.sauu^ resources'? 

Tn considering tbe upmding of h cen -^r tbe following criteria .should be 
considered : 

fn) Has tbe nature of the interface with other academic units changed, or 
should It? 

(b) Has the orientation of the activity changed, or should it? 
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(c) What is the Iohk- range outlook for the field in the particular university 
and region? 

(d) Is the ohange in status consistent with budgetary guidelines with respect 
to the ratio of "hard'* university to "soft** agency money? 

(0) Will Increased visibility reflect favorably on the university and support- 
ing agency? 



THK HKSEARCH PKOORAM at TIIK ANDRUS GKR0NT01.0GY CeNTEB 

LaMar T, hhnpey, Assa^iatc Director for Uesvarch 

Until very recent times, the average life-span of all mankind was short incfecd ; 
aging was not viewed as a serious problem. The serious problems instead were 
associated with helping people to survive beyond the age of childhood. Not until 
we became attluont. and not until we conquered a host of childhood diseases, did 
we then i)ecome concerned with the degenerative disorders, and the econouiic and 
social problems, that are associated with growing old. Hence, if one interacts with 
scientists from a host of different tlelds— biology, sociology, econondcs, or psy- 
chology— he soon discovers that no one of these disciplines really has anything 
approaching a comprehensive understanding of the aging process. Is there a 
'•nonnar' biological prm^ess associated with aging, or is it disease-like and idio- 
syncratic in character? In a youth and work-orlentcd society, what are the 
social aiul psychological consequences of growing older? What economic, social 
and political adjustments will have to be nmde to account for growing numbers 
of older |)eople? 

UvcruUment 

As a tlrst stei) in attemi)ting to answer such questions as these, it has been 
necessary at the Andrus (icrontology Center to recruit interest from faculty and 
j'.tudeuts in a wide variety of tlelds—tlelds in which little interest in aging has 
been exi)ressed heretofore. In numy disciplines. It has been the subject of very 
tittle study. 

It can now be reported, however, that no fewer than 30 faculty members, repre- 
senting the fields of anthropology, architecture, biochemistry, biomedical engi- 
neering, neural biology, physiology, experimental and social psychology, social 
work, sociology, and urban planning are now engaged in research on aging In the 
AndrUK Center. Added to this list are 55 current doctoral students whose research 
will also be concerned with problems of the life c.vcle. Moreover, from earlier 
groups of students, 23 doctoral dissertations and 21 masters theses have been 
produced. Kven though this Is a pittance in terms of the overall need, more 
research on aging Is represented In these works than all that was produced in 
our west coast uidversities combliuHl a few yu.irsago. 

Noteworthy by their absence from the above list are such disciplines ns eco- 
nondcs and i)olltical science. While mend)ers of these disciplines are not now 
participating in Center research, they have joined with us in seeking funds by 
which their research and more of their personnel can be added to our activities. 

Communieaiion across discipihtvs 

The second major Issue to which our research activities have had to pay atten* 
tlon is the task of cultivating communication and research across disciplines. No 
single approach, no single discipline can possibly address the complexities of the 
life cycle. Hence, we are forced to ask, Inevitable rpiestlons: In what way, for 
example, can the research of the biologist on the brain functioning of any |K?rson 
be related to the interest of the psychologist In the way that Individual behaves, 
or to that of the sochdoglst who is concerned with the norms and values that 
prescribe the Indivlduars expected patterns of conduct, no matter how well his 
brala funr^tions? To such question^, very few persons have paid attention. 

In order to facilitate communication and research across disciplines, we are 
conducting Interdisciplinary seiidnars and colloqula, as well as those that are 
relatMl to a single discipline. Although much has been learned, we have dlscov- 
ei'od that before we can successfully conduct much collaborative research* we 
will have to learn each other's language, ami begin developing some expanded, 
yet common, frames of reference. More effort and time, not less, will probably 
have to be added to the nine or ten ,vears of university preparation that already 
go Into the production of a Ph. D. scientist. 
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rerhnps von would rnjoy a \\it\v sido trip Into the scientific* jargon of cllffor- 
pnr (Ksolplinps so that yoti nil«lit sliaro with us some of tho prohlonis we faco, 
Hy way of Illustration, I took somo tHIos from thrpt* doptorai dissertations and 
trlpri a rough translation of thon). lloro Is a tltU» from ono of our physiologists: 
All Kipotroinyogniphic Analysis of Skplotal Npuronjuscnhir Katlguo with Snoclal 
Kpforpnop to Age/ Uoughly spc^iklng. this Invpstlgntor was asking, ^'Whv do 
older iTion got tired?" Just to indicate that one cannot oversiuiplifv that quc^^. 
tloii 'gpttlng tired'' was detined as the -vhU^ of Increase of integrated MAV 
activity brought about by recruitment of additional motor units and/or tlie In- 
crease In frequency of contraction of those motor units In maintaining a con- 
stant Isometric contraction." 

You can see why some of our social scientists have trouble comnnmlcatlng 
with oui' physiologists. Mut sociologists have their Jargon also. A recent study 
was entitled : "Tlie KtTects of (Jeneratlon. UeliMion and Sex mi the Relationship 
of iMimily \ ertical Solidarity and Mental IFealUi in Lebancm." Trinslated. that 
means. ••Things aren't .so hot In Lebaiimi either." 

It is the biologists, liowever, who give us the biggest trouble of all. Consider 
tills title: hanges in Leucine Transfer Ribonucleic Acid and Leucine Transfer 
Ribonucleic Acid Synthetase During Cotelydon Senescence." A somewhat dis- 
torted Interpretation of that title means that '^Soybeans have trouble remem- 
l)erlng also." 

The .point Is that as the boundaries of knowledge are expanded, the ta.sk of 
comiirehendlng and tying together that knowledge Into an Integrated package will 
not Uv a simple task. We are excited by the prospects of attacking It, but we want 
you to .slmre wllh us an awareness of Its coniplexltle.s. 

In the following sections, these matters will be dl.scussed further as the re- 
search studies now underway at the Andnis Center are suniinarls5ed. Although 
something Is lost in a brief translation, knowledge of the various Investigators 
is of use. 

nn)U)C.Y AM) NKrUOHlOLOOV OF AOE 

tn the Neurobiology laboratory. Professor Caleb Finch and his as.soclates are 
C(mcer!ied with the function of the nervous sy.stem during postnatal development 
and aging. Their ultimate goals are to understand the developmental changes of 
humans throughout the life span. Hecan.se so many early developmental changes 
are controlled by the brain tlirough Its Influence on hormones, it Is hvpothe- 
fJiml that the brain also contains centers or pacemakers which regulate changes 
that occur In the aging proces.s. 

Current studies employ laboratory mice. These tiny mammals progress through 
ino.st of the same changes of aging found In humans, but at a vastly acceler- 
ated rate: physiologically, a 30-month-old mouse Is equivalent to an SO-year-old 
human. 

One very practical question with which Professor Finch Is concerned Is whether 
there are any cellular changes In the brain during aging which are Independent 
of such diseases as hardening of the arteHes. Is there a loss of function that 
nmy be due, not to disease, but to other factors that are a in. *.nal function of 
aging— .factoid that might eventually be Impeded or altered in some way, 

Related to such a concern Is the study of neurotransmitter metabolism In the 
brain. Neurotransmitters are keys to the regulation of hormones, and studies 
from this lab Indicate that signiflcant changes occur throughout the aging process. 
A sttidy of gene activity In brain cells Is also being conducted. An attempt is 
being made to determine whether there are age-related changes In the genes, 
nnally a study of hormone production by the adrenals and teste.s, and hormone 
I'eceptors In the liver and brain, along with the interaction of the receptors with 
the cell nucleus. Is being conducted. Many of the studies just described are 
funded by grants from the National Institutes of Health, 

hnrhimvntat hhtogy 

In the laboratory for developmental biology, a second body of studies Is being 
conducted by Professors Slavkin, Rekhor, Mooser and Denny. Dr. Harold Slav- 
kin's research activity Is primarily In the biology of connective tissues and con* 
cerned with the question as to how* dissimilar tissues communicate with one 
another. How* do lung, spleen, heart and tooth tissues acquire their .specific 
mori)liology and functions? How do tiiese tissues become defective? 

Dr. Isaac Reklior and his associates are studying the basic mechanisms for 
gene expression in developing tissues. Tliey are designing experiments In which 
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they can study tlio Hpwifle liiternctlons between the noii-hlstoiie chromosomal 
proteins and the specific activation or regulation of certain genes critical for 
development. 

Dr. Paul Denny and his colleagues are studying the fundamental mechanisms 
of fertllly.atlon and the Immediate mechanisms for synthesly.lng new protein In 
order for the embryo to get off to the right start. This Information is of para- 
mount significance In imderstanding basic aspects of the developmental process. 

Dr. Gregory Mooser is studying the molecular biology nf taste. What are the 
unique receptor proteins associated with our taste buds, and how 'lo they func- 
tion for sweet, sour, bitter, or other tastes? Taste Is significantly related to aging 
and affects not only biological processes, but also sociological and economic re- 
8iK)nses In man. 

In addition, these scientists have carried on a variety of othei* collaborative 
research activities during the last several years. Some of the studies have been 
extended to understanding the normal and abnormal acts of va.scularization In 
our bodies with .special emphasis on the mechanisms of tumoi* formation. One 
duestlon of great Importance at this time Is how might the clinician Inhibit or 
retard vascularization and thereby Inhibit the growtli of oncognelc tumors in 
man* 

Many of ns are concerned, as we grow older, with an Increase In fats In our 
bloodstream. In yet another body of studies in the biological area, Professor 
Margaret Morehouse Is studying the ease with which fats are digested and 
absorbed, and the height to which tliey elevate the blood fats during the processes. 
Findings from .studies such as these are crucial to a better understanding of 
vascular and organ degeneration. 

Human physiolof/y 

In the laboratory for Human Physiology and Health Assessment, Professors 
Fred Orodln.s and Stanley Yamashlro and their a.s.soclates are studying the effects 
of air and other pollutants on the heart and lungs, and methods by which these 
effects can be assessed more definitively. This work Is being conducted In collabora- 
tion with the Environment Health Department at Rancho Los Anilgos Hospital. 

AVith respect to the heart, a new metliod Is under development by these investi- 
gators to allow a better quantification of cardiac mu.scle strength. They are 
attempting to define cardiac performance In terms of a minimum set of ba.slc 
parameters, hoping, thereby, to determine the effects of aging on heart function. 
These re.search activities are supported primarily by the National Institutes of 
Health. 

rSYCUOLOOY ANn AOINO 

In the discipline of psychology, neuroblologlcal as well as perceptual and social 
psychological research Is taking i)lace. Professor James Walker l.s engaged In a 
re.search program directed toward an understanding of chemical changes In the 
aging bralti which affect memory and learning. One approach examines cellular 
changes In those brain regions known to be Involved In mediating meniciry pro* 
cesses, while the second examines tiie effect of brhavlorlal states In the aged on 
memory. This latter approach Ik an attempt to discover pharmacological relief 
age-related behaviors which Impair memory. 

Another line of re.search In Dr. Walker's laboratory Is aimed at elaborating 
the effect of changes hi dally chemical rhythms on behavior of the aged person. 
This research tests the getieral hypothesis that matiy of the liehavioral deficits 
noted In the aged merely reflect the rhythmic bias of the rxperlmenter j namely, 
that the elderly are forced to (conform to dally activity cycles which are Inappro- 
l)riate for them. AVere appropriate cycles chosen, results might differ considerably. 

Fumling for these research activities Is restricted primarily to small grants 
provided by biomedical rt»search funds from the Tnlverslty of Southern California. 

Brain function and perocptinn 

In his laboratory, Professor Gary Galbralth Is u.«<lng computer and electro- 
encephalographlc teclnilfines as a means of .studying human brain wave patterns 
in order to determine age-related changes within the central nen^otis systetn. He Is 
concerned with the way the brain Is organliied and how this organlimtlon Is UkelV 
to affect the perceptual atid thltddtig capacities of older people. Are there differ- 
ences In the way the hralti and the tiervous systetn are organized, and, If so< liow 
do these differences affect behavior? 
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'■!'"'' co»coriit>(l with the relntlonshlp between aging nnd 

'Sff tv„e? or of snbJoct« to receive and SrocesrT„f;j'm;tfon 

Sxf the lm.«?ii,^^^^^^^^ t'SDerlinents. such as •'retroactive visual masking- 

5ereeptu.VirS^ ^'^""^ central contributions to the 

flocial conformity and age 

Since we are all social beings. w(> are concerned witli the aiuenabllltv of dlffer- 
b i iTi^ "8*! f to social inllnenco. Professor Ronald iS„ ?cSncerned 
In his research with age differences In susceDtlblUty to inflnence S Tetv of 
SXZ' Lr"M'''r"f W'« stn,lles thns f r imi tai led ?o 

coJKii'tt ts.!Ksrcin;;^^ '° 

California. f"*"'" l^nlverslirof CSS 

THE SOCIOLOGY OF AOE 

tnteryenemtlmal relations 

In recent years, we have heard a great deal about the "generntlon ean- In 
fi^rtrJl*"''^ ?' '^^ three-generation families, drawn fron a srofalnios 
" ^'f"? °^ sociologists-Professors Hengtson R"„ck RanSd 
Lubeck and many students have sought to determine the iiatiire and o""S of 
Intergeneratlonal slm larlty or difference In aspects of belmvh^" seJm dln^ 
cern Is the degree of family solidarity or cohesion between members of co ras - 
ing generations. Dp Individuals from families with high "liSrltv a.id S 
cohesion exl.lbt a higher level of psychologcal wellbel g liS Svidnn Is frm 
low similarity fnudlles? Initial data suggest they dH^^^ 
related to psychologcal wollbelng. Moreover, these data ist doubt oV mam 
popular stereotypes concerning the "generation gap"-8lnil arl v rather 1 i 
( I/Terence, seems to be the dominant pattern when romparlng parei.ts and clS 
dren VVhen asked whether there is a "generation gap" In general ho"iir most 
people from all three generations are likely to sa.v that there Is but Xn askec 
whether this same gap c haracterljies thoir own families, most peo e say I does 

luent(U 4nTth! " '""'''^ ^"'"t'""'^ 

fiocial policy and agino 

A second large study. .Just now being Initiated. Is concerned with the studv of 
fi^^ v„"m * ^^a^f" *° \?J^ fonnatlon of social policy. This research Is fimded bv 
the Nat onal Science Foundation, under {he Program of Uesearch Applied to 
National Need. The Principal Investigator is Professor LaMar Rmpey. with Pro- 
fessors Sally Moore and Vern Bengtson as Co-Prlndpal Investigators A com- 
munity researcli planning committee, made up of Interested members of Los 
Angeles ethnic groups Is working with, and advising the research staff. 

1 lie first component of this large study Is a conummlty survey under the direc- 
tion of Profp.s.qor Pauline Ragan. This study will gather data from middle-aged 
and elderly Individuals in three ethnic groups— Black, fhlcano and Anglo— In an 
n tempt to highlight the varying cultural patterns of adaption to the common 
b ologlcal event of aging In America. What are the particular problems of these 
different ethnic groups? How do their kinship and family "elntlons differ? How 
do they react to, and perceive, a host of pressing social l.^sues: Income, retirement, 
health needs, tran.sportatlon and housing? Is there evidence of a rising political 
consciousness among the aged. and. If .so, how is It being expres.«ted ? 

A .second component of this large study, under the direction of Professor 
Patricia Kassohaii. Involves a survey of societal declslonnmkers— politician-), bu- 
reaucrats. buslne.ss and union repreaentatlvps and professionals- In an attempt 
to determine how they .see and are likely to respond to. the ooniplpx economic, 
political and social Issues that are associated with the Implementation of social 
policy. Their perceptions of existing problems and their policies will then be con- 
trasted with the perceptions of elderly people them.selves to determine to what 
degree the two are congruent. Effective policy in the future will require a greater 
awareness of the extent to which there are obvious differences between needs, 
ns they are defined by important publics, and those who determlime how those 
needs shall be met, 
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Cro88'OUltiml study of aging 

The third component of the NSP study Is n cross-cultural study of aging. A 
team of four antliropologists— Professors Sally Moore, Andre Simic, Barbarn 
Myerhoff, and Jay Abarbanel— will go abroad to Italy, Tanzania, Yugoslavia, 
and Israel to determine how those people are responding to the problems of aging. 
By making comparisons umong ethnic groups, both here and abroad, It might be 
possible to sort out those patterns of adaption to aging which are unique to the 
American experience and those which seem to be of a more universal nature. By 
noting the policies and practices of others, we might then be in a position to put 
those of our own nation Into better i^erspective. 

iVeto roles for the elderly 

A final study that is being conducted by the team of sociologists mentioned 
above, is concerned with identifying new roles for elderly people and suggesting 
wuys by which they might be brought about. This research Is Joined with the 
NSF study and is being funded by a private foundation. This research will operate 
on several fronts and will be concerned with pinpointing specific opportunities 
for change, not Just with Isolating existiug problems. The task of suggesting solu- 
tions is always more difficult than that of indicating what basic difficulties are. 
This research will be to the search for alternatives. 

THE ENVIRONMENT AND AOING 

In the environmental studies laboratory, an interdisciplinary group of archi- 
tects, urban planners, and sociologists— Professors Pawley. Newcomer, Roberts, 
Acock, Caggiano, Lasswell, and their students— are concerned with two major 
gets of problems. In the de.sign of housing for the elderly, or of full-care centers, 
what forms of architectural design are most likely to produce healthy relation- 
ships, a sense of well-being, and personal satisfaction? 

Design of fulUcare retirement centers 

In ft recent application submitted to the National Institute of Mental Health, 
Professors Roberts and Acock would seek to examine the extent to which Individ- 
ual adjustment of older people to full-care retirement centers is Influenced by 
the physical characteristics of such centers. Their preliminary Investigations 
Indicate that traditional architectural designs may be producing results that arc 
exactly the opposite to those that are desired. Those who are 111 and bedridden In 
such centers are often isolated and alienated, while those who remain well be- 
come highly fearful of becoming ill because of their Isolation from others. Hence, 
four specific areas of adjustment that may be Influenced by physical environment 
will be Investigated In the new study: Isolation, Interpersonal cohesion, orienta- 
tion In a physiological and psychological sense, and the extent to which physical 
design tends to depersonalize rather than personallsse adjustment. 

Housing and urban planning 

in the larger societal context, investigators In the Environmental Studies 
Laboratory are concerned with the location and distribution of older people in 
the community— whether they are Integrated with other age groups, or isolated, 
and whether, through more skillful urban planning, better living arrangements 
might be designed for them. 

Consonant with this need are the findings of a recent study conducted by Pro- 
fessors James Peterson and Maurice Tianiovltch, financed by the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health. Their concern was with the adjustment of the elderly 
to housing In a wide variety of contexts: In cheap downtown hotels, in low In- 
come trailer courts. In a black church*related housing complex, in individual 
homes in the city center, and In an affluent retirement community. Somewhat to 
the surprise of the Investigators, It was found that, while few of these disparate 
groups were dissatisfied with their housing per se. their life satisfaction was not 
great Indicating that social and psychological factors other than housing were 
perhaps more Important in determining a complete sense of adjustment. 

Ethnicity and adjustment infutt-caro centers 

A final projected study In the environmental area Is being conducted fiy Pro- 
fessors fiarbara Solomon and Sharon Morlwakl. This project explores the in- 
fluence of ethnicity on the adjustments of older people in two types of health- 
care settings: custodial nursing homes, and homes for the '^mbulatory aged. 
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More speclflcally, It cxainlnos tho Influence of ethnic distribution In ench setting; 
I.e., whether ethnic patients are In the umjorlty In the setting, or In the minority, 
nnd will seek Information In three major nreas: (1) on the patient's career 
through the facility— -his perceptions of the quality of care and treatment by 
staff, his actual behavior, his level of satisfaction and his perception of the 
significance of ethnicity In his experience; (2) on lil« family's expectations for ' 
care, Us level of support, and Its perception of ethnicity as significant in the 
older person's treatment; and (3) on the stalf*s use of differential criteria in 
assessing patient competence. Its treatment of patients, and the significance of 
ethnicity In the treatment the elderly receive. 

TKCHNICAI. A8SI8TANCK AND RESEARCH UTILIZATION 

Gerontology, as an emergent field, is beset with serious problems associated 
with a fundamental lack of communication between scientists and policymakers, 
or between scientists and practitioner. Perhaps even more serious, there are sig- 
nificant Institutional Impediments to an effective use of research findings. Hence, 
a basic concern of the Andrus Center Is with this set of Issues. Not only are 
various Investigators within each of the research areas concerned witli devoting 
more attention to the.^e mattei% but there are personnel within the center whose 
primary concerns aro with providing technical assistance, with dissemination, 
and with providing consultation to legislators, planners and policymakers in both 
the public and private sectors. Moreover, there is a growing body of re- 
search concerned with some of the scleixttfic problems associated with 'research 
utlllscatlon. 

Television and communication 

In a study under the direction of Professors Richard Davis and Allan Edwards, 
ami financed by NIMH, research is being conducted in the use of television for 
communication between health-care people and older persons in organized liv- 
ing facilities. Tliees investigators are using personal sized colored television sets 
which have been fitted with equipment to monitor viewing behavior. They are 
sceeking to learn what kinds of programs are most viewed, the times during the 
day that viewing takes place, and the amount of viewing done by older people. 

At the same time, these Investigators are asking the staff members of retire- 
ment facilities what Information they feel is Important to communicate to their 
older populations. As a result of these surveys, an attempt will be made to make 
some realistic recommendations for creating video tapes which can be used by 
the developing technology of television communication which will enhance the 
lives of older people In health-care facilities. 

Tn a similar vane. Professor Dean Black is seeking funds by which to Investi- 
gate the use of a two-way computer-controlled cable television In service systems 
for the elderly. The required technology for such services is now available, and 
experts estimate that It will be In use in the majority of the natlon^s homes bv 
1985. This means that all elderly, not Just those who are In retirement centers, 
might be able to benefit from a communication system that would permit them to 
acquire Important Information through two-way oomnumlcation : information on 
health, nutritional, home repair, transportation or other kinds of needs that are 
of particular concern to the elderly, 

Conctusim 

Before concluding, It should be noted that participating with us In some of 
our research projects, are many Interested nnd helpful community groups— many 
minority as well as elderly persons. They have spent many hours with us in 
trying to Improve the quality and character of our research. To them, we are 
grateful. 

It is our intention that, as our research findings are accumulated, we will par* 
ticlpate with tliese comnmnlty groups in seeking the most effective means by 
which to umke tliose fltidings of use to older as well as to policymaking groups. 
They share with us. and the conmmnity-educationnl wing of our Center, in 
designing ])rogramM for the utilization of research, for presenting findings to 
legislative groups, and for Increasing the flow of Information outward. 
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Overview : Reskauuh on Aoinq in the Laboratory of Nburobiolooy 
Caleb E. Finch, Ph. 0.. Lab Chief 

Oeneral atatement: 

Much evidence liullcates that biological decline with age Is not an Inevitable 
■ result of the passaj^e of tliue. Our research objectives are to understand the 
mechanising^ of luiiuan development and aglug. 

Outline: 
Tlie following brief contains : 
L Rationale for basic research on aging 
II. Research In the laboratory of neurobiology 
nr. Educational activities In the laboratory of neurobiology 
IV. The neces.slty of basic research on aging 
V. ConchLslon 

VI. List of pertinent publications 

I, KATIONALE FOR RESEARCH ON AOINO 

Why study aging? As biologists, we study aging because virtually nothing is 
known about the underlying mechanisms of a process which Influences and often 
dominates so many aspects of our life. We wish to learn If aging Is similar iv 
meclwvUism to stages of earlier development or whether there Is an entirely new 
biological principal at work. 

More than a century of research has lead, In the last decade, to the Indisputable 
beginniuf/s of undvrstaiuling about how an embryo Is derived from a fertilized 
egg and how the si)eclallzed tissues In the body are formed. The major events 
of early development are well Identified— no one believes aiiymore that a sperm 
contains a mlnlatvire, i)reformed honuinculus. In contrast, the fundamental events 
of aging are not agreed upon, even by biologists. We do not know which aging 
changes occur universally In humans throughout the world and which result 
from local differences in diet, stress, Infectious dlsea.se, etc. Before aging can be 
understood, we must Identify through careful study those physical changes which 
are primary events and those which are secondary. For example, menopause may 
l)e a i)rlmary event because It occurs almost without exception to women In their 
40's everywhere la the world; a tyjie of menopause Is also found In short lived 
rats and mice. In contrast to menopause. los.s of memory and Intelligence may 
not be a general or prhnary event. According to recent research by Wilkie and 
Kisdorfer^ loss of mental performance during aging Is strongly correlated with 
high blood pressure— iK'rha|»s the result of a series of small strokes occurs to 
damage the brain. Here, memory loss would clearly be a change secondary to 
high blood pressure. 

Identification of the primary events of aging requires extensive studies on 
lal)oratory rodents which offer some close parallels to luiman aging changes, 
Enough Is known at present to justify serious study of animal models of human 
aging (rodents, primates, etc.), since It appears that many of the chronir* and 
degenerative diseases of human aging have cr)imterparts In the spontaneous dis- 
eases of aging rodent.^: which can be observed under carefully controlled labora- 
tory conditions. Cancer and diseased blood vessels, for lastance, occur spon- 
taneously In certain rodent strains. 

A comment on the relation of gerontology to the dlsea.sc research program of 
the NIH : billions of dollars have been well spent investigating a.spects of cell 
function which may be underlying causes of the diverse degenerative diseases 
o** aging (cancer, heart disease, arthritis, Parkinson's dinca.se, etc.). Now it is 
time to study these diseases In their proper biological context of the chaufjinfj 
phyMotoyy of mititttr ayv. Many diseases, Including cancer, may prove to be 
secondary conseciuences of the changes In physiology at this age, it Is entirely 
possible that endocrine changes cause many diseases of aging in specific organs. 
If so, operations such as heart transplants could not Imve lasting value. To put 
It In other terms. It iimkes no sense to keep replacing fuses when an electric 
circuit has a short In It. Thus, the fundamental mechanisms of .some disea.ses of 
aging .should !)e sought by an Intensive study of the aging process In fetation to 
itinrnm In hunmns nad anhnal models. 
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II. HfcSKAHCIl IN TIIK LABOUATOIlY OF NEUROBIOLOGY 

Our research has focused on how aKiug affect brulii cells. We consider the brain 
to be potentially crucial to aging because of the Irreparable damage which may 
occur after .stroke in humans and also because the brain contains the control 
centers regulating activities of organs throughout the body* We have proposed 
the hypothesis that the brain contains the pacemakers or clocks of aging for the 
lime of incidence of many diseases and changes of aging. 

The studies of the chemistry and metabolism of the brain are based on a 
colony of aging mice. These mice are unusually long lived (30 months, average) 
and we have learned a great deal about their pattern of aging and their spon- 
taneous diseases (see enclosed bibliography Our studies demonstrate clearly 
that there are indeed changes in brain cells with age. (Incidentally, it. is clear ^ 
that gross loss of brain cells does not occur during aging in mice, and despite 
the common assumption, nerve loss amy also be insignificant in most areas 
of the hunmn brain.) One of the more intriguing findings is a decrease in the 
neurotransmitter dopamine in old mice. Such a change also occurs in Parkinson's 
disease. Until now, it was not known (ur even considered!) how much of the % 
chemical changes found In l*arkinson's disease were the result of aging and how 
much duo to the disease itself. Here is a good example of the use of an animal 
model to clarify an importani point about a human age-related disease. 

We have also found metabolic changes in hypothalamus, a center of the brain 
which regulates hormones of the pituitary. Thu.s, it is possible that aging changes 
in a small region of the brain could have consequences throughout the body, 
which are mediated via hormones. 

Another major question which we want to approach is the extent of hardening 
of the arteries (or arteriosclerosis) in the mouse brain. Preliminary studies 
indicate that this widespread disease of humans is not appreciable under our 
conditions of mou.se colony care. If further study proves this true, then geron- 
tologie studies of the mouse may be a valuable way of Identifying changes in the 
hunmn hrain which are not related to the ubiquitous hardening of the arteries. 
A grant proposal for the.se studies was recently approved by the NIH but has 
not been funded because of cutbacks. This grant is necessary to finance equip- 
ment aiiri staff to pursue this project. 

HI. EDUCATIONAL ACTIVItlES 

Our laboratory also serves as a teaching and training facility on several levels. 

L Graduate and postgraduate education: at present there are four full time 
students who are becoming experienced in ways to study aging. These students 
are also very active In giving many seminars and leading discussions on geroti- 
tology and its .social Implications around the Los Angeles area, as well as at 
U.S.C. It is therefore of utmost importance that training fellowships be 
continued. 

2. Numerous private citizens, scientists, and Industrial representatives have 

visited our lab (over 200 in the past six months) or corresponded with us to ^ 
clarify points of information about aging. We regard scholarship and evaluation 
of data on aging to be part of oUr basic re.sponslblllty. 

3. We have also helped develop a series of advanced level courses3 in the 
biology of aging which are presented in our summer institute. These «hort 
intensive courses on specific topics make it possible for a scientist to acquaint * 
hlm.<>eif with an area of gerontology with minimal commitment of time and 
resources. We anticipate that these courses will assist In the developent of areas 

of research which are presently unknown to many scientists outside of 
gerontology, 

IV. tHE NECESSITY OF BASIC BiSEAttCtt 

Our laboratory emphaslsses the basic research aging In man and other mam- 
mals. A focus on fundamental mechanisms is essential In an area about which 
so little Is known. As basic researchers, we are al)le to set*\*e as impartial 
authorities and evaluators of Information for the numerous future projects and 
studies of an applied nature In which great political pressures may be exerted. 
The future of research In this field, which abounds In political, social, and eco* 
nomic ramifications, depends to an unusual extent on securing protection and 
support so that laboratories, such as ours, can operate without pressures of 
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linnuHllnte rdovnnm Ouv has on\v to recall the disasters, (still felt) which 
iK'tVll Sfivlet aKriculturo and genetics under Lysenko and Stalin tii judge the 
Importance of laboratories for basic research to the field of aging as well as to 
other nroas of scholarship and science. 

V, CONCLUSION 

The data vacuum that surrounds the biology of agln^ Is an Indication of the 
relatively little basic research In aging at present. We have the tools and tech- 
nology and the questions are clear. There Is an undercurrent of excitement In 
our laboratory becau.se the need Is great and the time Is right. Through strict 
pursuit of basic blologl(?al research, there Is little doubt that aging will be under- 
stood. Any new knowledge about the causes of chronic diseases and degenerative 
changes of middle and older age will have great bearing In maximizing the 
ijotentlal for a vigorous and useful life. 
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TiiK Study or Genkratioks and Mkntal Hbalth 

VHBN L. UKNOtSON, PH. D., UNtVBRSITV OF SOXJTJIBHN CALIFORNIA, PRINCIPAL 

INVKSTIOATOR 

The study of Generations and Mental Health represents the first large-scnle 
soclal-psychologlcal Investigation regarding the nattire and extent of differences 
between generation. 

Over 2,000 Individuals have participated In this study. ITiese are members of 
three^generatlon family lineages of adults: grandparents, parents, and their 
adolescent or young adtilt grandchildren. Families were contacted through a 
health plan ser\'lclng many labor unlon.s throughout F^outhern California ; it is, 
therefore, a "middle America** sample of respondents. 

This program of research Is funded by the National Institutes of Mental Health. 
The general goals of the research are three-fold : 

1. To assess the nature and extent of differences or continuities between three 
generations. 

2. To Investigate the nature of solidarity between generations: the Integration 
or cohesion of family members across generational boundaries. 
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8. To exnmliu* tho. anteeedaiits of genera tlonnl differences (why are there 
greater generational dlfPoroneos In Honu» fanilles than other.s?) and some of the 
consequences, particularly In terms of mental health of family members. 

We are now In the data analysis phase of this project. Some of the ttndlngs are 
Indicated In the attached document, which was a report we mailed to our respon- 
dents. Other suggestions coming from the study are sununarlzed below. 

y. Alicnatiofi and age 

Alienation has been a focus of much soclal-psyohologlcnl Investigation In recent 
decades. However, no research to date has carefully examined the relationship 
between age and alienation. In a dissertation based on data from the project, 
Dr. William Martin, explored the degree to which alienation In various social 
contexts varied according to generation. To what extent are the elderly alienated, 
and in what ways, compared to youth. « 

Tlie most general findings of this research is that there Is a curvilinear relation- 
ship between age and alienation scores. That Is, both the youth and the elderly 
generation have high overall alienation scores. However, the .social context of 
alienation differed markedly between generations. Youth reported alienation more 
from the religious and family Institutions, wliiU* the oldest generation sensed * 
greater political and economic alienation. fThe youth maidfest their feelings of 
alienation In self-estrangement and social Isolation, while the alienation of the 
old was nmnlfest In feelings of powerlessness and meanlnglessness. 

In short, the nddrtle-aged are the least alienated ; the old and the young experi- 
ence similar levels of alienation, and the generations differ markedly In terms of 
the social sources of that alienation. 

2. AtUtudes tmmrda the tegitimacy of face-baacd welfare aid 

In another dls.sertatlon (carried out by Dr. Archie McDonald) the focus 
was on attitudes towards public support for poor people of various social categor- 
ies (including older people). Some of the findings were surprising when age 
differences were taken Into account. 

The parent generation— the middle aged people who bear the burden of welfare 
intervention— actually accorded higher legitimacy to welfare Intervention than 
did either the grandparents or the grandchildren. The age group least In sup- 
port of public intervention on the behalf of poor persons (of various categories) 
WRs the oldest generation. 

S. The generational stake** 

The "generation gap** has become a cliche of the mld-20th century. From the 
mass media one obtains a picture of substantial and Irrevocable differences be- 
tween the young and the old. We asked our respondents what their perception 
of that g:vp Is. and how the generations got along In the respondents' own family. 
The data suggest that our respondents do tend to see a decided "gap'* between 
generations In the broader society today. The grandchildren see the greatest gap, 
but the grandparents are close behind them: the middle-aged parents see the 
least gap. However, our respondents perceive much less of a gap between genera- 
tions within their oton family. In all three generational groups, the participants 
seem to be saying— yes. there is a gap between age groups, hut not In mp family. ^ 

The younger generational group sees the largest gap, both within and outside 
the family. The grandparents perceive the least gap In the family context, and the 
parents are Intermediate. 

Our findings Indicate that youth tend to maximlS5e the difference between 
themselves and their parents, while parents minlmijse such differences. Young * 
people tend to see greater distance between them.selves and their parents, greater 
difference, and less close ties. The parents see higher similarity, closer ties, and 
less of a generation gap. 

To acnount for these differences, the theoretical construction of a "develop- 
mental Ktake'' was proposed by (ttengston and Kuyper«, 1972). For the middle 
genevntlon» the perspective for evaluating generational relations concerns the 
Lssue of establishing and maintaining continuity over time. Their view of conflict 
between generatlon.s, therefore, arises from the fear that vouthful exploration, 
unless guided and controlled, may threaten the continuity of society. 

By contrast, for the younger generation, the perspective for evaluating gener* 
atlonal relations stems from tlieir own needs of Individuation, change, and 
emergence. Conflict arises from their fear that the middle generation will re- 
strict and delimit their development. 
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For both gonerntloiis, perceptions across age boundaries may be characterized 
by myths: for the middle-aged, a myth of loosing continuity: for the yonth, a 
myth of loosing the chance to develop and create their own system. In the sense 
that botli generations over-emphasize these possibilities, the generation gap also 
has the character of a myth. 

The oldest generation appears to have lost some of the anxiety surrounding 
estimations of Inter-generatlonal relations. They perceive their relationships with 
grandchildren as being only moderately close, l)ut satisfying; relations with 
their inlddlo-aged children are perceived as slightly more close. Other evidence 
suggests that relationships between adjacent generations (grandparents and 
parents, parents and youth) are fraught with greater anxiety and concerns about 
the "generation gap*' than are relations between alternate generations (grand- 
parents and grandchildren). The old and the young may indeed be '^generation 
gap allies.'* 

Oencrational contraats in religion 

Many people believe that there Is substantial age differences In religiosity. 
In our study, we a.sked auestlons concerning church attendance, devoutness, and 
religious beliefs. Our data suggest that only In the belief items do there appear 
to be any substantial generational differences. 

It is often suggested that young people attend church less frequently than 
their elders. However, 32% of the grandchildren said that they attended church 
twice a month or more, and 84% of both parents and grandparents reported 
church attendance frequently. Those who said they never went to church were 
30% of the grandchildren, 28% of the parents, and 88% of the grandparents. 

In terms of orthodoxy of religious belief, there were major differences between 
the generations with respect to all of the belief items. The differences are ba- 
sically in the same direction: older generations tended to agree more with tradi- 
tional statements of belief than did the youth generation. Interestingly the 
largest differences here tire between the middle-aged parent and the aging grand- 
parent on most items. This suggests that a noticeable ^'generation gap'* exists 
between the two older generations — nn Issue not often recognized in discussions 
about generations. 

5. Political preference and actii>ttie8 

The results of our generational comparisons nn political attitude and activi- 
ties reveal some Interesting facts. At each generational level, the number in our 
sample preferring the Democratic party Is greater than the ntnnber preferring the 
Republican party. Members of the grandparent generation prefer the Demo- 
cratic party by almost two to one. 

The same Is true of the younger generation. This In part accounted for by the 
fact that our oldest generation was recruited from a medical care plan serving 
many large labor unions. In short, they have been Democrats all their lives. 

We also asked our respondents to tell us whether they cor^i lered themselvea 
liberal or conservative. Here there were striking generational differences. Most 
of the young adults con.sidered themselves more liberal than conservative (69% 
to 31%). The other two generations were vlrtimlly Identical In their self-rated 
liberalism : they considered themselves more conservative than liberal by a mar- 
gin of 55% to 45% In the paretit generation and 57% to 43% In the grandparent 
generation. 

6. The significance of these studies 

The study of generational dlfferenoef. and their consequences represents an 
Investigation Into a social problem of considerable relevance to health related 
research today. To Judge from the mass media and the statements of some of our 
national leaders, one of the major issues of today is differences between age 
groups and the rebellion of youth against the institutions constructed by the 
mature. Similarly, a significant assumption In the research on family dynamics In 
the mental health literature is that o close relationship between parents and 
child Is conduclv.^ to psychological well-being of both family members. 

We are attempting to Investigate these relationships. In general, we are find- 
ing that family members of all generations report a significantly close and warm 
Inter-genera t Ion relationship, In terms of mental health, It appears that family 
solidarity Is even more Important for the younger generation (commonly as* 
sumed to be rebelling agalast their parents) than It Is for the older generations. 
We are finding that feelings towards grandparents are sociallssed (that Is, tnedl- 
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nted by the parental generation) Independently of the frequency of contact. This 
suggests considerable Iniplleatloiis for grandparenthood as a salient role for 
the aged. 

In summary, we are finding that many of the popular assumptions concerning 
the generation gap must be viewed with considerable caution. The fact that a 
"gap" Is often perceived between generations Is more easily understood when one 
recognizes the need of young people to maximize dlfTereuces In terms of estab- 
lishing their own Identity, and of Ihe middle-aged to emphasize continuity. The 
central message, then Is that most Individuals— of all ages — view family inter- 
generatlonal relations as close and satisfying. Perceptions of differences between 
generations may be related to life-cycle issues, and that such Issues are an in- 
evitable function of progression and development throughout life. 



AoK Differences in Susceptibiuty to Soctai. Influence in Conformity ajid 

PER8UA8IBILITY SITUATIONS 
RONALD L. KLEIN, PH. D. 

Description of research 

There are nearly twenty-one million people over the age of sixty-five In our 
country. It Is Interesting, and of concern, that although they represent a poten- 
tially strong political force, they fall to demand these things which the> aflSrm 
they desire and need and those economic, and social rights which they deserve. 
Inferring from the hypotheses of several investigators, this phenomena may be 
due to a disengagement, a decline or withdrawal from participation in community 
and social activities by the older individual (Blrren & Neugarten 1066; Gumming 
& Henry 1901; Foskett 1955; Mayo 1950; Tallent & Lucas 1956; Wagner 1960; 
Zborowski 1962). It has also been hypothesized the older indlvlduaPs failure to 
strive for rights and ftilfiUment of needs is due to a change in social role, a lack 
of necessary energy level, a lack of social status or a lack of opportunity (Spang- 
ler & Tliomas 1062), However, the qUiStlon arises as to whether these qualities 
attributed to older Individuals can completely account for their failure to strive 
for rights And fulfillment of needs. Perhaps, it is the tendency of older Individuals 
to l>e susceptible to social Influence that catises their acceptance of our current 
middle-age, and, even more so, youth-oriented society. 

Since the pioneering work of Sherlf in 1935, numerous studies have been con- 
ducted In the area of social confomlty (conformity is considered to be a shift, 
a change, or a modification in behavior due to the influence of another Individual 
or group of Individuals). Although these studies are dlfl^erent In many respects, 
they generally all have one thing In common. They fall to investigate possible 
differences in conformity behavior between young and old adults. 

In reference to age, it has consistently been found that younger individuals are 
more reactive and susceptible to social Influence than are older Individuals 
(Abelson & Lesser 1959: Berenda 1950; Costansso & Shaw 1960; Dunker 1938; 
Luchlns & Luchlns 1055). However* these studies investigated age differences tn 
conformity behavior between young and old children, or they conipared young 
children with college-age Individuals. The question as to whether this finding 
would be conslMtent throughout the adult age span, and the tyi)e of theorlssing 
stated above, led the writer to develop a research program aimed at obtaining a 
partial answer to the question of age differences In susceptibility to social Influ- 
ence In both cofifoniilty and persuaslbillty situations. 

The first experiment (Klein 1972) was directed at determining If age, sex and 
task difficulty acted as determinants of social conformity In a laboratory visual 
l)ercei)tual jtidgniont slttiatlon. Thlrty-slx young subjects (16-21 years) and 36 
old subjects (60-86 years) were compared regarding susceptibility to social in- 
flticncc. The subjects were required to Judge which of two stimuli (circular discs) 
was greater in sisie^ Young and old subjects were subjected to contrived group 
pressures toward erroneous perceptual judgments. An analysis of the data Indi- 
cated that older subjecta conformed significantly more often than younger 
stibjects. 

A second Investigation (Klein 1972) aimed at determining If conformity be- 
havior Is task specific. Specifically, the Investigation focused primarily on deter- 
mining whether the greater degree of conformity expressed by older subjects In 
a visual perceptual judgment situation, was unique to that situation. Or, whether 
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it is a gotierni tt»u(iiMicy for Hip oider person to be more conforming than tiie 
younger aduit regardiess of tlie experimental task. It was also tlie purpose of this 
study to investigate sex differences in conformity beliavipr across experimental 
tasks, and also to investigate variation in conformity behavior due to ambiguity 
of the stimulus across experi mental tasks. 

In this investigation, (jO young subjects (17-24 years) were compared to 00 old 
subjects (00-Sl years) regarding susceptibility to social inlluence. There were 24 
subjects ( lialf young and half oid< lialf nude and half fenude) in each of five con* 
forudty experiments. 

The subjects in each of the five ex|K»riuients were subjected to contrived group 
pressures toward erromMUis judgments or opinions. 

KxiH»riments I through V were all interested in age, sex, and task difficulty as 
predictors of social conformity. Below are listed the five conformity experiments 
including tlie task performed in each. 

Exfivriment /.—Visual perceptual judgment — the subject's task was to judge 
which of two circular discs was largest in size. 

hUpcnment //.—Auditory perceptual judgment— the subject's task was to 
judge the number of metronome clicks heard. 

tU*i)vnmcnt I!!, — Auditory signal detection — the subject's task was to report 
whether he heard a pure tone plus noise or noi.se aione in his right car, while 
sonu^times receiving additional information in his left ear. 

Kj'iwrimvwt /!'.— I'rohiem solving— the .subject's task was to solve one opera- 
tion arithmetic problems (addition, subtraction, multiplication, division). 

Hd'pvrimcnt I'.— Social attitude task — the subject's task was to rate statements 
(ui natinnalism as to whether he agreed or disagreed with them. 

The five experiments followed an identical research design, which provided 
measures of both •*conipiiance'* and "private acceptance" as two distinct measures 
of social conforndty. First, individuul i»erfonnance was evaluated under "alone" 
conditions, 'i'he subject was then tested in a "conforndty'* situation where he 
experienced contrived social influence. The subject's behavior was then again 
measured under the alone condition after the conforndty pressures were relieved. 
Finally, the subject's behavior was measured under the alone condition one week 
later. 

("ompllance was evidenced if the subject's perfornuince in the conformity situa- 
tion agreed with contrived group consensus and wr*s different from his perform- 
ance the first time lie was tested alone. Private acceptance was evidenced when 
perfornuince under the post-conforniity-alone coiiditioiis were different from the 
pre-confornilty-alone condition and agreed with the contrived group conseiLsus 
given in the conformity sittmtioii. 

A statistical analysis (analysis of variance) of the frequency of conformity 
revealed the following primary results: (a) old subjects conformed significantly 
more often than young subjects — Experiment I and III (compliance). Experi- 
ment IV and V (complinnce and i)rivate acceptance) ; (b) there was not a signifi- 
cant sex d^fterence in conformity in any of the five experiments (compliance nor 
private acceptance) ; (c) conformity occurred significantly more frequently as 
the difl^culty of the experimental task, within an experiment, increased — Experi- 
ments I, n, III, IV and V (compliance and private acceptance) ; (d) conformity 
(KTurred more frecpiently as the nature of the task proceeded from an objective 
frame of reference to a social frame of reference (I.e., conformity increased in 
frequency from Experiment I through Experiment V — compliance and private 
acceptance). 

This investigation ilfustrated that when an individual is confronted by social 
infiuence, his judfitnients and opinions are affected. A subject mrty have had nn 
unetpdvocal judgment when tested alone; but as seen as a group ami its con- 
comitant social inrtueiice were present he ceased to behave solely on the basis 
of Ids own perceptions. 

This investigation not only indicated that old individuals are subject to the 
same group pressures and social infiuences as are young persons, hut it went 
further by demonstrating a sif^nificant disparity between the conformity behavior 
of young and oUl adults. 

This investigation demonstrated that old individuals conformed more often 
than young individuals on a variety of experimental tasks. Therefore, the results 
of this investigation gave support to the position that there is a **general tend- 
ency" for older individuals to be more conforming than younger adults regardless 
of the experimental task. 
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The question that ha.s rocolvinl our most recent ftttention Is related to why 
these age differences occur. In studies by (Jroner & Willis (11)01), Kldd & Camp- 
bell (1955), Mauyner (U)54), Rosenberg (li>01, 1968), and many others, it was 
found that the less conu)etont a subject Is at a task or the more competent the 
group is, the greater will be the conformity. This result has been found when 
actual dltTerences In comiKytence are i)reseut or when they are contrived. 

In addition, a recent article by Ahammcr and Haltes (1072) has drawn atten- 
tion to the need t<) be concerned with iH»r(»elved age dliterences In developmental 
research. It was felt that a consideration of these iindlngs might help to partially 
explain the age dllterences In social conformity that have been found. 

A recent Investigation (Klein, Cheung & Zelner 1972) attempted to determine 
if there Is a differential effect of perceived self -competence on the conformity 
behavior of young and old adults on tasks of auditory and visual perception. The 
area of perceived competence received the focus of attention, since earlier work 
indicated that the old and young subjects did not differ slsrnlilcantly in ability 
with regard to task performance. 

The following hypotheses were tested using social conformity as the dependent 
variable. 

Hypothedia i.— Social influence Is greater upon the visual and auditory per- 
ceptual Judgments of older individuals than upon the visual and auditory per- 
ceptual Judgments of younger individuals. 

Hypothesis 2. — Social Influence is greater upon the visual and auditory per- 
ceptual Judgments of the subjects as perceived self-competence is decreased. 

HypotheBia 5.— Raising or lowering perceived self-competence will have a differ- 
ential effect on younger and older individuals regarding their susceptibility to 
social Influence. 

Specifically — an Increase In perceived self-competence will lead to a dispro- 
lK>rtlonate decrease In susceptibility to social Influence on the part of the older 
adidt, whereas, a decrease in perceived self-competence will lead to a dispro- 
lx>rtlonate increase In susceptibility to social influence on the part of the younger 
adult. 

In this Investigation 24 young subjects ranging in age from 17 to 23 and 24 
old subjects ranging In age from 60 to 75 years were recruited for participation 
In the experiment. 

The data were analyzed statistically using analysis of varlar'je procedures. 
The hypothesis that older individuals would conform more than younger in- 
dividuals received support from the data. The hypothesis that manipulation uf 
perceived self -competence would have an effect on conformity behavior was also 
supportef^ The hypothesis that manipulation of perceived self-competence would 
differentially affect the conformity behavior of young and '^M subjects was also 
supporteil by the data. As perceived competence was Increased there was a greater 
decrease in conformity on the part of the older subjects to the point that under 
high-perceived self -competence there were no significant age differences. As per- 
ceived self-competence was decreased, there was a greater increase in conformity 
on the part of the younger subject. 

This investigation again verlfled the age difference in social conformity that 
had been previously found (Klein 1972) . It has also Indicated the effect an indlvld- 
ual's iwrceptlon of his competence can have on his susceptibility to social influ- 
ence. But more to the point, these results Indicate that when perceived self- 
ooniijetence Is manipulated so that young and old have a more similar perception 
of their task competence, the age differences In social conformity begin to break 
down. 

Although perceived self-competence has been found to be an important factor 
in conformity studies, there are other Issues that demand future research atten- 
tion such as, generation effects, age differences in cautiousness, age differences 
in the anxiety aroused by the conformity situation, the effects of various social 
Influencing agents (peers, family, mass media, etc.) and a number of others. 
These Issues of social influence, in addition to other considerations In the area 
of both conformity and persuaslblllty are presently being investigated on our 
program. 

Our most current conformity studies are concerned with two areas— first we 
are concerned with the meanlngfulness of the stimuli and its interaction with 
age, I.e., are Issues of relevance more or less susceptible to social Influence and 
are there age-racial background Interactions? 
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pHYsicAt. AND Social Knviuonmknt as Uklatki) to iNDivint'AL Adjustment 

IN CaUK UKTIUK.NtKN"r Ckntkiis 

Hy William Roberts and .ilan C. Aooek 

A. INTKODtrcTn)^ 

The construction of full care retirement centers (those which contain residen- 
tial, nursing, and .scrvire units as a nucleus) and shnilar facilities for the aged 
I.S a r('c(»nt phenomenon on a large scale. Yot. there is little known about l»ow the 
physical characteristics of these cetiters affect individual adjustment. For the 
aged tills is a particularly .^erious considevation becau.sc they are less adept than 
(he young in circumventing environmental features that may be undesirable. 
Thu.s effects of physical environment that inight be muted on younger popula- 
tbais may create larger and more serious problems among the aged. 

/. Objeettres 

Pour long term goals are central to our research. The first of these Is consid- 
ered paramount: the others, supportive. Our paramount objective Is a study of 
four sper'lflc areas of adjustment In full care retirement centers. Our supportive 
objectives are development of policy recommendations, creation of measurement 
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techniqnos iind tlisscininntlon of plnnnlri^? information. A brief description of these 
«onls is presented In the foiiowinK suhseetions. 

«. Adjiisfmmt 

We intend to show how individual adjustment is influenced by physical envi- 
ronment in full care retirement centers. Preliminary research and literature 
review point to four areas of study \vhon» this research will he most valuable. 
These are: isolation, cohesion, orientation and personalization. 

(/) Imlation 

This area focuses on the study of major hulldlni? arrangements that Isolate cer- 
tain groups and activities. Such I/JoUition may reduce interaction, leatl to deviant 
definition, and alienate those v « • isolated from the general community. 

(2) OoheHon 

Included In this area are chai'acterlstlcs of activity spaces (recreation lounge, 
reading, etc.) that foster or restrain the development of cohesive primary rela- 
tionships. The development of primary relationships Is seen as essential to ade- 
quate adjustment. This Is especially true In dealing with the aged in nursing 
units where mobility Is limited and the number of contacts minimal. 

(S) Orimtatim 

Included herein Is the .study of physical arrangements that promote or in- 
hibit directional orientation of residents and hence, adjustment to the com- 
munity. V/hlle not a problem for younger age groups, orientation is a serious 
problem for the aged and should be considered In [planning for satisfactory 
adjustment. 

{/f) Personalizaiim 
This area focuses on a variety of planning design features that appear to 
restrict or encourage Individuality. It Includes the study of physical char- 
acteristics as they related to the realization of self expression and i>ersonal 
goals. 

h, PoUop rccoftimendatiom 

Matters that will lend themselves to development of policy towards care for 
the elderly are considered In this supportive objective. Personalization (Item (4) 
above) particularly contributes to the.se matters becau.se It deals with the main- 
tenance of Individuality and self actuation. Isolation (Item (1) above) and co- 
hesion (Item (2) above) will also be useful because they deal with basic social 
needs of the elderly and their pos.sible solution. 

r. Measnremmt techniques 

A supportive although Instrumental objective is to devise adequate scales 
of attitude measurement for the elderly. This will Involve subtsantlal modifica- 
tion of existing scales, which tend to be designed for younger age groups, and 
the development of new scales. 

(I, Ptannhu/ infmnatioii 

After accompll.shlng our research we Intend to disseminate Information for 
))lanning physical environments In full care centers. This Information will be 
of two types : 

(/) !)eveto!>mo)ital 

Most planning for full care facilities Is jHjrformed by admlnl^rators and ar* 
chltects. ffuge amounts (see significance .section) have been spent and are pro- 
grammed for future sDendlng on construction of full care facilities. Informa- 
tion that thi" tudy will provide Is essential to such planning. It Is our Intent to 
sensitive planners to this Information through profe.sslonal journalists and man- 
ag'^ment periodicals. 

(2) Remediat 

^ov full care centers that are Plroady operational we intend to devise remedial 
solutions where possible. Isolation, for example, might be overcome by reducing 
physical barriers or providing alternative means of access. 

The dissemination of both types of Information will he more effective due to 
the facilities a Mllable in our Gerontology Center. The center has a community 
service arm which Is active In continuing education of those involved In care for 
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tho aged. It nUsd should bo noted that tho center Is Interdisciplinary. This will 
make it possible to conununlcate oiir findings to planners, architects, ndmlnlstra- 
tors, social workers, and medical iK?rsonnel concerned with care for the aged* 

r. Oeneml model 

As part of this study, Isolation* cohesion, orientation, and personalization entail 
understanding of a general model. This model appears in Figure 1. It Is composed 
of three primary factors. These are Indlvldiml Adjustment (lA), Symbolic Mean- 
ing (SM), and Physical Characteristics (PC). 
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Fiquro 1: Gcnordl MoOol Unifyincj th o Sprri fir Aims of Study . 



Physical Chnractorlstics 




S'jmholic Mctininy ^ 
(SH) 



.Tndividvial Adjustment 
(lA) 



Phy«^ i ca I Ch/.r acU'r J ; . t i c. s ; Desiqn feaVJiPfi, l.iyout, rhaiactoriatics 

of tho situation, location. 



Symbolic tk'jryirvi; Definition of tictivity, pocticipar'.?; , /md irolo 



1.. lotircnont to:iinunity . v;*? will focuii 
on iictjatiVQ mcitiiiinys audi au defining an 
i^oltitod cjroup ao undcairablcf . 



IndivldUiil Adju^qmnp t; How individuals partiripitin'.j (or not 



parLicipt-itihcj) in an activity ore 
influenced In icrrns of mental v/oll boincj 
and cjonoral adjustment. 
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Referring to Figure 1, the pliyslcnl characteristics of the situation (PC) per- 
tain to anything In the envlronnieiit that Is objective such as tlie armngenient, 
proximity of social spaces to traffic arteries, facliltlos available, and architectural 
design. It Is our judgment that physical cliaracterlstlcs may directly foster or 
inhibit tlie successful adjustment of the residents. More importantly, it Is ex- 
pooted that physical characteristics will be associated with symbolic meanings 
which in turn shape the adjustment of the residents. 

The symbolic meanings (SM) may be Illustrated by an example from one as- 
pect of our first area of study : isolation. A design feature that Isolates physically 
ill residents from healthy residents by making Interaction between the two 
groups relatively difficult may tend to result In ii labeling of the physically 111 as 
undesirable or deviant. This symbolic meaning on the part of the staff, healthy 
residents, and ill residents nmy have far reaching effects on adjustment. 

In Individual adjustment (lA) to the symbolic meaning, 111 residents may tend 
to experience Isolation, alienation, and powerlessness. The staff may tend to 
define objective Isolation as legitimate. Concurrently, while healthy residents may 
tend to support the Isolation of others, they also may tend to face their own 
future Illnesses and Isolation with greater fear and anxiety. 

In sharp contrast, where physical design (PC) locates the nursing unit ad- 
jacent to a major activity centrold (defined here as a center of social Interaction, 
control, and/or exchange within a partloulav unit or care center) we will expect 
high levels of Interaction and a nondevlant definition of the role of being III 
(SM). As a consequence, the patients may feel less alienated, the staff may treat 
them as a more Integral part of the community, and the healthy residents may 
view their own possible Illness as more natural (lA). 

This example has utilized one of our areas of study (isolation) In a cursory 
manner in order to Illustrate the general model. Nevertheless, our limited re- 
search to date does Indicate that patients of Isolated geriatric nursing units ex- 
perience intense Isolation and despair while healthy residents of such centers 
reflect considerable anxiety about the possibility of "going to that place.*' Con- 
versely, In centers where Isolation Is mlnlmlssed, more healthv attitudes are found 
among patients and residents. 



Retired Americans are turning In increasing numbers to full care geriatric 
centers. Little empirical data regarding the mental and soclnl effects of physical 
planning are currently available. Moreover that Information which is available 
suggests that many architectural designs may have an extremely detrimental 
Influence on social interaction and mental health. 

Most of the construction planning of full care facilities In the United States 
is accomplished by architects and administrators. In the Southern California area 
alone these planners spent more than ten million dollars In 1970-71 for new units. 
On a national level the expenditure is Immense and growing each year. Until 
recently, little research Information has been available to the planners. For this 
reason BIrren (1009) spoke of such planning efforts as being little more than 
'•Intuitive". He criticized the lack of social .sclentlflc Input and called for more 
empirical .*«tudles directed towards adequate housing rare for the elderiy. 

In agreement with Blrren*s observations, the utilitarian purpose of out* re- 
searcli Is to study physical aspects of full care retlroiaent renters as they effect 
the overall adjustment of rosidonts and patients. In this way, we hope to provide 
empirical evidence which will help biflld the knowledge base upon which future 
design, planning and policy are based. Beyond this, any extension of the general 
theoretical knowledge of environmental offects on adjustment of the aged Is of 
tremendous and hnmedlate value. 



BIrren. James K., 1969, "The aged In cities/' The Oerontologlst (Summer). 

STATEMENT OP JAMES E. BIHREN, PH. D., DIRECTOS, ANDRUS 
GERONTOIOOY CENTER, USC 

Dr. Bthrrn. We are very honored to have the Congressmen with 
us here this mornin/?, and I welcome them to stay over a few minutes 
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this afternoon and have tinio to see some of the facilities in the 
building. 

I have a letter which was sent to yon— we could not reach you m 
Washinjrton— by Krnost Dobs, sup(M'visor of tlio third district. T 
will skip two paragraphs that are flattering to ns here, but I would 
like to read the one paragraph. T think it is pertinent. 

The need for more institutions of liiglier learning that ailQress themselves to 
this field is self-evident In view of the increasing elderly population of this 
Nation and the need to further our knowledge In this area for the benefit of the 
elderly. 

I think that is our philosophy here. Perhaps I could turn this over 
to the committee. 

One other point about this hearing; we at the university don't feel 
that we have all of the answers to the issues, but there has to be a con- 
tinuing mutual exploration, it seeins to me, by tlie legislative body and 
our institutions of higher learning. 

I just returned from a European trip. T was lecturing in Norway, 
and one of the things they are envious of in America is the extent to 
wliich our k»gislative committees do enco\irage interaction with not 
only the citizens but the representatives from institutions of higher 
leaiMiing. T think it's a very progressive step. 

1 wonlfl like to take just a few minutes to outline something of the 
history of the evolution of this unique facility of which we are par- 
ticularly proud here. In the early 1960's there was a development in 
California of retirement communities, and one of the men who de- 
voted considerable time to constructing these facilities, Ross Cortese, 
gave some money to the university to initiate studies by the Institute of 
Retirement and* Aginsr, and T was recruited to come here from the 
Xational Institutes of Tlealth in 1965. 

The priority that we gave at that time was to training students. The 
big lack, it seemed to me, in the Federal Government then was the 
availability of any trained personnel. If the National Institutes of 
Health wanted to^hire trained personnel, they simply were not avail- 
able. 

So we gave here at the ITniversity of Southern California first pri- 
ority to training. Then we moved quickly to establishing n program 
for research, and I would say that in about 1008 we turned the corner 
in development of our training and our research i)rogrnms. 

We then subsequentlv changed the name from the Institute for the 
Study of Retirement and Aging to the Gerontology Center. We believe 
it reflected our broadening interests here. 

In 1069 the American Association of Retired Persons and the Na- 
tional Retired Teachers Association pledged $2 million for the con- 
struction of this building to honor Ethel Percy Andrus, who was the 
founder of these associations; and we are very jn-otid also of the fact 
that she was a graduate of the University of Southern California. 

We had applied in that vear to tl)e National Institute of Health 
for a matching grant with those $2 million for a facilities program. 
We wei'o approved. But as of that year the National Institute of 
Health had no money for tlie construction of these or other kinds of 
research facilities at the university, and they have had no funds to date* 

We were then quite a ways downstream, because we Imd the archi- 
tectural plans* we had the pledge of $2 million, and we certainly did 
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not want to disiippoint the elderly people who had been contributing 
their So I must say to read some of those letters of pledges when 
someone would say, "Here is $1. I am living on social security, and 
Owl bless you," we decided that the university could go ahead with 
the project and develop it solely by private funds. 

Therefore, the construction' of this entire building is with private 
money. We arc proud of this. But we are a little bit disappointed that 
we did not have some cooperation from the Federal Government; 
because some of the money that we put into the building might have 
been put into programs. 

At the time that I came here I was at the National Institute of 
Health, and there was a program in mental retardation. Tliey had the 
authorization to construct facilities. The program on aging and tlie 
program on mental retardation at that time wore of about the same 
level of funding. Because of the authorization to construct facilities 
and support centers, that area is considerably in advance of the field 
of aging today. 

Well, from tlio t^yo or three projects in 1968, we have approximatelv 
15 proiects today that are both federally funded or privately fundotl 
in tlie biological and social sciences. 

We have three major programs that are federally funded, hut, as 
many of you know, with the decline of support for categorical training 
programs these are to be phased out. 

One of the features of this particular institute was that we wanted 
to bridge, if you will, the ivory tower to the community. So in addition 
to haying a division of research and a division of training, we created 
a division of community projects which was supposed to be our out- 
reach from the university so that what we gain from our research 
projects would be applied to the people in tlie community. Also it 
would put us in contact with the real life problems of people in the 
community. 

For some particular reason which is difficult to know, every time 
we vo liad the White House Conference on Aging, and we have had 
two. It almost appears that all the enthusiasm that has gone into the 
planning of the White House Conference results in a lower level of 
initiative following. 

So as we look back at the followup on the conference of 1960, it is 
apparent that there was a lack of initiative following that White 
House Conference. So we are a little disturbed that following the 
White House Conference of 1971 we are now more worried than we 
were before about the existence of our training and research projects. 

It seems to me that unless we have centers like this one in every 
State and with some teaching and research on aging in every major 
university in this country, we haven't done our job; and I would cer- 
tainly like to recommend, as I have on other occasions, that some Fed- 
eral agency be given the responsibility for developing centers, inchid- 
mg construction, the opportunity of hiring faculty, the support of 
training, the support of research, and the support ot development and 
services. 

Now, this can't be done all at once. 1 think instant programs are 
dangerous. It seems to me that there is- a natural gestation period of 
centers like this. tJsually a university is commonly where such institu- 
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tions are found, althoujrl^ you can havo tlieni in indcpendont rosearcli 
agencies, and about 2 yoai^s, 2 to J5 years is the uhase of early develop- 
ment in which the institution appoints a coniniittee, invites outside 
speakers to conie there to assess what their particular resources are, so 
that you don't have a rural university that is poinjr to study the urban 
ehlerly and an iirban university exi)lore a^rinpf of animals. So there are 
particular advantages in some sites to be explored. 

There is a little stage of centers which we are just coming; out of, 
about ;} to 10 years, where you now have an identified body of faculty 
members, academy of faculty members, that are involved in full-time 
activities teaching and doing research on aging. 

At this time there is a center identification in the university for 
individuals, a place to go. and also some hard-core biidgeting, if there 
is any hard money at alh and it sliould be apparent in the budgeting 
of the institution. 

I don't believe that centers in the middle and late stages can e.xist 
solely by soft-money support. It's a very viilnerable kind of activity. 
A hite stage, which we are entering into, is where you have full-time 
permanent administrative staff and faculty. The center may have its 
own 10-year appointments, and it would have the status parallel to 
that of n long-term school. 

Xow, I luid communicated to the past administrator on aging. Com- 
missioner on Aging, John Martin, what I thought would be eflcctive 
criteria to estnblish centers so that there isn't a wasting of funds and 
we nuiximize the* opportmiities that exist so that one might go and 
create th.e op])ortunity of liaving small planning grants to be followed 
irp by a detailed evaluation of the particular university. 

1 would say to summarise my reaction to the current funding pic- 
ture, i would say it is relatively good or satisfactory in areas of I'e- 
search, particularly at the moment in social gerontology. 1 may I'egret 
that statement next week, but that's my impression today. 

I would say that support is rather poor in facilities. I have gone 
around, because of the need for i)rivate funds, to various public and 
private foundations, but it s very, very difficult to get support. 

Why the major foundations I'lave not been interested in aging is a 
diflicult problem for me to analyze* T think thei-e has been, obviously, 
a need for continuing effort in training* This field is so mulersupplied, 
to lump it with all types of training much of which may have been 
going on for 40 years, and to have an across-the-board cutback, I think 
is particularly dangerous to the field, which is just getting started. It's 
in the pioneering stage. * 

I am pleased to say that the retirement association and selected indi- 
vidual doners have lieen very generous to us, 1 have not mentioned Mr, 
fi(»onard Davis, and we have had other individiuds in California who 
have nuide donat ions to this building. 

I think we can expect that researcli on aging will in the future result 
in tlie lowering of needs for funds for services. I think this kind of 
commitment will reduce the economic dependence in future years; and 
1 think we have to characterize America now as a mature leaning to 
an aging population, that is. we view ourselves as a young Nation 
l)Ut actually wo should be ranked with the old Nations in terms of the 
[)roportion of old people we have* 
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I think it is good iu think of oursolvos us w youn<j Nation in tho 
pionoering spirit, and I think that imago oF oursolvos will oarryovor 
witli the idea of doing some pioneering etl'ort in aging. But in toi nis of 
population spectra, wo'i'o a I'ohitively old country. 

1 obviously rouhl add nioro, l)ut 1 think 1 will oonohido with that. 
Again, 1 am vory honored, and I wouNI liko to acUl my juM'soual wol- 
coine to tho committoo. 

Mr. Bradkmas. Thank you very muoh. 

If it is a^yreoablo, wo might next liear from Dr. LuMar Kmpoy. tho 
associate director for rosearcli at tlio center, and, then, perhaps we 
can move whichever way you gentlemen would think most helpful 
from your point of view — eithor hoai* your associates on the panel oi' 
question tho two of you together and then tho other mombei'S of tho 
panel. 

Dr. Empky. Well, Mr. Bradomas, it might bo wise to treat this whole 
group us a panel here, because we have furnished you with written 
statements which will make our remarks more briel. 

Mr. BwAUKMAs. Fine. 

STATEMENT OF LaMAR EMPEY, PH. D., ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR FOR 
RESEARCH, ANDRUS GERONTOLOGY CENTER, TJSC 

Dr. Empey. There arc two or throe things which I think the com- 
inittoe might be interested in hearing that Dr. Birren only touched 
upon and tliat is that this center has attempted to stimulate research in 
aging not by trying to take over the various disciplines of the univer- 
sity, but instead to infuse those various disciplines with new faculty 
members and new interests in aginj? and to soi've as kind of a focus foi' 
these activities in ivsearch and training. In fact, all new courses that 
are taught. All new research that is conducted, become part of dis- 
ciplines within the university. 

So that now^ at our center wo have about 36 faculty representing 
such disciplines as biology, biochemistry, sociology, psychology, social 
work, urban planning, a gi'eat long list of tlicse'disoiplincs. And by 
having new courses and iiew faculty introduced into those disciplines, 
we stimulate the disciplines to focus upon aging, and at tlie same time 
new students are attracted to our program. 

So that is one thing that 1 thiuK needs to be emphasized, and I think 
it s very important in a center of this type. 

The second thing that 1 should like to emphasize, however, has been 
an interesting experience for nw and (hat is the problem of recruiting 
people, faculty meml)ers and students, into the field of aging. As a 
Uiattor of fact, aging in virtually every discipline has almost been not 
the subject oF study. The field of anthropology, for example, has been 
described as a gi^eat ethnographic vacuum when it comes to knowl- 
edge of w^hat occurs around tho oa!*th with respect to aging* So that 
a center such as this it does become important, it seems to be. in pro- 
ducing manpower. Tho way wo have recruited nuiny outstanding and 
interesting people. th(M(»foiv. is not hocauso they have been interested 
in aging l)ut because wo have been able to oflfer thom some excitement 
and an opportunity to enter a now field. 
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A third thing that I would liko to emphasize is that I think in cen- 
ters sucli as this we need lo take what inif^ht bo called a developmental 
or life cycle approadi to the iindei'standinij of aging, 

In other words, ow does not understand an old person simply by 
studying that person when he becomes old, One understands an older 
person by understanding a great deal of what happened to him through 
out the life cycle. And so at the center we do have a life cycle or a 
developmental approach, and this means that we ai'e concerned with 
aging as it begins from postiuUal development on. We are concerned 
with generations. We are concerned with all kinds of factors in which 
older people interact with younger people in our society, and these, 
in turn, have an impact on the way oldei* people are treated. 

These are some of the sununarv issues, it seems to me. We now have 
about 55 doctoral students in our program from both the sciences and 
llie professions thus far. In a few short years since we have been in 
existence, already 2'] disseilations have been produced by doctoral 
students, and 2rmasters candidates have gone from this center. We 
now have, as I say. about ?iG faculty fi'orn the sciences and profes- 
sions, so I think that many of these kinds of things are I'easonably 
well established. 

What s undei'foot, howevei', is the cutting of training funds, and 
it beconu^s very difficult then to support this kind of student develop- 
ment. Another' problem, of course, is the recruitment and maintenance 
of key faculty in certain areas. We are very shoit, for example, in 
our ('entei* with pe(>ple in economics and ])olitical science, both of 
wliich i would think would be of ci'ucial concern to you gentlemen. 

One othei' issue that I want to mention is that in our research now 
we have various I'esearch projects in neurobiology, developmental 
biology, hmnan physiology, what I might call biological psychology. 
Its hard for me soilietimes to tell the biologists from the psychologists^ 
but mavbe that s because I ni a sociologist. We have studies in social 
psychoioiry. so(ual problems and psychology, some anthropolojsical 
studies, tne environment and aging, in which architects and behavioral 
scientists are working together to study the effects of inicroplanning in 
an urban center and the effects of total envii^onmcnt on older people 
and the effects of an airhitei^tural design on the adjustment of older 
people: and, then, finally, we are (concerned iu oui* research program 
not merely with the problem of gaining a better basic understanding 
of Jiging but of the ])roblems of technical assistance in research utiHsiii- 
tiou ; the problems of iitilizing scientific knowledge are not simple ones. 

We were discussing yesterday in our Board of Councilors' meeting 
the real problem between beginning to understand a problem or some 
process of aging and .suggesting now or what one might do about 
that ; l)ecause knowing and doing arc two different things. 

So I think that centers like this must be concerned and must re-- 
ceive support, if vou will, for research into the problems of the uti- 
lization of scientiiic knowledge; how, in fact, can information be trans- 
mitted more ellectively to committees like this so that they are under- 
standable and (heir implications assessed; how, in fact, can user 
groups such as older people themselves make better use of scientific 
information: how. in fact, can institutiotuil change take place so that 
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certain problems might he addressed more effectively. I think those 
arc cmcial research problems about which wo are concerned here, and 
upon which we have not really begun a very serious attack. 

VVhat I would like to do now, Mr. Chairman, is conclude my rc- 
niarks; and if you would just call on those other gontlemon in the 6rder 
11) which they are presented, what tiiey aro going to do is rather than 
discuss whole problems of program research, each of them as an in- 
iSSi " ^ "'"^^ ^^''^ talking just about his particular 

Mr Rhadkmas. Thank you very much. Dr. Empey, for those remarks. 
And our hrst panel member is Caleb Finch, assistant professor of 
biology. ' 

Dr. Finch. 

STATEMENT OP CALEB PINCH, PH. D., ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF 
BIOLOGY, ANDRUS GERONTOLOGY CENTER, USC 

Dr. FiNcir. Our laboratory has done work on changes in the func- 
lons of the nervous system. We studied the brain to learn if indeed 
there are signihcant and fundamental changes during aging. I should 
point out that study neurobiology in aging is probably, of all the as- 
pects ot biology of aging, the most relevant to the areas of psychology 
and sociology, because we may be able to reveal unrecognizab'le pote^i- 
tiahties as well as limitations for learning for behavior and for social 
tunction; in other words, basic information which may be revealed 
from a study of biology of the nervous system and its changes during 
aging and perhaps that has the mo.st immediate relevance to all othei- 
aspects of society and the study and research on aging. 

Now, the program which we have undertaken is directed imme- 
diately to identifying if there are any significant changes in the brain 
during aging. This cannot be done through study of humans because 
of the tremendous widespread incidence of hardening of the arteries. 
It is therefore impossible to determine whether there are any chano-es 
in the brain which are independent of this widespread disease of blood 
vessels. 

One therefore has to study aging of the nervous system of a species 
which does not have such a condition. It appears that rats and mice 
do show many of the same changes as humans during the course of 
tlieir aging but do not have a pronounced hardening of the arteries. 
Therefore, they are feasible research material, and we are studying 
them. 

It appears from preliminary work that there are indeed some fun- 
damental chan^jcs in the brain during aging, and these changes which 
we have described and published may have a great deal to do with 
such human conditions as Parkinson's disease. 

I should point out that in the case of .studies of the brain and aging 
the tools of research very often lead to valuable products in clinical 
medicine. One such tool is the drug el-dopu which is being used on 
a widespread basis for the treatment of Parkinson's disease. 

The work of our laboratory is funded by the National Science Foun- 
dation of the National Institutes of riealth. It is at the present time a 
support base which is far from adequate for enabling our research 
program to develop to its fullest. 
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We have a grant whirh has been approved for funding, as many 
other scientists in the same oondi- ion, but whicli has not been funded 
because of the major cutbacks Wiudi have been instituted tlirough the 
Nixon administration. This is a common situation. The funds for new 
research projects are drying un. This (?reatos a tremendous problem 
for the young investigators wno have dedicated their postgraduate 
education to study of the aged as well as many other fiekls of basic 
research and wlio ha^'e made tliis enormous commitment of time, often 
exceeding 10 years, and tlien be in a position to undertake research but 
have no funds for it, and that is I tliink a tragedy as a national 
commitment. 

If funds are not made available for training of new students and for 
funding of research programs, we may soon find ourselves in a posi- 
tion of being second to many other nations who are vigorously train- 
ing scientists and supplying them with funds for research. I should 
hope we would not need to institute strategic scientific limitation talks 
so as to maintain our parity with other nations. 

The educational programs which our laboratory engages in are 
mainly, of course, focused on the training? of students in the skills of 
basic research, but we also have an equally important role in the critical 
review of information which is becoming a\'ailable on the subject of 
biology of aging, and this is information which in many cases is di- 
rectly relevant to drugs which ai*e being marketed with the aim of 
helping conditions of the elderly. 

It is important that laboratories such as ours continue to exist so 
that research on drugs can be evaluated properly without the com- 
mercial pressures which are always attendant to any testing of a drug. 

Finally, it is clear that one cannot expect immediate returns from 
basic research on a time scliedule such as, for instance, was able to be 
instituted in tlie Apollo program. 

We arc following a numl^r of provocative leads which will pro- 
vide new information on how aging affects the functioninj? of brain 
cells. There is no question in my mind that this research will lead to 
many useful products for human use in the future. 

One is reminded that the current role of viruses in cancer research 
was really not elucidated in the programs to develop a cure for can- 
cer. Research of a basic nature is constantly turning up vital infor- 
mation from unsuspected quarters and cannot be held to a time 
schedule or a specific objective. Thank you. 

Mr. Bhaokmas. Thank you very much indeed, Dr. Finch. 

Dr. Vern Bengtson, associate professor of sociology. 

STATEMENT OF VERN BENGTSON, PH. D., ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 
OF SOCIOLOGY, ANDRUS GERONTOLOGY CENTER, USC 

Dr. BKNOtsoK. I am chief of the laboratory for social organization 
and behavior. In our laboratory, we have two large research projects 
that occupy the attention of sociologists and anthropologists inter- 
ested in the study of aging. 

The first is a large-scale study of the ^^eneration gap. How much 
difference is there between generations living at this point in time in 
American societv? How serious arc the differences? What are the 
consequences and what are some of the causes? 
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Wc have a spocial intoivst in tho consequences with respect to 
mental health. Marjraivt Mead has siigfjestod that similarity between 
jjencrations is a doletorious thing in a rapidly changing society. If you 
are highly similar to youi* father and grandfather, so her argument 
goes, you are probably not adapting to the rapid change of pace in 
today's society. 

Against this argument is tho traditional orientation which we find 
in the Biblical sci-ipturos; foi* example, train a child in the way he 
should go, and when he gets old ho will not depart from it. Honor 
thy father and thy mother that thy days may be long upon the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth tliee. These suggest that continuity 
between generations is impoi*tant for the well-being of individuals. 

There are apparently two arguments about the generation gap, 
and what we are trying to do in this study is to gather data re- 
garding which argument seems to have the more evidence in sup- 
port of it. From our examination thus far of the data, it seems that 
the second perspective has greater supt)ort . 

The serond large research project in the laboratory for social or- 
ganization or behavior has iust begun. It is a project which I think 
will be of special interest to the members of the community, to members 
of this committee, and I think mo.st of you have already heard of it. 
This is the stmly of aging and social policy. 

What we are reseairhing is what policymakers need to know about 
the processes and needs of the elderly that can effect more rational 
policies for the millions of older Americans in our society. 

This project has three parts. One part, directed by T)r. Pauline 
Kegan, involves a survey of 1,200 community residents. These people 
are black or Chicano or Anglo, middle-aged or elderly people. 

What we want to find out is what are some of the problems that these 
elderly individuals face and what are some of the differences between 
' aged, Chicano aged, and Anglo aged. 

The second major component of the study involves a survey of 
societal decisionmakers. This portion of the study, directed by Dr. 
Patricia ICasschau, involves politicians, bureaucrats, business and 
union leaders, and professionals in an attempt to find out what their 
perceptions are on the problems of the aged and of the policymaking 
process. 

The third component is an anthropological investigation conducted 
by Di\ Sally Moore and her associates. This study involves field in- 
vestigations in various cultui*es to explore the cultural parameters of 
the aging process. 

Tluis^ in this laboratory wo are trying as sociologists and anthro|)ol- 
ogists to expand the frontiers of knowledge concerning the aging 
process and the sitiuition of the aged in today *s society. 
Mr. Bhadkm as. Thank you very much. Dr. TJengtson. 
Next we will hear from Dr. Ronald Klein, assistant professor of 
psychology. 
Dr. Klein. 

STATEMENT OF EONAID KLEIN, PH, Dm ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF 
PSYCHOIOGY, ANDRtIS GERONTOLOGY CENTER, tJSC 

Dr* Klktn. My research has dealt with susceptibility to social influ- 
ence in conformity and persuasibility situations and generally I have 
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been concprned with look*w^ at shifts or changes, modifications in be- 
havior due to the influence of another individual or group of individ- 
uals. Specifically I have been concerned with age differences in suscep- 
tibility to social influence in conformity and persuasibility behavior. 

If you look back in the literature on conformity and persuasibility 
behavior, yon will know that these age differences have dealt with only 
a portion of the life continuum, indicating an increase in conformity 
toward early adolescence and then a decrease toward youth and young 
adulthood. The question as to what happens with conformity and 
persuasibility across the life continuum was left unanswered; so we 
conducted an experiment to direct ourselves to the issue of whether 
older people are more susceptible to the influence of others. 

Our first investigation was concerned with this topic in the area of 
visual perceptual judgment, and we found that in fact older people 
were more susceptible to the influence of others in this context. 

We then asked the question ; "Ts this a task-specific finding or is this 
a general tendency for the older adult to be more conforming regardless 
of the experimental task ?" 

We proceeded to do a large scale research investigation where five 
experiments were conducted each on a different experimental task, 
results indicating that in each case the older adult was more conform- 
ing and deferred to others in the face of contradictory information. 

We, then, are looking at the more possible explanations for this 
age difference in susceptibility influence. One of the areas we are con- 
cerned with is the difference feetwoen yoinig and old with a perceptual 
competence on a given task. Are people who are perceiving them- 
selves as less competent more likely to defer to the opinions of others? 
Our experiment indicated perceived competence as a result of younger 
and older adults arc more similar in the perception of their compe- 
tence and the breakdown occurs in the area of social conformity that 
is, young and old are more similar in their confoiTuity response. 

We are now concerned with further explanations. We are con- 
cerned with looking at the conformity across racial background and 
looking at the age-race interaction. 

We are concerned with looking at meaninsffulness of material to 
see if material that is more meaningful would make a person more 
susceptible to the opinions of others. 

We are also concerned with looking at the various social influences in 
aging on conformity behavior. Are people more susceptible to infliu- 
ence that comes from their peel's, their family, or the media? 

We are also concerned with the area of persua.sihility, changing of 
attitude}^ through communication.s; and in this area we are concerned 
with the age of the audience, age of the comnuinicator, type of eom- 
nuniication, and the method of presentation of the conuuunicntion as 
it rehite.^to the older individual. 

We feel that this kind of research is inijiortant .since oin* behaviors 
are .shaped continually on a day-to-day basis by the opinions of others 
in the area of advertisements, interaction, and a variety of ways by 
which people are changing their opinions, establi.shing their opinions 
based on other infltiences. 

I might conchtde by saying that my research is only one of many 
in the area of -psychology that are going on here at the gerontology 
center. Other people are'stttdying such factors as intelligence, learn- 
ing, memory, and various otlier personality and social variables that 
1 (Ton't address myself to, 
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Mr. BitADRMAs. Thank you, Dr. Klein. 

Another member of our panel is Dr. William Roberts, resenroh 
associate. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM ROBERTS, MODERN ARCHEOLOOY, 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATE, ANDRUS GERONTOLOGY CENTER, USC 

Dr. Roberts. Yes. Primarily I am working with a sociologist who 
IS a member of the faculty at the university here, Dr. Alan Acock, 
vye have interdisciplinary research which cnml)ines aivhifccture. on 
the one hand, and sociology, on the other. 

tJ\Z^r for practical aspects of physical design that can 

facilitate adjustment of elderly people in full-care rotireinent centers, 
we are specifical v looking at four areas of adjustment within the 
centers, and I will specifically mention at this present moment that 
which involves medical units, residential units, recreational units, a 
combination of things on the same site. 

We found that .some of the work that has been done in the past has 
actually been, well, negative in nature. We found that rules of tliumb 
are used m the field of architecture such as you will locate a medical 
unit out of sight so wc will not remind the healthy residents that 
they, too, may one day be decrepit. This design has "changed so that 
now if the healthy residents know they're eventually going to be in 
a medical unit, they recognize this fact and they become anxious and 
the same anxiety is reflected into the medical unit itself; and we were 
able to measure very material differences. So the first area is the area 
of physical isolation and individual adjustment. 

A second area that we're working on is the characteristics of activity 
that encourage social interaction. You may have noticed in many of 
the.sc centers where you have gone that lounge areas, recreation areas, 
are not used. And we've raised the question of whv they are not used. 

\\c have come across— and I would be glad to elaborate later- 
particular and specific reasons why they are not used and why thev do 
not work and how they can work and should he used. 

A third area is that of the manner in which physical arrangement, 
such as buildings on a site plan, can affect individual orientation. 

Ue found, for example, on a building that is square or circiilnr or 
svmetrical or where all corners are not the same is not sufficient ; that 
the eiderly people already faced with many types of adjustments may 
not be able to adjust to this. We ourselves become lost in this sort of 
surrounding. I think the Pentagon is the classic example to the whole 
world, but that's just an aside. 

The manner in which physical arrangements also allow a person to 
have a degree of expression even in a medical unit. The Soviets, in 
their plan, permit retired people to hang a rug they've had all their 
life on the wall or to put a chair in the room. Research in this area 
has been done before, but we are now continuing with that, seeing what 
.small degrees of control can do to people who are in the situation of 
total reliance on the physical space and physical surroundings of peo- 
ple who are helpless. Thank you. 

Mr. BRADK>rAs. Thank you very much, Mr. Robei-ts. 

What T su^ffest is that my colleagues and I submit questions to each 
ot you individually with respect to your particular areas of work, but 
any of you should feel free to add any comments that vou may wish to. 
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Or Birren, iK-rluips V()u i-oulcl jjivc us a few gonoralizfttlons on the 
status o ios;,!rcl, in <,rorontolc,<ry in the United States today How 
mauv otlier centers of this kind are there, and to ^vhat exten won d 
vouVocomniend additional Federal funds, since nvc are federal legis- 
Wtors, for the estahlishment of sueh centers and for the suppoit ot 
l)oth research and training'^ , , x 

Dr. BiRUKN. Well, in response to your (|uestion. 1 wmhl say, and i 
don't mean to afrfjrandize or excel here, but there is probably no centei 
in the countrv that has the scope of this one. . .1 

I would like more to be in the Held, because I recojinize that intel- 
lectual prosperity is jroing to require a variety ot approaches. >o one 
has iheLst solution.1 would say there are probably about six univer- 
sities who have potential in the area that could improve their reseaich 
and help projirams immensely were there a Federal support prograni 
for centers on afrinfr as there have been in other activities; I refer to 

mental retardation. ^, ^ • .1 monJ^ vA\tU 

I want to ffive a historical comment now that in the 1920 s, Edith 
Rockefeller founded four centers— at Yale, Minnesota, Iowa, ana 
Be?keley-for child research: and the reason why today child re.search 
is so adJanced is that these centers were created back in the twenties. 

Now, universities are more consen'ative today, and I was told by one 
of the nen who headed one of the child center stvulies if you came 
aloncr today with funds on the same basis as the Rockefeller centei^ 
id-^^it was not the Rockefeller Foundation as it is today--it would 
he hirned down because they would he worried about the lonjj-term 

'"S noSiieless, I think what we need in the P^Wi^^^^^^i^^f^^^^^- 
one like Kdith Rockefeller to create these centers. And there has been 
remarkable pavofV in the area of child re.-.earch. 

I link rveforgotten what you asked. What was your question? 

Mr. BnADKMAs.Vell. I was trying to get your J^^^^^ent on t^^^ 
extent to which it would he appro,>riate to provide Federal support 
for construction of research facilities; second, support for research, 
and third, support for training, given the generalizations m terms of, 
let's sa V, the next 10 years or so. , , 

T)r. BiuuKX. You would he interested in magnitudes i 

T)v. BniRKx! WeTu't would seem to me that a major center allowing 
for inflation and structural costs would amount to something like J.5 
uiiUion each. I think that a lO-yeui; construction program flight cre- 
ate, say. six major centers at $5 million each, and, then, pet haps six 
lesser order centers that are going to specialize on some particular 
problem to take advantage of the local site. « ;«u,,«^ 

The T^nivei-sitv of California at Davis, for example, has an inbred 
rolonv of Negroes that are aged. There might be some facilities there. 
It would ho useful to illustrate a respon.se to take "c vantage of some- 
thing tinil would develop locally. Training farnis, it s a little bit mote 
difficult to come up with the same formula that _readily, but n 
think this year— no. T would hesitate to budget that off the top ot m> 

Bn.M)RMAs. Well. I would be grateful if you would be willing to 
furnish the committee some figures on that subsequent to the hearings, 
.some answers in writing which you may not now have a specihc juag- 
inenttogive us. 
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Di'.Weg? 

T>v. Weg. If we go on the estiiimto tlioi-c might be six centers in the 
country and we could approximate the same kind of training that we 
provide here, I would say we needed about $1,500,000 per year just for 
the training component, which really is a very small investment in the 
kind of flow of personnel that we woukl like to develop. 

Mr. Bkadkmas. Now, do you have any judgment on what would be 
tlie appropriate percentage contribution of I-'ederal funds to sui)port 
construction aid, research, and training? 

Dr. BiRREN. Well, with construction, I think a 50-50 matcli woukl 
bo acceptable. A 75-25 would be better : that is, 75 percent of the funds 
coming from the Federal Government and 25 percent of the funds 
coming from the university. 

I"/ I ."yPfi of I'csearch, universities have no way of developing this, 
and 1 think there you must be heading for something like 100 percent 
or 90-10 with 10 percent contributed by the university in matchinjr 
costa. J t> 

In the area of training, I think the private sector is picking things 
up; but I think one might expect that half of the students would be 
supported by private means and half by public means. 

Now, the reason why I hestitated before is we did an analysis of all 
doctoral dissertations in this country since 1934. This was with the 
help of our librarian Julie Mooi-e, and we looked at the topics, and it s 
appall mg how few studies have been m ade. 

There are some States that since 1934 to date have not produced a 
single student who has done a doctoral dissertation on the aged. So 
when you have that low level of activity, one could get carried away 
in filling the total void, and one has to be realistic; so I would saV 
one way of approaching this is to have, say, if you have 300 major 
universities, you're going to need at least 1 teacher and researcher 
in about 1 out of 20 departments. So that's about the level we're 
going to have to work for over a lO->-ear period. 

Mr. Brademas. Two other questions and then I will yield to my 
colleagues and come back later. 

Can you give us a generalization on what the recommendations of 
the White House Conference on Aging were with respect to the sup- 
port of gerontological research? 

Dr. Bmm. They did not give a figure when they talked about the 
aged. I don't think they put dollar figures in. 

Mr. Brademas. Did they recommend the estublishnient of centers, 
multidisciplinary centers like this one? 

Dr. BiRREx. 1 think that was one. 

Mr. Brademas. Well, you know, of course, a measure was sponsored 
by Congressman Paul Rogers, to which Mrs. Mahoney, who is here with 
us todtiy, made such a great contribution, that would establish a Na- 
tional Institute of Aging in Washington to support the biological 
aspects of aging. 

While the bill that our subcommittee produced provides authority 
for the establishment of multidisciplinai-v cpntpr.s on gerontology out 
across the country, Mr. Rogers and the u'lembers of our subcommittee 
have envisaged our respective proposals not as contradictory but as 
complimentary, 
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That bill, tlio UoijiMV hill, was also voUkhI hy tho Prosiclent last fall 
and is hvxwji resha|)(»cl now. I tako it that from what you said you 
would all bo sympathetic to both thtw nu;asuivs. 

1 haviM)uo other (|ui»stion» I was most iutiuvstod to road, and 1 know 
you aro all familiar with it, an artii.*lo in the April 10, 1973, issue of 
'Newsweek, entitled "Can AiJfiny* He Cured 

Without objeetioiK that artiele will l)e inserteil in the record. 

[The artiele follows;] 

IKrom Xowswcok. Apr, in, 11)7;M 
Can AcaNo Re CeuEoV 

Whenevor you think you're reaUy lioldlng up pretty well— aU things consid- 
ered—take artothnr look. If you're you*re already a little slower than you 
were just a few short years ago. If you're 40, check your hairline, your neekline 
and your waistline. If you're 50, take a look at a photo of yourself ten years ago, 
It'. you're GO or older, yon don't need any guidelines— the aging process has been 
all too obvious for a long time. 

Can anything be done about It? Geronotologists (specialists in the study of 
aging) describe !he process of growing old as a wasting disease. The skin begins 
to dry out, whleh means that wrinkles are on the way. The hair starts to turn 
gniy— in most cases it soon will begin to thin out. The lenses of the eyes thicken 
and become slowly opaque. The hearing meehanisni lo.ses some of its sensitivity. 
Fat accumulates at the midsection. Muscles shrink and joints become stiff and 
sometimes swonen. , ^, i t « 

The inexorable deterioration of aging goes on deep within the body as well. 
Tho heart pumps blood with steadily diminishing efllelerey and the blood vessels 
become Igj;s limber. The lungs take In less and less vital oxygen. Kidney function 
reduced bv half. The bladder's capacity Is diminished. The flow of hormones 
'»*om the ovaries, testes, adrenals and pituitary dwindles. The brain shrinks as 
100.000 of Us cells din each day. The body becomes increasingly vulnerable to 
infections and such "degenerative" diseases as cancer, arteriosclerosis and dia* 
betes. Should none of these prove fatal, drath comes finally from that cumulative 
mix of atlHetlons known simply as old age. 

Now, a growing number of researchers aro taking the view that something can 
really be done about old age. in laboratories aronuv^ the world, (hey have begun 
to unlock the serrets of the aging process— and ead new discovery improves the 
lirosppct that ways nmy ot* found to hold back tho inexorable gray curtain of 
senility and prolong the years of yr)nthful vitality. "We hope.'* says llr. Alex 
ComfoVt director of researeh In gorr)ntology at fnlvorslty College, London, "to 
dud a tochnhpio for Interfering with human aging within the next four or five 
years—not for stopping tho prr»cess, but fnr sb>wlng It dr>wn." 

Souie r)f (*f)mforfs oolleagnos think that by tho end f)f the decade the period 
nf |)rrKluotlvo adnll life will have boon oxtemlod by 20 per cent— thanks to new 
knowledge about tho aging prf)C(»ss. A few gerontologlsts, like Dr. Bernard Streh- 
lor n( Iho Tnlversity r>f Southern California, are oven more sangutne. 
"SonuMlay." Strehler deelaros. ''wo may live ahmist Indellidtely/' 
As nuitters stand, tho average child born In America t^xlay can expect to live 
tr) be about TO. fully 2:\ years longer than he could have at tho turn of the century. 
M()st of these extra years of lif(» oxpectjuiey were achieved not through contrr>l 
of (ho aging process, hut by lmprr)ve(l sanitation and tho r'onrinost of the major 
fjidil rllsoasr^s of ehlhlhood such as bacterial pneumonia and diphtheria. Ihit for 
tfxlav's nfluKs. life (»\pectaney Iiuk not inereased appreciably. An Anu^rlcan who 
was'nn at (he (urn of the centiu\v eould expect to live thirteen more .vears. Tho 
life ox|)oct)incy of today's (l.'i^venr•ol(ls Is nfteon .voar.^ -Jn.^t twr) more than la 
inoo. If (he nu'ijcu' killers of ndnlts>-- cancer nnd diseases nt the heart, kidney and 
blood vessels- -wore elhnlnatod completely, researchers e.stlnmto that perhaps 
another Ion vears would bo added to adult life oxpo<'tancy. 

What antibiotics, vaccines, Improved sanitation and other advances of twen- 
tieth-century mocllelno have done Is to reduce (ho afthcthms of youth and thns 
vastly IncroMso the ranks of (he nadnu's elderly. The munber of persons over 
in the t\S. has grown at Miroo times tho rate of tho total population. At 21 ndl- 
lion, (he oblorly today constitute 10 per cetd of all Americans: and tho nuijorlty 
of them have cse/ipod tho aHlletloas that once plagued tho young otdy to suffer 
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i'iS'.' t'lol'', .WITH With (iGbilitaHiiK iiillnniHos-.sti'okes, dlabetps. 

TIlK DltEMMA 

nf ^oJ?n'i'''?.'i'"*^ |)rocess, Keroiitologists clearly face the saiuo kind 

of soelnl tliioniiua that onnfronted the pliyshists who iinhcl uhI t m i^^^^^ 
already there Is Incly debate within thdr ranks as to Just wh tho « flui • 

S«;?.n."^'' "'-'^'•'""•''t "K'*''*^. "O"'*' l»«'^i' nn intolerablo burden .,n the soda a 1 
eoononic structure of society. Slowing down the process of maturation noses 
equally frightening prospects; if this were to ,)rove possible, vo ^0°^ m^^^^^^ 
Jl^nfiv'"'""! 1" fo'n college in he ir 4o" Ac- 

S 1 f n;odnn 1 rS^^^ agree that their reasonable goal .^.ouUl be to stretch 
out the productive n i U ie years. As Con,fort* sees it, tomorrow's men and worn- 
ei n their nOs would look and feel like today's men and women In their 40s 
SiSnn ^'tf?nf^"^^ *° '*'"^'" Pl'ysiological age of 00. 

inni hinnfi n"'.?r.°^ 1*^'"*'' "''^'^"^ y^''"*" "'""'f' ''"Vc important med- 

ia nccr-b,? a? 00 • "re dying of cancer at 6C might die of the snn.e 

"'^ " """"er of understanding the physical 

changes of aging Gerontologists are Increasingly concerned with the Influence of 

uf'fw^?i*;«L?' ,1°^'"' u"'^^^ vroccas. One reason for their concern 

la that growing old has become institutionalized In contemporary society. In an 
earlier day. when the extended family was the rule rather than the exception? tSe 
e derly remained u functional part of the family, in today's mobile society, the 
older person may have to spend his last years alone, in a "retirement village" or 

TnTrK °^ Petersburg, Fla., or sometimes. pathetieX. 

u nursing noniCt 

Researchers are convinced that the detachment of the elderly has a direct effect 
on their longevity. "It's obvious." says Dr. Erdman Palmore a soc Sst S 
K'nS?«7.'?'V ' ^?,' "•P,^^"^'-^' °f Human DeveloS?n V' ha 

health, h s Interest in taking care of himself and his urge to live longer may al.so 
or glnet?c mSnJ,V'"''^ "•••"tever to do with his chronologloAl age 

Studies of elderly persons have shown that an unusually high nronortlon of 

r.?Z" r°r'„S'. "f^l"' ^""""^'^ f"«t' "^"'•ly 30 pe?ceS[ Jf mJicides 

111 tlio L.s. are in this nge grou|). "The nmst important stereotvi«> regarding tli<' 
0 derly is tliat a certain amount of emotional instability, forgetful ness. dcpres- 
s on and wlthdrn\val is normal and therefore does not warrant niedlcal Interven- 
tion, notes Dr. Krlo Pfeiffer. a Duke p.sychlatrlst. "On the contrary, eariv 
treatment might prevent deterioration or liistltutlonalizatlon, or botli."' 

THE TIME IT TAKES 

Bight now. the number of researchers working to control the aging process Is 
THl;;i!r),'^n« Reason for this Is that experimentation In aging takes a great deal 
f« subjects are aging. "One experiment on a mouse can take up 

to three mrs." says Dr. Nathan W. Shock, chief of Baltimore's Gerontolog? 
ulT nt^Z^Z,°^ National Institute of Child Health and Human Develop- 
ment. But recently, the prospects have gotten brighter, funds for aging research 

xJi ^.^t\Z^'' ^VV^''^ ^^-^ lO'l '^12.8 niilllon this year 

ASngFeseal-ch Conm^a to set up a separate National Institute on 

ProM tiine immemorial, the qnest for ways to prolong life or recapture lost 
Jouth Jiaye been a staple of myth and folklore, King David indulged in geracomv— 
the p actlce of sleeping with young virgins in order to absorb revitali-ring emana- 
tionf froni their bodles-n treatment tliat. if it did nothing else, certainly keot 
him from feeling lonely. Achilles consumed the marrow of young bears to increase 
his strength and courage, and the Indian physician Rusrtita in 800 B.C. advised 

•Who tti (il«o n w'XoloKlHt nntl niithor of tlip niffont host 8ol!(>f "'l'h(> .Toy of 
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• Impotent pntionts to ent the tosto« of tigers, Even today, rejuvenntlon Bpeclallsts 
conduct ttiriving practices— soiuetimos using techniques that are hardly less 
bizarre. 

In Europe, uncounted thousands of men and women regularly submit to cell- 
therapy treatments, devised by the lato Dr. Paul Niehans of Switzerland. The 
treatments usually Involve Injections of tissue extracts from fetal lambs on the 
theory that they restore function to falling organs and have a generally **revital- 
laing" effect on the body, The vogue for cell therapy, particularly among members 
of the jot set, was much enhanced by reiK)rts that Niehans had personally treated 
such figures as Pope Pius XII, the Duke and Duchess of Windsor, Gloria Swanson, 
Bernard Baruch, Charlie Chaplin and Winston Churchill, 

Nlehans*s clinic, La Prairie, is an elegant mansion on the shores of Lake 
Geneva ; it thrives today under the direction of Dr, Walter Michel The fetal 
colls come from a flock of 500 specially bred black sheep pastured on a lush farm 
In the canton of FrlbourR. Patients usually svoml eight days at the 23-bed clinic, 
and a course of treatments consisting of eight injections costs $2,000, Michel 
estimates that there are more than 5,000 cell-therapy practitioners in Europe. 
' fn tlie village of Lenggrles, deep In the fwithllls of the Bavarian Alps, Dr, Sieg- 

fried Block runs a 40-bed ellnlc modeled after Nlehans*s, A six-day course of 
treatment costs from $1,800 to $1,000. Dr. Ren^-Ba.^ile Henry, who conducts a 
flourishing cell-therapy practice in the Paris suburb of Saint-Oermaln-en-Laye. 
charges only $100 to $600. 

The cell therapists claim to be able to cure a staggering range of inflrmltles, 
from mental retardatloa to emphysema. The cell therapists in.slst that the injec- 
thms revltallxe the bodies and minds of Iho elderly. But for all the claims made 
(111 their behalf, most researchers discount the cell-therapy treatments on the 
ground that no far no sclentitlcally ccmtrolled studies have been carried out to 
suijport them. 

Other enthusiastic claims are al.so being made for a product called Gerovltal, 
a drug comptKsed largely of the standard anesthetic procaine and developed more 
than twenty years ago by Dr, Ana Asian of Bucharest. Procaine Is best known 
to Americans under the trade name Novocain. Asian claims that her compound 
I.^ effective In the treatment of arthritis, arterlosclero.sis and the general debilities 
of old age. NIklta Khrushchev was one of Asian's mo.st enthusia.stlc patients. He 
.said that (Jerovltal made him feel more robast. Sukarno, Ho Chi Mlnh and Mar- 
iene Dietrich are said to have also received' Asian's treatments. 

Interestingly enough, though most researchers are just as skejitlcal about Gero- 
vltal as they are alxuit the NMehans cell therapy, there are .signs that the drug 
may yet find r. |)lace In medicine. This is because there Is some evidence that 
the comimund acts a« an antl-depre.^.sant. Dr. X* ban S. Kline of Rockland State 
Hospital In Orangeburg, X.Y., is currently testdi^ Gerovltal In elderly patients 
with mild to moderate de|)res,slon . On a rein t visit to the t;.»S. to dlscass the 
fests. Dr. Asian, a robu.st 70, uas honored at a dinner attended by Food and Drug 
Adminlj^tratlon director Charles i\ Kdwards and Sen, Krnest Holllngs, who had 
.^ome (lue.stloiis about the drug. '^Xow for you," she told Holllngs, who is 61. 

♦ "It would take a jilll al breakfa.st and one at lum h for twelve days. Then yoU*d 
wait thr(»e weeks and begin again.** 

TnKUt':'S NO Kl.tXlK 

• Hut though anything remotely resembling a true elixir of youth has yet to be 
found— and quite posslblly never will be— a number of Intriguing experiments 
suggest ways in which the aging proce,ss may eventually be controlled. As long 
ago a« liKi2, IM*. (1lv(» M. McKay <»f C(»riiell showed thai he could extend the lire 
span f)f rafs l»y one-thlrd by cutting the calories In their diets. Whether caloric 
restriction would work for humans has not been tested. But the re.sidents of the 
valley of Vllcabamba In Ecuador, noted for their longevity, subsls<t adequately on 
diets that contain half the calories of the average American diet. 

The gorr»ntologl.<<ts are fascinated with such places as Vllcabamba— as well as 
with Abkhazia In the Soviet Uepubllc of (Georgia and Unmn In Kashmir, where 
living well beyond (he ag(» of 100 Is also couimoni)lace. The diets of the residents 
of Vllcabamba and llun55a are low In saturated fats— meat and dairy products 
ae(M)unt for less than 2 per cent of the calories consumed— and this, according 
to current medical opinion, should delay the onset of arteriosclerosis. All three 
areas are agrarian, and the residents are used to iirolonged physical labor. 
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But wlint may be of oqual Importance In explaning their longevity Is the atti- 
tude of those people themselves toward old age, I)r, Alexander Leaf of Harvard 
Medical School, who recently spent two years visiting the three regions, reports 
that the elderly are held In high esteem and that even those over 100 still per- 
form such essential duties as tending flocks, cleaning houses and caring for 
«randehlklren. IMiere Is no such thing as retirement, and the old people them- 
selvrs f^tress the importance of nmlntainlng a calm, worry-free state of mind, 
Otie result of tills. Leaf noted, Is that the iH»oi)h» expect to live a long time and 
regard loo as (inlte a normal life span. 

Another environmental factor long known to Increase longevity, at least In 
cold-blooded creatures, Is lowering the body temporatiu'e, U(MiA\s Walford has 
doubled the life si>an of the flsh Cynolehiaa by reducing the temperature of Its 
water 5 or 0 degrees. To Strehler, this and similar studies suggest that lowering 
human body temijeratiu'e— perhai)s by drugs— by only a degree or two could add 
an extra 25 to 30 years of life. 

Some scientists think there is ho|)e that a "youth fatcor" may someday be iso- 
lated. Several investigators have taken bits of skin from ycmng mice and trans- 
planted them tt» litter mates. As the trans|)!ant recipients aged, the skin patches 
were removed and transplanted to a younger generation, Maintained In this 
fashion, through successive generations, the grafts survived years longer than 
tlie animals from which they were originally taken. In a similar experiment, 
permanent connections were niade between the blood vessels of young and old 
nits — a procedure known as parabiosis. The young blood .seemed to have a reju- 
venating effect on the older animals, and they survived well beyond their expected 
life spans. 

But whether It Is achieved with pills, potions or .special diets, the eventual 
'ontrol of aging may depend on fundanuaitnl re^^careh on the nature of the 
aging process It.self. "The more we know about the underlying causes of aging," 
says NlCHMD's Shock, *'the nmre we are apt to be abl(» to devl.se and Introduce a 
drug or pill or exijerOnental condition that can have an Impact," Most re.search- 
ers agree that there are probably nmi»y factors Involved In aging, and that no 
single nmglc bullet will prove the answer, 

One of the likeliest places to look for clues to the aging riddle Is In the genes 
and chromosomes. It has long been axlonmtlc anxmg gerontologlsts thai long(»vfty 
—or the lack of It— runs In families, In .studies Involving 2,000 .sets of twins over 
the age of 60. Dr. Llssy F. Jarvlk of VVIA found that Identical twins have 
a "significantly** greater similarity In life spans than nou-ldentlcal twins have. 

Since mo.st .species seem to have a finite life ,spnn-~40 days for fndt Ules, three 
years for mice, 110 for man— .some doctors think there Is a genetic clock built 
Into the body's cells that determines when old age sets In, The best evidence 
to support their notion was discovered accidentally in 1961 by Dr. Leonard Hay* 
flick of the Stanford University School of Mfdlcine while he was doing cancer 
research on human cells growing In tissue culture. 

tintll then. mo.st biologists had a.ssnmed that human cells growing In such 
cultures were essentially Immortal, dividing indefinitely so long as tbey were pro- 
vided with adequate nutrlent.s. Hut widle observing cells cultured from the Itmg 
tl.ssite of a human embryo, Ilayfllck was surprised to note that each cell popula- 
tion doubled abt)Ut 50 times— -and then stopped. Next he dLscovercd that cell 
colonies put In the deep freeise after, say, twenty doublings would *'remend)er" 
how many they had left when thawed and .stop after 80 more. Ilayfllck then 
found that cells cultured from adult lung tl.s.sue undergo an average of only 
twenty doubllng.s, 

Despite his tentative evidence in support of a bullt-ln cellular clock, Hnyflick 
doesn*t think humans age because their colls ju.st stop doubling. For one thing, 
Mayfllck points out, a human being doesn't live long enough for his cell pop* 
ulation to double the maximum 50 times anyway. What Hayfllck thinks Is that 
agln^? Involves biochemical, physiological and structural changes in the cell that 
occur before division ceases. Hut the hypothetical genetic clock that stops cell 
division, he notes, could play a major part hi bringing about these changes. 

TWO MAtN TItKOtttKS 

The explo.^lon of knowledge In the field of molecular biology In the past two 
decades has afforded many now clues about how genes afVert the aging proc- 
ess. There are two main theories: the flr.st Is that the program spelled out at 
conception In the DXA, or genetic material, simply riuis out, like the tape re* 
cording of ft Bach concerto, and that cell function then ceases, The second hy- 
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pothesls is thnt errors occur In the repented copying of the pjenetlc jnessage, 
like the nicks thnt bulkl up on a frequently pinyed phonograi)h record. An ac- 
cumulation of such mishnps could cause an '*error catastrophe'* that would bring 
the ceirs functions to a halt. 

Currently, Hayfliek Is devising an Ingenious series of experiments to see 
whether the finite doubling of cells Is determliied by the DXA In the nucleus 
or by RNA— 'the nucleic acid that carries out l)XA'.s genetic Instructions— or 
other chemical transactions In the cytopla.sni outside the nucleus, He Is removing 
the nuclei from certain cells and **fusing'' them with other whole cells, combining 
cells of long-lived species with those of shorter-lived ones, and voung cells with 
old. If an old cell continues to double beyond Its nornuil limit after fusion with 
young cytoplasm, It would suggest that the genetic control Important for division 
resides outside the nucleus. If such Is the case, it would have Important implica- 
tions, since the cytoplasm would be a far easier target for drugs or chemicals 
for the control of aging than would the ni^cleus. 

Along with the genetic and psychological approaches to the problem, scientists 
are exploring a number of other fascinating avenues of research on the aging 
process and how It might be ccntrolled. The moat Important : 

Pacemakerd 

Some experts think that aging is controlled by Ki)eclflc ^'pacemakers'* In the 
body, and not necessarily within each Individual cell. The long survival of skin 
transplanted to successive generations of young mice, they say, suggests that 
some kind of hormone or "youth factor'* has taken control of the Implanted cells* 
And theer is the fact that the wrinkling .skin and thinning bones that .some- 
times occur In women after menopause is the result of diminished secretions of 
estrogen from the ovaries. To some extent, these signs of aging can be alleviated 
by administration of estrogens on a dally basis. 

The major aging agent, according to Dr. Caleb E. Finch of USC, may be the 
hypothalamus, deep Inside the brain. In mice, Finch has found that changes In 
levels of such nerve hormones as noradrenaline coincide notably with age. He 
suspects such changes could affect the nearby pituitary gland, the body's 
master endocrine regulator, affecting. In turn, the other endocrine glands through* 
out the body» Including the adrenals, ovaries and testes. In the future, he sug- 
gests, 'Sve ought to be able to take a couple of millimeters of blood from a per- 
son, run tests to see what his hormone levels are, then give him a cocktail of 
juices to remedy some of the Imbalances Involved in aging." 

The brain 

\n outstanding symptom of aging Is .*ienlle dementia— the impairment of rea- 
sfming ami conceptuall'/atlon that can sometimes border on p.«?ychoSls. Dr. F. 
Marott SInex of Hoston University thinks Impairment of chemical tran.smlsslon.^ 
of norvo Impul.ses within the brain may account for the disorder. ••Things arc tmt 
packaged as well,'* he says. "Chemical mediators need cleaning up.** Drugs or 
chemicals, SInex suggests may be devised to carry out the required biochemical 
housecleaning In the brain cells. 

At the Center for the Study of Aging and Iluinan l^evelopment at Duke Tnl- 
verHlty. Dr. Kwakl W. lUisse has detected dlmlnl.sh^Kl electrical activity of the 
brain In elderly persons as recorded on the electroencephalogram. The changes 
were particularly marked with respect to the so-called alpha waves that are 
associated with a state of "relaxed awareness." Interestingly. Russe discovered 
that beta waves (usually associated with arousal) are more pronounced among 
women than among men. a finding that .suggests to him a possible connection to 
the longer female life span. 

There Is al.so fresh evidence thot people grow old partly because of a derange- 
ment In the body's Immune .system. Antibodies and .siieclallml white cells pro- 
duced by the Immune system are Intended to recognl/e and attack Invading 
viruses and t)acterla and. some Investigators suspect, detect and destrf)y incipient 
cancer cells arising In the body, ttut .somehow with age* the s.vstem .seems to lti.se 
the ability to distinguish between friend and foe. Dr. Roy \ \\tOTA reports that 
the production of dlsease*flghtlng antibodies declines with ago but that the 
level^of autoantibodies, whicli attack the host's tissues, goes u|i. 

An approach to correcting Immune defects In aging Is suggested by Dr. TakashI 
Maklnodnn of the Xottonal Institute of Child Health and Human Development. 
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Maklnodan exposed youriK inlco to bacteria, Indncin;: thorn to dovolop dlsonso- 
nKlitiiiK lyiupliocytes. When older animals wore inoculated with the youn^' eolls, 
ho found that tliey were able to resist lethal doses of bacteria for as Iouk as 
six uionths. Perhaps, Makinodaii says, humans could deposit their lymphoid cells 
In frozen storage during youth and use them in old a«e to similarly revitalize 
their immune systems. 

Pree radicals 

A further prime suspc'^t in the agiuK process is a class of snl)stances call(»d free 
radicals. These are fraguijuts of molecules that have come luistuck and avidlv 
seek new substances witli which to combine, Such oxidative reactions involvinjf 
free radicals are the reason butter turns rancid and oil-based paints dry. Dr. 
J)enham Harman of the rniversity of Nebraska has foimd that the administra- 
tion of ••antioxidant" chemicals extends the average life span of mice by as much 
as 50 per cent. Vitandn K, widely touted by food faddists, is an antioxidant, but 
has so far shown little effect in improving the life span in Ilarman's animal 
experiments, though Harnuin thinks that vitamin K or other antioxidants nmy 
ultimately prove useful in extending life in man. 

But drugs, diet, and the lunnipulation of genes represent only part of the 
arseual in the light against old age. The investigators at Duke emphasis?e the 
profound inlluence of psychological attitudes on how well a person fares In his 
later years. A high '•happiness" rating, they found, coincided with a longer life 
for the members of their study group. "Remaining active in some meaningful 
.social role," says Dr, Krdman Palmore, ••affected people's longevity on all three 
major levels— physical, psychological and social." 

On the basis of their studies, the Duke researchers think a lot may depend on 
the attitude the individual forms about the prospect of old age during his early 
years. Those who lived longest were the ones who refused to give in. If widowed, 
they usually renmrried. If retired, they took up hobbies. They took long walks 
and watched what they ate. And they took old age in stride. "The decision to 
have an active mental, physical and social life is really the imiMjrtant decision,** 
says Dr. Eric Ffeiffer. ••It^s a yea-saying to life," 

Tips on How to Stay YoUNa 

Bight now, there is no way directly to slow down the aging process. But ex- 
perts in the field agree on a number of common-sense steps that anyone can take 
to encourage good health throughout adulthood— and perliaps even add a few 
extra years of vigorous productive life. 

DIET 

Obesity has long been known to shorten life expectancy. Dr, Natlmn Shock of 
the Gerontology Research Center of the National Institute of Child Health and 
Human Development iiuts it this way: •'If you could suddenly wave a wand and 
eliminate all the obesity in the i)opulatlon, you*d be more likely to increase life 
span than by almost any other means." Keeping weight down, most researchers 
agree, not only reduces the risks of heart disease but may also prevent diabetes 
common in the elderly. E.specially Important is a reduction in animal fats as well 
as starches and sweets in the diet. Crash diets, however, are to be avoided at all 
costs since a sudden and sharp reduction in calories will force the body to break 
down irreplaceable muscle tissue for energy. 

VITAMINS 

There is no firm evidence that taking the antioxidant vitamin E will improve 
longevity. And amounts commonly taken by vitamin ent)ti:siasts— more than one 
gram a day— might well prove harmful over a long period of use. Dr. Denham 
Harman of the University of Nebraska advises those who wish to take vitamin 
B on the off chance that it might help them stay young longer to take no more 
th/yi three to seven lOO-milllgram capsules a week. 

ALCOttOL AND TODACCO 

In addition to its connection with lung cancer and heart attacks, cigarette 
smoking has been linked to a shortened life And there Is recetit evidence that 
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heavy sinokiii« cvoii eontril)Ut08 to premature wrinkling of the skin, particularly 
arouiul the eyes. This effect may he due to insufficient circulation in the skin, 
since nicotine is known to constrict the eapilliiries. For the same reason, smok- 
may also aggravate the circulatory problems that often accompany aging and 
increase diseomfort in the hands and feet. 

Alcohol has the opj)o.site eiYeot-Klilating the small blood vessels near the skin— 
so muny doctors advise their elderly patients to drink moderate amounts of wine 
<»ach day. But with ago, the liver becomes less efficient in breaking down alcohol. 
Tlius. amounts that would be moderate during youth can become toxic in the 
iater years. 

UOUMONES 

The ovaries reduce their production of estrogen at the menopause, and many 
jihysiciiuis advi.st* women patients to take estrogen pills. They believe that estro- 
gen replacement therapy reduces .such symptoms as hot Hashes and the ner^'ous- 
iiess and irritjibillty that often acconipany the menopause. Estrogen also seems 
to retard the drying and wrinkling of the skin. Although administration of es- 
trogen can pnnhice cancer in animals, many endocrinologists insist that there is no 
evidence that estrogen therapy increases the risk of cancer in humans. And some 
doctors even believe the hormone may retard the development of cancer in elderly 
women. 

Secretion of the nmle hormone, tc^to.sterone. doesn't dimini.sh as sharply with 
UKC as df)es estrf)gen. Routine use of testo.«<terone in men after middle age, there- 
fores isn't necessary. But in men who are clearly impotent because of a te.stoste- 
rone detlciency. the hDrmone can he of value. 

KXKRCISK 

Keeping fit through regular exerci.se helps control weight and has a variety 
of other beneficial efTects as well. In tests on a group of men between the ages 
of .VJ nnd 88. Dr. Herbert A. deVries of the Tniversity of Southern California 
found that exerci.se increased ovygen-carrying capacity— the best single measure 
of vigor-— reduced body fat and nervous tension and improved heart and blood- 
vessel function as well as arm strength. 

DeVries's exercise program includes calisthenics, jogging and swimming. He 
insists that the elderly begin exercising with caution and that a physician should 
I)rescril)e the appropriate regimen "with the same care and certainty that he 
uses in chof)sing drugs for his patient.s.** 

MKDICAL CARK 

lleguiar physical examinations are important since older people have fewer 
rpserves to warrl off infections nnd other ailments that younger people take 
in stride. Kclatlvely minor complaints should be attended to before they develop 
into umjor probloms that may prove too much for an older body. 

.\cTivrrY 

The i)eo))le wlio seem tf) weather old age the best and live longest seem to 
be the ones who bavo planned ahead. A person should not regard as inevitable 
tiic pn)spect (if n \iseless and lonely old age. Insteatl. he should plan on useftd 
antl satisfying aftivitles for his post^'ctirement years and nmintnln .strong links 
In friends and family. 

Mx\ I^UAi)K>r.\s. And then, I noted an article in the T/)S Angeles 
Tinies entitled ''A^rinfi[, an American Trajrody 
[The material referred to follows:] 

IKrom tlip f.oM AruTPh's Tliiips. Apr. ft. 
Aoi.vo: Thk Ax!v:utrA.v Tua(}KI)V 
(By .lean r)ouglas Murphy) 

An old rnnn in a farndng vlilage in Israel. An aging Chicano in Ra.st Los An- 
geles. An elderly woman on a Vugo.slavian island. A State Senator Ih Sacrameuto. 
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Such iMJople will, rosoarchers hope, help answer a crucial question: How can 
the tragedy Iti aging In America be lessened? 

Some solutions to the problems of the elderly In the rnlted States are, essen- 
tially, the long-range goals of an extensive research study begun by USC's Ethel 
Percy Andrus Gerontology Center, 

According to Dr. LaMar T. Empey, associate director of the (.-enter for research 
and eo-prinrlpal Investigator In the project, the thrco-pn»nged, three-year, 
$800,000 program will : 

Survey persons, aged 45 and up. In the Los Angeles area to Identify 
their values and activities and determine their needs. 

Interview 250 decision-makers. Including leglshitors, bureaucrats, bUiil- 
nessnien and union leaders on how they view aging. 

Probe the social and Cultural patterns of the elderly In four foreign coun- 
tries. rSC anthropologists will work In Israel, Italy, Yugoslavia and Tan- 
zania to obtain comparisons on aging. 

URGENTLY NEEDKD 

Such a comprehensive study, which Empey believes to bo unique. Is urgently 
needed. He said: 

"Past gerontological research has documented that old age is devalued In 
American and tlmt this devaluation has had a marked negative effect on both 
the physical and psychological well-being of older i)eoi)le, 

"Beyond that one Important generalization stnads a host of virtually un- 
explained yet vitally Important areas, 

"Foremost among these, we feel, is a lack of Information on the variety of 
sticial and cultural contexts that define the life-styles, the social roles and, 
ultinuitely, the life satisfactions of older people.** 

Empey stressed the need for in-depth research by noting tlint there are more 
than 20 million Americans over 65 and nearly 30 million over Ot); that the elderly 
are growing at about twice the rate of those under 45; and tluit the i)roportionate 
ntmibers of middle-aged and older people will be even greater as the country 
moves closer to zero population growth.*' 

RESPONDENTS DIVIDED 

In the Los Angeles area survey, Empey said, the 1,200 ri'spondent.s will be 
equally divided among blacks, whites and Mexican-American repre.'^enting vari- 
ous socio-economic and age levels. 

Although questionnaires are still in preparation, "We will attempt to explore 
the j)roblems of retirement and leisure, housing, income, bejiirh, nutrition, in- 
teractional networks— that is, their relationships with family, noighl)ors, elul)s 
and so on— and class and ethnic differences,*' Empey said. 

/Vdditionally, the survey will pinpoint the social changes that tlic old them- 
.^elves want and demand. 

To assist in the survey, a research planning committee of community rep- 
resentatives has been appointed. Chaired by Alicia Noreiga of the Ea."^t Lo.^ 
Angeles Department of Mental Health, the committee will j^rovldc Information 
on the needs of minority elderly, help set policy, assist In hiring minority staff 
and otherwise advl.se researchers on surveying blacks and .Afexicaii-Americans. 

The .second component of the study, the survey of 250 policy-makers, also is in 
the prelhnlnary stages. 

ACU0S8 COUNTUY 

"We are looking at what Is happening across the (•(».! *M\v, what has resulted, 
for examj)le. from the two White House conferences on awing. Then we will 
focus on Califr)rnia in interviewing the decisionMnakcrs,*' i^nid Kmpey. 

The aim of this phase of the stitdy will he to deterndne the ext(>nt to whicli 
the respondents have planned for the future ami the degree to which existing 
policies are consistent with need. Results will be eon^pared and corrc'lnted with 
tho.se of the stirvey of the elderly. 

"We will release onr fhtdings as the study progresses hat we won't have much 
tmtll more than a year from now," Empey added. 

In the i)roject',s third component, the cros.^^eultural ^\\u\y of aging. TSC an- 
thropologists will siiend the next 15 months exandnlng and a.^.Kesslng the role of 
the old in Israel, Italy, Yugoslavia and Tanj^atda. 
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Tlioy \vort» clioson for IIm» study bocauso of prior rosoaroh condnctod tn tlio four 
countrlos by Drs. Sally Mooro,' co-principal Investigator of tho progranu Jay 
AburbaiKd, Andrei Shnic and Barbara MyorhotT. 

CL08K LOOK AT CUinTRBS 

••Wo will tak(» a tdoso look at how other cMdtnros doal with aging, the whole 
life cycle, the rehitlonshlps between genoratlonH,** Dr. Moore said. "We are also 
Interested In a comparative library study. 

••We are looking to see if we can make any general statement about aging.** 

Abarbanel added that "by looking at different kinds of .societies, by obtaining 
Intlnuite knowiet'ge of relative small groups of people, we hope to make an anal- 
ysis of what's going oa among the American elderly, who need an Important 
place In nmking important decisions." 

'*\\y nmking comparisons het^en American and other cidtnres. It ndght be 
possible to sort out those patterns of adaptation to the aging process that are 
unique to America, those that have their roots elsewhere and tliose that seeni to 
be of a general nature," Kmpey said. 

The study Is funded by the National Science Foundation through Its Research 
Applied to Natlonal Need (RAN) program. Dr. Vera L. lOngtson, preceptor of 
sociology at the TSC Andrns Center, Is the third co-principal Investigator and 
1'(M:A\s Survey Research Tenter will assist In conducting the conununlty and 
(h^cislon-nudter >in'veys. 

Mr. BuAOBMAs. I wonder if you can give us any generalization with 
respect to the innpact of the attitudes toward aging, toward the 
elderly— of the elderly thennselves, and of the nonelderly— in this 
society ? 

Dr. Empky. Well, one reason I was struck by "Can Aging Be Cured," 
it's as though \\v nre hiologicul anitiuils without the impact of social 
definition and that it really doesn't make any sense these days to talk 
about a cure unless you think of biological, social and psychological 
phenomena of wliatever the cure is. 
Mr. Bkadkmas. wSpoken like a true sociologist. 
Dr. Empky. True. The social definition has a profouTid influence 
upon people and how thev define themselves, whether of worth or not^ 
and whether they have a future or not; and I think the research really 
clearly shows that in a society whefe age is devahied, as it seems to be 
here, 'that it has a profounil impact upon the self-esteem of older 
people. . 

I think some interesting trends that may be occurring arc that many 
of the younger generation are identifying rather strongl>r with the 
older generation and some of the self-esteem may be changing. ^ 

So that part of our concern with these studies that were mentioned 
mav be a changing of roles in society : what kind of roles do we play 
in 'soriety; what* kind of institutional arrangements might be neces- 
sary to make that possible. 

^ay, in fact, if one could do something socially about the tendency 
to devalue people of old age— the study that was mentioned in the 
Times is v;here four of our anthropologists he^^e are going to be study- 
ing aging in four countries abroad, and we think that might put the 
answers in better perspecti>T and give us better information on that. 

>rr. Buadkmas. T note that President Nixon appointed David Bnice 
to be our first, in effect, de facto Ambassador to the Beoplejs Kepubhc 
of China. The President's appointment was applauded in the first 
place because of the high regard everyone has for Ambassador Bruce 
but, in the seooiul place, because it wns thought a ))erceptive ap- 
pointment because he^s an older man and the Chinese place such high 
value upon the eldorly. 
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Dr. Empey. In fact, I think wo cannot go too far in emphasizing 
the extent to which our society is totally youth oriented. I think the 
Congress itself is a good example of cases in which it is not entirely 
run by young people, because many of the official committees anci 
so on are headed by older people, and there are certain areas of 
society m which that is the case, and that poses an interesting prob- 
lem conceniinp the question of larger numbers of older people and 
under what circumstances might tliey appl;y a variety of different 
roles which our society simply doesn't provide. 
^ Mr. Bradbmas. I might say that, in my conversations with people 
since the death of Picasso, I have noticed what an impact Picasso made 
on the lives of people all over the world, people somehow felt he would 
never really die, since he had been an extraordinary figure throughout 
his entire life. 

Mr. Hansen. I have been very interested in the research projects 
you have outlined and the very exciting work that is being done here. 
But let me turn for a moment in posing a question to play the role of 
a sceptic and I do that personally reflecting some doubts that I havcj 
these are unanswered questions that to a large extent reflect attitudes 
expressed to me by older people. 

I have a series of senior citizens' seminars in my district every year 
where people come and talk about things on their mind. I also visited 
with a group of senior citizens a few days ago, and this is what they 
told me, and I'm going to ask the same questioi^ : 

Thev say, "Our needs are as follows : We need more income. We 
don't have enough money just to buy the material things to make life 
comfortable* We need better transportation," and thars particularly 
true in a place like Idaho where there is virtually no public transporta- 
tion* "We need decent housing, and we need to have the right to stay 
in our homes if we want to and not be tossed out by oppressive property 
taxes* We need better health services. We need better nutrition and 
have more and better food in order to sustain life." 

These are the needs they repeat over and over again; and they tell 
me also that we don't need a lot of research in order to solve these 
problems. We know that it takes more food if we're going to eat ade- 
quately, to have better health, have decent housing and some kind of 
means of transportation* These are not problems for which we need 
a great deal of additional study and research, and this is where we 
ought to be allocating our resources. 

So the question I would pose is: What are the things we don't know 
now that we need to know most and that would help to respond to the 
needs that older people tell us they require ? 

Dr. Empey. Well, I feel, first of all, that these problems are not new 
ones. It has to do with the question of quality of life. 

As a matter of fact, to make the inference that all older people 
would even view the problems in the same way is a mistake, and 1 
think that's one of the reasons we are making an attempt to study 
different ethnic groups and to find out what it is they're looking for. 

For example, what about housing for the elderlv? There is reason 
to suspect that different elderly groups, for exanvple, will have differ- 
ent opinions as to where thev would like to live. Some want to be near 
their families and kin, whether it be city center or some other location. 



How all those things heromo possible arc real complex planning 
problems. 

It seems to me that one of the lessons we should have learned from 
the past couple of decades is that mon^v alone does not cure a lot of 
these problems. A lot of it is the unin,formod use of money, as in urban 
renewal, for example, and some of these things. The uninformed use 
of money often exacerbates the problem; it does not really make it 
better. 

Our attempt really is to take a look at some of these ciuestions. Take 
the question of income. We are very much concerned in terms of the 
typos of priorities that people like youm»Ives and the people in the 
public sector might want set. because, for example, if you increase 
employment in terms of social security ^uid other kinds of pensions, 
then, who is going to pay for them and to what degi*ee are unions, for 
example, willing to support pension programs as contrasted to wages 
now for the current employee? It's a profound kind of problem it 
seems to me that we need to have more informatioHf.on if an enlight- 
ened public policy is going to pursue the problems of the elderly and 
at the same time take a look at the new problems that arc created in 
other segments of the community if the problems of the elderly are 
treated. 

So that's the way I would respond, in a long-winded way, to some of 
the questions. 

Mr. RoBEKTS. In short, for full-care retirement centers in southern 
California, that's just in this area, if they aren't planned in the 
proper manner, it is misspent money: and we need the research to 
back up this kind of planning that goes into these kind of centers. 

Mr. Hanskn. I tlunk we could i)robably also do a better job of 
convincing older people of the value of research. It seems to me that 
research can be most productive in the area of social science. Now, 
what can be done in terms of changing attitude and value systems of 
individuals. I don't know. The greatest deficiency as far as I've been 
able to obser\*e in the ti^eatnient of older people is in one o.f status, not 
r(»sponding to their need to be needed, to honor them, to esteem them, 
to recognixe our indebtedness to them for what they have given to us; 



Dr. Finch. I woulcl Tike to add to this discussion that as a biologist 
with respect to research it's absolutely health related ; that is, the self- 
sufHciency of an older ))erson in lar^re part if not entirely is dependent 
upon his health; and the contribution that research can make and is 
making in many areas is through ways of ))rolonging the period of 
self-sufficiency and capability of an active citizen. T think this is some- 
thing that can he exemplifiecl in many, manv different areas, products 
which have been (hM'ived from basic research, such as the L-dopa ther- 
apy for Parksinson*s disease, and the nuuiy drugs which have released 
people from mental hospitals and enabled them to continue active eco- 
nomically independent-wise and this point has absolute relevance to 
this discussion. ^ 
Mr. ff.vxsKX. Ia'\ mc nuik(» one other comment— Well, why don t 
you conuncMit. Dr. IVinen. 

Dr. BnmKX. I would certainly agree that the institutions of hitjher 
learning linve not done a good job with the conununity toward reaching 
some tnuierstanding about why nwarrh is necc^ssary. and 1 think this 
is particularly true with the eklerly. 
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We are trying to do something about that; and the other thing is 
that I do believe that i to 2 percent of the national budget for services 
to the elderly shouU! !if reserved for research; because if wo don't have 
that, we are never going to improve Iho future. 

We are goin^ to have to have some understanding about the quality 
aspects of nutrition rather than just (juantity of food. T think what I 
call the Post OfHco ^Midronie in which all they did was deliver the 
mail but not reserve any funds for improving service, had our postal 
service 20 or 30 years ago )*eservcd 1 percent of their budget for im- 
proving the system through research, I don't think we would be in the 
position we are in today. 

Dr. Empky. AVell, iii that regard, I don't think that's a bad notion to 
interject. For example, most ot mv past research has been in crime and 
delinquency with which some people have little concern, and one of 
the things that has always struck criminologists is the extent to which 
every State i.i ' Union, including California which has had one of 
the best research programs, has spent multimillions of dollars in the 
warehousing andirying to do otiiur kinds of things to offenders, and 
California and New York are perhaps the only two States who have 
spent anythin;2: approaching 1 percent of those huge sums of money on 
basic exploration of the j>roblems on how better to improve the crim- 
inal justice system ; and that seems to me as a researcher, from a biased 
viewpoint, to be an incredible approach that no respectable business 
in the world could ever survive and do without i^esearch, because with- 
out research and development it could not survive; and yet less than 1 
percent of its total outlay of funds went to research, and that, it would 
seem to me, it should be that somewhere legislation could be written so 
that research then becomes an integral [mH of the actual kinds of pro- 
grams so that we might then begin to resolve some of these problem'^ 
with which you are concerned. 

Mr. HAxsnx. Let me ask one further, hopefully short, question 
about responsibility. The chaii^man usually asks thm question. Many 
are critical of the Federal Government because we are not increasing 
the money foi* research. We had tripled it since 1970, but it is leveling 
off. Obviously there is a lot more that needs to be done, but what is the 
role of the State government also in financing research in this area, 
and what specifically is California doing to support research? 

Mr. Bhademas. According to the newspapers I read, the State has 
quite a surplus of funds. 

Dr. Empby. Well, I think there are some outstanding research units 
in this State supported by State funds, and I thought it M*as tragic, in 
fact, in some of the areas in which funds were cut out. 

I think that both have responsibility. The big problem is, of course, 
developing mechanisms such as those units with all of their faults still 
over the years in my opinion have done a most objective job of allo- 
cating funds. This is one of the problems on a State level is getting 
those kinds of mechanisms going, and we were getting a few in Cali- 
fornia and then the whole thing got wiped out. 

Dr. BiKKEK. You will be hearing from Dr. Feldman, who is chair- 
man of the panel on community projects in aging; so you might ad- 
dress that question to him. 

Dr. Empky. Yes, please do. 

Dr. HftACHovEc. Could I also state something on that point? 
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Mi\ BuADKMAs. Am I not corm't in that assumption i There's a gen- 
tleman in the back of the room. 

Sir^ (lid you \Yish to make a contribution^ Wouhl you identify 
yourself? 

Dr. Hkaciiovkc. I wanted to make a very brief-- 

Mr. Bradkmas. Could you ;;i ve us your name, sir. 

Dr. HnAciiovKc. My name is Dr. Hrachovec. I'm in medical research, 
a medical doctor and doctor of science, and I ^vould like to make very 
briefly comments on the question of the needs of the elderly with re- 
jjavd to better health services and, on the other side, that they do not 
need a lot of vesean. h. 

What I want to say is this: Quite a lot of the elderly suffer from 
chronic diseases and other ailments of old ape which they have self- 
afHicted on theni.selve.s by making? various errors in everyday livmg 
which developed the chronic diseases and, of course, hv\ng the people 
to medical doctors and increase the funds for Medi-Cal and medicare. 

Xow, there is a tremendous amount of information available at the. 
moment on how to avoid chronic diseases. Now. the question is how to 
jjet that information to older people. 

This is just about all I have. Of course, I can speak more on the 
subject, and I have written a book in whicli I have put several years 
of research in avoiding chronic diseases of old age. So from what these 
people are suttcriufr they do not know how to avoid it; so it's hard to 
fjet the message across to them. 

Mr. Bkadkmas. Tliank you very nnich. Doctor. 

Congressman Lehman ? 

Mr. Lehman. I don't have very much to add to the questions. 

Dr. Empky. I'm tempted to say, Mr. Lehman, hang in there. 

Mr. Lehman. One question I wanted to ask is in regard to these 
societies we have talked about. Wlien they go back and find out how 
the aged are doing and who are living longer, is there any society where 
men can live as long as women, and, if so, what can we do to learn 
from them ? 

Mr. Brademas. Dr. Birren? 

Dr. Birren. At the time of the White House Conference oh Aging 
a technical brochure was prepared which listed longevity for men and 
women in various countries in the world. 

It's rather pessimistic from the point of view of our i)resent con- 
versation, because in all technologically developed countries America 
has the largest sex difference in life expectancjr. Why this is is a sub- 
ject for considerable research. Kven Japan, which industrialisied very 
"rapidly after World War II, has a .smaller sex j2;ap. Ours, the life ex- 
pectancy of a girl compared with a boy at birth is 6 years longer. 

Now, there is a great deal of suspicion that this relates to difJeren- 
tial stresses, but not all of it. I thmk biologists would perhaps sug- 
gest that there is a builtMU superiority in the female, that it interacts 
witli environmental differences. 

When I was in Koi'way this past M-eek, I was given a book published 
on premature agin^r and related diseases, and there is interest now in 
looking at the survirors of concentration camps and prisoner-of-war 
camps and their s^ nwing symptoms of premature aging, and these are 
affected men in particular, and it turns out in a variety of ways in 
which I interpret as suggesting interaction between the psychological 
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and social factors of an individuars life and its expression in chronic 
disease, the acceleration of arteriosclerosis and other diseases of the 
nervous system as a concentration of stress. I am not in a position of 
suggesting that men have more stressful lives, but there is certainly 
a suspicion th^re. 

Mr. BnADKMAs. Dr. Bengtson, I telieve, lias a comment. 
. Dr. Rkxgtsox. Just a coiiplo of quick oommonts. Here at the center 
wo have one of the most eminent of the national figures on sex re- 
search in middle-aged and the aged, and I am referring to Dr. James 
Peterson, who has written a book called "Married T^ove in the Middle 
Years," and he will be giving testimony a bit later on; so maybe you 
can reserve your sexy questions for him. 

The jcoond comment is that I believe the women's liberation move- 
ment in this country has suggested some of the deleterious social con- 
ditions surrounding sex differentiation. I think the greater longevity 
of females to males is an example of how tnie those contentions are; 
and I think life for a male in our country is more stressful, is less fun, 
and probably less productive, and that's reflected in the social consid- 
erations and reflected in longevity figures. 

Finally, I tliink your comment about it's maybe okay to be a dirty 
old man but what do you do if you're a dirty old woman is well-taken. 
Those of us who saw tlie movie Ffarokl and Maude, for example, saw^ 
the abliorronce of licr relationship between an older woman and a 
younger man. Mavl^e in some of the salons of Europe in the 18th or 
19th centuries this arrangement was condoned, but it certainly is not 
in our country. 

We need, I would submit, research on how wido^vs adapt with re- 
spect to psychological, social, and sexual issues in these United Statca. 

A little bit later on some of tlie students who will be presented on 
another panel will tell you about their research concerning lust, loneli- 
ness, and isolation in old age. 

Mr. RtUDKMAs. I may conunent on what Dr. Rengtson said at this 
point. There is an article in the April 1973 issue of MS. of which I 
ani a grateful purchaser, entitled "Breaking the Age Barrier," by 
Elizabeth janoway in which she remarks upon this problem. 

As her opening sentence indicates, quote, "I have a problem about 
bein^ nearly sixty. I keep waking up in the morning and thinking 
T'ni thirty-one." 

Mr. Bku.. Mr. Chairman, my question goes to Dr. Birren or Dr. 
Kmpey relative to research. We luu'e talkecl about a great deal of re-^ 
search. Are we talking about things your ortfaniy.ation does? AVlio is it 
and what group is it that determines the direction, for example, that 
you go in your research, the ways in which you study different areas? 
Wheii^ is that determination made? Ts it made locally? Which group 
and whore is the determination made ? 

Dr, BtnnKK. Perhaps both of us might speak to this. I think it's 
a complex decision, because obviously financial agencies set priorities, 
and ftmds are available in one area and not in another and that in- 
fluences the choice. 

Another level is the freedom of the !)asic investigator to follow his 
leads* In this center we have another factor, which is that we are 
divided Into four divisions— training, research, comnnuiity projects, 
and aHo a liaison with retiremont grotips. 
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In onv stall' nicotiiijjs wc got fcodbuok from the director of liaison, 
T)v. Peterson, and Dr. Feldiniin who is head of community projects, on 
issues in the community ; and tliat liclps to decide for us some of our 
projects. 

"\Vo have now a project on training of volnnteovs, because this 
emerged as one of tlie priority areas. Hut it's an interaction process. 

Dr. Emi'ky. Well, I would roHect a comment Mr. Hansen made. I 
tliink the comment Mr. Hansen made was that he felt research in the 
social area with respect to aging. Now, as a sociologist, I think 
that's N'ery nice, but I am concerned about two things. 

One is that we have a great deal of pressure in our society today 
upon research that is relevant, and I think there is a growing suspicion 
of science that lias not contributed what it should have done ni the 
past. 

So there has been a lot of pressure, both publicwise and from the 
legislature and others, to do relevant research. So, for example, ^ye 
see the introduction of Rann into NSF. So I think this is indeed, in 
response to your question, Mr. Bell, bringing people into more policy- 
type research on what should be done. Our own NSF research is a 
policy-oriented problem. I think that would be productive to a degree. 
But you can't have sensible policy until you have an understanding of 
the basic problems ; and what frightens me now as a scientist is there 
has been all this work in the field and now we must exercise policy 
and relevant research to the extent of gaining some basic understand- 
ing of what biological and social processes are, at which time we then 
investigate how can we intercede once we have this basic understand- 
ing, and as a matter of fact it's a basic understanding right no that;'s 
being hurt with the cutbacks to the National Institutes of Health, 
Mental Healtli, and even some of these others. 

Biological research, for example, is being hurt. Some of the projects 
we're describing now are not funded. We are going along on a shoe- 
string, and primarily because most of the new money if it s going into 
anything, it's going into applied policy research, and I think it's a 

loss. . , ^ , , 1 

Mr. Bkll. I would certainly agree with you. Dr. Empey ; but we do 

constantly have that problem. 
Dr. Emi'ey. I know. 

Mr. BiiLL. You mentioned Rann. That program is to move from 
basic to applied research or seek a goal or a light down the tunnel as 
to just where we're going to go. t. 

On the other hand, you have to become involved in basic research, 
but you can become so involved that you never do come out with a 
definite goal and direction. That also is a problem; so it's a case of a 

balance. . , , ■ 4 . « . ^ 

1 wouldn't for a second say that we should be concerned with just 
the di rectlon of applied science. I recognize the importance of this field. 
That's why I got into that aspect in my very first question as to just 
where the direction comes from and who is directing the research 

efforts. *x» . 1 

Dr. Emi'ky. I don't think anyone is coherently directing them. I think 
that researchers respond to where the money is and in a sense they 
prostitute themselves in doing that. 
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On the other hand, the best researchoi's, Mr. Bell, are the people 
who are able through their own njotivation to get themselves comno- 
tont enough to go out and find mone.y and study the problems with 
which they are concerned. They are the best. And to the extent that 
you warp that motivation, they become less effective. It has been a 
concern to me in the development of our center here. But I think we 
do respond to the pressures of where the money is and whore wo can 
got support for both our training and research' work, and I don't see 
a real coherent policy except to the degree that we have seen the devel- 
opment of these programs of National Institutes of Health and so on, 
and wo have seen that because certain money was put in certain areas 
to stimulate people to go into these ureas, and I think that will happen 
in the field of aging. 

Mr. Beu,. Would you advise that the direction the organization 
should go is toward more cohesive direction from above, or whatever 
you want to call it? Do you think it would aid your organization if 
It had more direction? 

Dr. Empry. What do yon mean by direction ? 

Mr. Bell. If it had more of a leader, if there was a national, more 
specific goal given to your organisation in research in whatever areas? 

Dr. Empry. I *hink it would be extremely difficult to set specific 
goals. I think the National Institute on Aging, however, would be con- 
corned with those aspects of the life cycle and would give the kind of 
focus and interest that would stimuhite more work. That's the way 
I would say to define it, rather than saying what the specific task or 
answer is that you noed. We need a lot of answers, and they are very 
much overlappmg. 

Mr. Bkll. I have one more question, Mr. Chairman, more or less a 
detailed question. 

What sort of breakthroughs m research do you foresee which would 
hold the most promise for reducing future costs of services? Anyone 
may answer that. 

Dr. BiRRRN. Well, I think all of us might comment, because that's 
a very important question. 

One of the things thiit will reduce costs and seems very cogent at 
the moment is that older people could get supplementary services in 
thoir present residences, that is. housekeeping services I'day a week 
hot meal programs, things of this sort, and it would reduce the eco- 
nomic flow that is requii-ed when these people go into institutions. 

It is the same problem, because we don't have that wide range of 
health facilities and you have to go into an institution that costs $150 
a day. bo we need a gradation of services, and that will come about as 
more professio lal people are trained in this field. 

The breakthroughs in the social -jpsychological area I think involve 
some of the work of Dr. Klein, which suggests that the isolated older 
person maximiiics their dependency, and costs go up. Work from other 
institutions suggest.s that if they have an intimate relationship with 
at least one other person, you have a psychological cushion to absorb 
the consequences of bereavement and other crises in your life. 

So the resocialization of i.solated older adults will reduce costs. But 
I would like to have each one of the people respond, because the break- 
throughs are different in each of the research areas. 
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Dr. FiNcn. 1 would like to add furtlicr to my earlier comment about 
expectations in basic research. Consider the phenomenon of meno- 
pause, which happens to every woman. It creates a disturbance and 
it is well-known that this is a\ime of great emotional crisis, and it's 
also becoming clear that at least in part, some of the physiological 
symptoms tend to be alleviated by specific hormone replacement. 

Now, a major emotional disturbance such as this has widespread 
economic consequence because of the lack of elHciency in job and be- 
cause of the tragedies with many women being not able to function 
at all. 

So if more was understood, for instance, about how aging affects 
the nervous system, and we have a great deal of information on this 
already, Uien, the consequences might have tremendous advantage; 
and that*s just one example. 

The other examples concern the tremendous amount of depression 
in the elderly. This clearly has organic components as well as psycho- 
logical components of bein^ of an older age; and I think that too much 
caiuiot be nnide of this pomt. It's very basic. 

l)r. Klkix. Following up on Dr. Blrren^s comments regarding re- 
search in terms of stress and attitudes re^^arding the elderly, and 
Mr. Hansen talked earlier about changing attitudes and values, 1 think 
that looking toward methods of attitude change might go in a large 
direction toward making this resocialization poss*'^le. 

Mr, BuAUKMAs. Mr, Roberts? 

Mr. RoiusuTs. In the physical plant, if the planners had reseai-ch and 
they didn't rely^ on their intuition, which is sometimes faulty, there 
would be an obvious cost reduction. 

Mr. Bkademas. I have in front of me a letter dated April 6, 1973, 
from Dr. Kichard Defendini of the College of Physicians and Stur- 
geons at Columbia University. The letter just arrived before I left 
Washington, and seems directly related to the conversation about basic 
and appl ed research, and I will ask unanimous consent to put tliat 
letter m the record. 

[Material inserted :] 

CoLtEO*-* OF Physicians and Sukoeons or Columhia UNtvKBsrrv, 

AVm Yot% iY.y., Apr It 6', ms. 

Hon. JoiiN BRADt:MAS, 

t/.S, House of Representatives^ 

Wmhinotm, D»C* 

D^H CoNotticsBMAN Bhaogmas : I am a neuropathologist and a oUnlcal noti* 
roloKlst on Uie faculty of CoUunbia Unlveri^ity and on the medical staff of the 
Prosbytorlan Hospital of New York. My time Is about equally divided between 
diagnostic services to hospital patients; teaching of medical students, house staff 
in clinical training, and post doctoral fellows in basic medical science; and re- 
search. 1 have no private practice. Twelve years after graduation from Medical 
School (followed by eight years of \mt doctoral training). My total professlomil 
income is $28,000 a year. 1 am not in the medical profession for the buck. 

The priorities hnpUclt in the Administration's proposed federal budget are 
not in the Interest of the people of this country* My objections to the President's 
budget are nuitiy and serious. However, I shall confine my remarks to two areas 
hi whh^li I am well qualified to speak t supi>ort of medical research and of tnan- 
power training at the post doctoral level. The Admlnlstration\s proposed cuts 
lu these areas will surely retard progress In the fight agaltist disease. 

I shall not dwell on humanitarian concerns. From purely economic point of 
view, government support of medical research Is one of Its most sound Invest- 
menUi. I ask you to ponder as an e:stampte the economic Impact of the develop* 
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meat of the polio vaccine, The money that has been saved on the prolonged 
hospitalization that this (lisease entailn during its acute and recovery phases, ou 
the cost of special schooling, f mining, ami social and medical care for the crippled 
survivor, and on the loss of productivity that follows for a lifetime, ontwelgh 
many many fold wliat tlie recent pandemic of Influenza cost this comitry: Right 
now we have the knowledge to anticipate viral mutations In this disease and to 
<levelop an effective vaccine. But lack of support means that at least one more 
epidemic will hit us before the vaccine Is ready for use. 

Behind such dramatic accomplishments— **pay-olfs** If you will— stand years of 
unsung basic research. It is difficult for a layman to get excited about the dis- 
covery that polio will grow in kidney tissue culture from a monkey. Needless 
to say, any failures In other animals and tissues preceded that discovery, But as 
soon as that discovery was made, it was clear that the development of an effec- 
tive polio vaccine was just a matter of time and industry. Today, the discovery 
or development of an experimental animal model for a disease virtually assures 
the conquest of the disease, 

Consider the scores of thousands of our fellow citizens vegetating In state hos- 
pitals for the deinented. Their care is token at best. The cost to the taxpayer Is 
high. Add their loss to society as producers and consumers and the burden is 
heavy indeed* It will become heavier as the demands for more humane treatment 
grows. But surely It is not humane treatment that will restore these cltissenSj 
to society. Is It unreasonable to expect that a fraction of their cost should be 
applied to finding the causes and eventually the cures of the dementias? 

To be sure, government-sponsored efforts in medical research have sometimes 
been misguided, The costly nationwide, cooperative, cllnlcul study of cerebro- 
vascular disease in the early sixties was. In my opinion, a near disaster. Little 
came of It because basic knowledge of the pathogenesis of this disease was, and 
still is, terribly inadequate, We were nowhere near ready for a vast clinical field 
study. A fraction of the money spent would have been much better applied to 
more basic aspects of this complex group of diseases. Mistakes have been made, 
but I know that the National Institutes of Health learned that particular lesson 
well. There can be no doubt that the quality of research that has been funded 
since then, in this and In other diseases, continues to improve every year. 

The Administration's drastic shift from grant-supported research to "tar- 
geted** or "contract*' research represents the most dangerous aspect of Its policy- 
much more so, in my opinion, than the absolute cut in total appropriations. What 
it augurs. Inevitably, is a new technocracy in medical research. I am all for 
planning In any field of endeavor. But the waste that this kind of planning pre- 
sumes to eliminate will be multiplied instead. Scientists will trump up research 
projects because they are what the government is buying at this time, and they 
will find wasteful guises In order to eke out a fraction of what they are really 
interested in. The incentive for research will shift from the pursuit of an engag- 
ing and driving idea— which Is what It should be— to the pursuit of financial 
support. 

Let me tell you an important story. It Is a recent story but by no means unique 
In the history of scientific p^*ogress. In the mid sixties, a group of medical sden- 
tlsts from the NIH went to the wilderness of New Guinea to study a curious de^ 
generative and fatal disease of the nervous system which existed only among 
the members of one cannibalistic tribe. The natives called It Kuru. The scientists 
had become interested In the disease because of some rather vague resemblance 
to certain diseases which aflllct us. It was petf ectiy reasonable of them to assume 
at the time that this was an Inherited disease in an Isolated and Inbred tribes 
the inheritance might be partly sex^llnked since it was more prevalent among 
their women than men. The geneticist on the team was very busy. Only for the 
sake of thoroughness was one of the scientists allowed to Inject a small amount 
of diseased brain Into the brain of a number of different species of animalr). It 
mttst have seemed a costly whim to keep all those animals because nothing hap^ 

Sened for well over a year. Then one of the injected species came down with the 
iseasc. The team immediately shifted gears and it finally turned out that Kuru 
was not at all an inherited disease but an infectious, transmissible disease caused 
by tt virus which attacked the cells of certain parts of the brain. The vlfus was 
transmlted mostly, if not only, by cannibalism, and it was the women who did 
most of the ritual eating. 

It is doubtful that a target-orlented technocrat in Washington would have 
ever supported this investigation to begin with, liven the practical conquest of 
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ono disease in one small ftboiiginal tribe (stop eating oacli otUer)» the moral 
bonus not\vitll^?tauUiu^r, probably would not justify the expense in a cost-conscious 
period But wliat was really important about this investigation was the amazing 
discovery of the existence of a **slow virus*', the principle that a virus can invade 
man, remain dorumnt for a long time, and then cause a prolonged fatal disease. 
New Hori/.ons opened Innnedlately. Before long, a rare but dreadful **dogenora- 
tive'* disease of the central nervous system of wide distribution in the world 
(Creutzfeldt-Jakob disease) was also shown, using a similar approach, to be 
caused by a transmissible virus with a dormant period of some fifteen months. 
Even more important, much more prevalent diseases like multiple sclerosis, 
which cripples individuals just as they enter tlieir productive years and liave 
assumed family obligations, may also be caused by a slow virus. Before this 
curious venture to New Guinea, the idea that multiple sclerosis might bo an In- 
fectious disease was mostly the private notion of a few individuals who thought 
that syphilis is the root of all evil. Important advances will no doubt some of this 
slow virus lino of medical research, all because some cra/.y guys decided to go to 
New Guinea in the sixties, and for the wrong reason at that. 

What I am trying? to point out are a number of important principles. Any sci- 
entist who goes into the laboratory without proper training and a hypothesis is 
a fool. But show me the experiment, no mutter how thoroughly conceived, in 
which something unexpected did not turn up. There are not many. Often the un- 
expected is trivial, but often enough it is as imiwrtant or more iuiportapc than 
the idea that i)rompted the investigation. Research is not a technology. It is a 
creative discipline which, like all creative activities, requires an atmosphere of 
intellectual freedom. Without it, it collapses, as it did in Nazi Germany. Tech- 
nology is only the stepchild of basic research, and it too eventually will wither 
without the sustenance of free and imaginative research. Nor can research be 
turned on and ott like a motor switch by money. It takes nuiny years to build 
up the capacity for productive research. It is mainly in the last ten years that 
we have seen the results of the elfort mounted after World War II. The results 
are most impressive. They will continue to accelerate if only a motlicum of 
growtli in fcideral support is maintained. But if support falters the deceleration 
will be just as dramatic. To lose momentum at this point, for the sake of some 
one hundred million dollars, strikes me as fiscal folly and betrays a perverse 
sense of values. 

Despite careful and detailed reports which have demonstrated that the govern- 
ment's support of training grants for post doctoml fellows has been highly ef- 
fective in providing the bulk of the medical academic community in recent years, 
the Administration has chosen to terminate them. Those years of vital early 
training are hard enough right now with the modest stii»ends provided by the 
government. Who will furnish the teachers and investigators of our medical 
faculties when the training grants are gone? There is no other source, unless we 
arc willing to downgrade the teachers of the next generation of physicians. Hie 
standards of tiuallty in medical care we have reached cannot he maintained un- 
less those who must set the example are given the opportunity to be prepared 
to do so. Throw the responsibility on the lap of the professional practitioner and 
standards will erode ; he is too busy making a living. I am not a member of the 
AMA and I am not against the institution of tighter controls on the quality of 
medical practice. But I am again.st those controls if they cripple the academic 
communities of scientific medicine, because the source of all standards to be 
applied has to be the academic conmundty. By eliminating the post doctoral 
training grants, the Administration is cutting the lifeline of that source. 
Yours sincerely, 

RtcitAm) DEKKNMnxr, M.A., ^i.D. 

]Mr. Biui)K:\iAs. I have jtist two quick questions that I want to put 
to Mr. Roborts and Dr. Klein before we move on. 

Mr. Kobortfj, 1*11 pnt it tlii.s way: I go out to nursinj; homes tuul I 
SCO people in them. {MkI I find it a vei^ movin^r experience, of toji a very 
depropsinsf one, l)ocause. at least as J perceive it, the people are often 
treated like little cliihlren. 

1 am wondering what yon can t(^11 us^ and maybe the others will want 
to comment on this very briefly, about this business of isolating older 
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l)coplc iji a i)lvvsi(ml .structure and, in oflect, having them live apart 
ironi younger people. 

Mr. EoBJuiTS. First, what can be done about it after weVe got the 
infoiniiatioii, that is, how do wo get the infoi-nmtion to the managers 
of these institutions, and cm there he remedial things done. AVe can 
do this through our own contacts and tlirough publications, and 
thi ougli management training. ' 

I have found through research at these centers when you talk to 
the people, they are well-meaning; thev just don't realize what they're 
doing» 

Second, in regard to their being treated as objects, this is really when 
they come to feel dead and all of these things and they just become 
objects and they lose control of their environment and they have less 
and less interaction. It's the nature of our system; the way it works 
today it forces them into this gradual going back and pushes them 
finally into a oed or a wheelchair, not by choice but it's just the way 
the system works. 

And the third thing, isolation, we found some tragic instances of 
this where people are forced completely out of it by physical cir- 
cinnstancGs where their friends which liave bt.;n close to them can- 
not get them because either they don't drive, they cannot walk there, 
they cannot negotiate the stairs, or it's too far, et cetera; and when 
this occurs, people turnoff and there is no longer intemction; they 
just turnoff. 

Mr. Brademas. Thank you. 

Dr. Klein, again, as a politician. I am interested in whatever im- 
plications there may be for the political life of a democratic society, 
in the results of your research in persuasibility and conformity on 
the part of the elderly. I am intrigued but I am also a little fearful* 

Dr. Kleix. We are going to have to be concerned with who has 
the power to use these mechanisms. In the area of politics, for ex- 
ample, it would be nice to know how to obtain votes or how to get 
the particular forms of legislation passed by knowing the way to 
gain support of particular types of people.* Hopefully this wbulcl 
always be in their best interest in assessing their needs and hope- 
fully addressing one's self to meeting those needs. 

However, on occasion you will find that people will go in opposite 
directions in that idealistic pathwork. 

Dr. Benotsox. It is of concern to me in a slightly different way* 
There are some 15 million voters who are elderly, '^oday they have 
not gathered themselves into an effective iovt^ in behalf of their own 
interests. 

I think, for example, if the information concerning ths programs 
that are now before Congress and will shortly be before the President 
were disseminated among them, this would represent a potential polit- 
ical force in behalf of the older American not only today but tomorrow* 

Some of the organizations in tliis country use that force rather 
effectively. In 1960 the membership of the American Association of 
Retired Persons was* I believe^ 4,000 members. In "lOiTS there are almost 
5 million members of that organijsation. 

Mr. BttADEMAS. Welh gentlemen^ I think you can see from our ques* 
tions that you have both stimulated and illuminated us by what you 
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have told us. Wo could^ I am sure, spend the rest of tlie day asking 
questions ; but we have two more panels, as you know. 

We are very grateful to all of you for wliat you have told us. 

Can we now turn to a panel on training in aging chaired by Dr. 
Ruth Weg, associate director for training at the Andrus Gerontology 
Center; and the chair will declare a 5-minute recess, Dr. Weg, before 
you get started? 

[Short recess.] 

Mr. Bkadkmas. The subcommittee will come to ordoi\ 

We are very plcasou to have Dr. Kuth Wejr and her associates^ v/bo 
will discuss with us the question of trauiing in aging, and, again, the 
Chaii* would note that we have after this panel a third and Hnal paneU 
and the Chair hopes, therefore. Doctor, that you and your associates 
can make your observations in a summary fashion. All of your state- 
ments will, of course, be incl uded in tlie 'learing record. 

Please go right ahead. 

Dr. Wko. Thank you. 

I The statements referred to follow :] 

OvKUVtKW OK Education and Training at thr Ethei. Peucy Anokus Geuontolooy 

Ckxtku 

( By Ruth B. We^r, Ph. D., A.ssoclute Director for Training) 

GKUONTOLOOY EDUCATION AND TRAINING: THK NEED TO CONTINUE AND EXPAND 

*'What is necessary is the deveiopinont of iiuiovntlve and creative programs 
to provide training: for tiie total rnnj(e of occupations providing services to oider 
persons, and specifically for ^profcHsioml ami schotavfy programs preparing 
people to work in tlie field of aging. The decade of the 1970\s Is the decade in 
which major plans for training must ho put into effect. Crucial to the national 
etTort to provide training at all levels is the development and Implementation of 
progratns to train the trainers.*' 

Tliis quote from the recommendations on training issued this year (1972) as 
a result of the White House Conference on Aging (December 1971) eloquently 
underscores the urgency for maintaining and expanding training of personnel 
at ail levels: scientific, teaching, profes.sional and para-profe.ssional : In research, 
education, and training, aiul In community .services. 

Information now available from the 1970 Census points to the dramatic in- 
crease of the over 05 by 0.3.1% from 1900-1970. while the under 45 increased only 
80.5% during that same period. It is now estimated tliero will i)e between 80 to 
45 million over 05 by the year 2000. Further, the over 73 group is increasing at 
the greatest rate of all. 

The shortage of trained personnel will require a mobiliiiation of ail current 
fa^'ilities and talent plus the development of additional programs and personnel. 
Leadership with expertise In gerontology needs to be developed to plan for the 
future with the burgeoning middle-aged group, to retilizo the potential of tlie 
older persons in the community, and to Integrate their ehangiiig roles and re- 
quirenients with otJjer segments of tlie population. The Inner cities across the 
country are fared with the conflicts and realities of overcrowding, pollution, 
poverty atui minority strivings and pose Issues that are acute for persons beyond 
middle age. In Inner cities, the aged of ethnic groups comprise a large section of 
tlie economically, psychologically and socially deprived, characteriiiod by poor 
health and maladaptive behavior. Particular attention to minority needs relates 
tot only to the well being of the elderly, but to expectations of minority youth 
since the older persons may be viewed as models for future generations. Innova- 
tive etVort is called for in marslialllng resources In research, education uud .serv- 
ices with the aged, minority and majority. 

Positive signs from both atuidemlc and community-based activities for the 
aged and the study of aging are Just beginning. To consider severe cutbacks co- 
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Incident with the growing aged population, the well documGntcd personnel needs 
and the Administratlou's cominitment to the aged at the White House Confer- 
ence on Aging in December, 1071, wotdd appear to be most unfortunate and 
untimely, 

While the philosophical concern with the human condition and with aging may 
be in greater evidence than 10 years ago, many individuals and educational in- 
stitutions already in economic stress, will be unable to participate as trainees or 
trainers without financial assistance* The field has not yet achieved the stpture 
In the eyes of the nation or the inner resources to attract sufllcient students and 
professionals without support monies from the public sector. 

The announced withdrawals of training funds could abort the long overdue 
development of an emergency field of Gerontology. 

A couple of months ago I received the 1071 White House Conference on Aging 
Section recommendations on training. I commend it to your care ful study. Let 
me read a brief excerpt from the preamble: **The resolution of the.se signilicant 
hunmn problems requires a large cadre of personnel trained in and committed 
to the field of aging. What i« necessary in the development of innovative and 
creative programs to provide training for the total range of occupations provid- 
ing services to older persons, and speclllcally for professional and scholarly pro- 
grams preparing people to work in the field of aging. The decade of the 1070's 
is the decade in which major plans for training must be put into effect* Crucial 
to the national efl*ort to provide trnlning at all levels is the development and Ini- 
pleinentathn of programs to train the trainers." 

We agree then — a critical shortage exists of trained personnel in the field of 
aging. A little more than a third of a million people are working today with and 
for 21 million older Americans. In 190S the then retiring Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Wllbtir Cohen, predicted that more than a million work- 
ers will be needed In ll)5{f>— only 7 short years away. 

N(»t very much has changed that picture since the White House Conference on 
Aging In December. 1071, On the contrary these are days of great concern hi- 
deed — the future of training programs all over the country are faced with tuicer- 
talnty. The definitive pledge of the Administration at ihe White House Confer- 
once on Aging is In jeopardy by virtue of the Presidential veto of moides and 
progrnms. If much of trainltig Is set aside as a wasteful frill, services to the 
elderly, today and tomorrow, will be left to the uuknov/lng, imsklUed— undone 
by what may be classified In the future as the shortsightedness of a budget. 

What mul itUnm do we tutcdf 

Specifically, teachers and researchers in colleges, universities and professional 
schools with programs In aging and for the aged; federal, state and commtinlty 
personnel In planning and administration; workers In senior renters: nmnage- 
ment personnel In retirement housing; personnel for convalescent* nursing homes 
and hospitals: personnel in other direct services to the elderly, as in community 
and home delivered services; recreatUm personnel; social workers in one-to-otie 
relationships and finally there are those that are now more than ever desperately 
needed for action and advocacy. The longer 1 stay with the concerns of aging 
and the aged, the nmre I learn— and our training program Is now in its 7th 
year— the longer grows my list of essential personnel for the field. 

Let us took at how wv have tried to fill the need 

The Andrus Center*s overall training program hns grown from 23 students In 
lOGC to m today— from a doct(»ral degree program to three different degree 
awarding patterns today. 1) In environmental studies, which Includes architec- 
ture and \\v\m\ and reglotml planning, the students w*ork towards a njaster's 
degree. 2) A doctorate is the ultimate objective of the trainees in biology, psy- 
chology, social w(»rk and sociology. 3) The Fall of 107a will find some students 
enrolled In a new. tuiiqtie joint degree program-masters In social w^ork and mas- 
ters In public administration with a speclnllzatiou In aging. The graduates of 
this prograju will move Into the field as middle level admlnlstrntrrs and planners, 
so crucial to the purposes of agencies and local progranjs dealing directly with 
older persons. 

Although our major educational efforts to date have been with the graduate 
since 1070 we have developed cotirses to Interest and serve Increasing tunuhers of 
undergraduate students. The positive response of hundreds of students to the.<«e 
Interdisciplinary classes In Introductory gerontology and htnnan development 
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KiWA Witness to stinlont tM)ncorii tor tlie huinnii coiulUloii. What we do lins been 
ill terms of a particular view of the (luentlous in aglug that require answers, la 
terms of the chani;lug needs of oUler IndlvkUmls and society. , , n 

The Kthel Percv Andrus Center Is committed to an educational plillosophy 
which recognizes tlie complexity of liuninn development. And since there are 
many dimensions to *belng and growing human', this nmltldlsclpUnary training 
program In adult development and aging includes architecture, biology, social 
work, sociology, physical education, psycliology, public administration and urban 
and regional planning. It is with the insights, information and energies from all 
these cllseipUnes focusing on aging and the aged that we may better understand 
the Ititer dependence of the em'^tions and the body in any one individual, the 
transactions among Indlvidimls. and the significant Interaction between the iudi- 
vldual and the environment. Our instructional philosophy is also expressed in the 
concept that education and training of future personnel in aging needs to take 
place through the Center's activities of research and community projects as 
well as in the classroom. 

^^ hut oocs into the education and training for Qerontology at the Cm^erf 

Incoming graduate students must first be accepted Into the department of their 
choice After identifying gerontology as their Interest, they are considered for 
traineeshlps by a committee of Preceptors and students. As students In thf aging 
program they fulfill the requirements of their discipline, and of the Cent< : with 
n variety of courses and semlaars. Colloqula brings visit l;ig lecturers wao pro- 
vide different i)ersi>ectlves in gerontology for faculty, staff and students. Another 
major source of Information and stimulation Is the Center's unique Summer 
Institute program, offered for the first time In 1967 with eight courses. This 
summer. f^\x years later, there will be a greatly expanded Institute offering 
thirty different classes from architecture to philosophy, and a number of newly 
organized undergraduate and graduate courses. This Is Indeed a multldlsclplln- 
arv/lnterdlscipllnary educational experience. Faculty, students and profession- 
als with dlltereut interests are brought from all over the country for an exchange 
of Ideas in research and practice. Our students are encouraged to Incorporate 
a field work assignment, in some community or Institutionalized setting with the 
elderly, to add a real life situation to the books and papers of academe. Many of 
the trainees act as discussion leaders and teaching assistants In semester courses^ 
continuing education institutes and the Summer Institute. They also make pre- 
sentations to a variety of community organizations such as the United Automobile 
Workers Retirement Group. Parttlme and summer work projects of great prac- 
tical importance to thv aging population have involved some of our students. This 
past summer two students were employed by the California Commission on 
Aging charged with preparing Los Angeles and San Bernardino Counties ad- 
ministratively for the federally funded nutrition program for the elderly. Train- 
ees al*?o t'^'^rn to tackle some basic questions in the study of aging. Tney are 
part of ongoing research in the laboratories of the Center; In environmental 
studies (planning, housing and environmental sociology); In biology, as in 
the biology of behavior (In the neuro-chemlstry of learning) ; and In the molecu- 
lar aspects of development and aghig. In social gerontology and In psychology. 
An exclMn'^ Intercourse with older persons has been developed with the member- 
ship of the American Association of Retired Persons and the National Retired 
Teacliers Association, at times through locally based chapter meetings and also 
through eampershlps during vacation holidays. We all perceive these as marvel- 
ou.« opportunities to bridge any generation gap against the Inviting backdrop of 
a holiday perspective and the beauty of nature. 

Yet another happy connection from these two organizations to the training pro- 
gram relates to the scholarships ai aady provided In the name of Cecilia O Nell 
and George Schluderberg to six of our students, three of whom might not ot^ier- 
wl.«e have been able to continue their studies without this help. 

Attendance at scientific meetings for exchange of Information and Ideas and the 
defense of research findings are viewed as important steps for students and 
faculty in the development of critical thinking and the profesAlonallzatlon from 
student to worker In the field of aging. At the 9th lutematlonal Congress of 
Gerontology at Kiev in the Soviet Union, sixteen students and faculty presented 
their work. This past December at the Gerontological Society Meetings in San 
Juan, Puerto tllco, nineteen of our students participated. 
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In October Andrus Center students and faculty liosted a National Conference 
on **Kole of Institutions of Higher Learning in the Study of Aging*' which brotight 
together students, faculty and administrators from all levels of higher educa- 
tion, conimunity colleges, four year colleges and universities: regional, state 
and local coniniissions on aging, governmenial support agencies, congressional 
iGadors and representatives of oranizations of older persons and the community. 
In this effort we had the financial support of the National Institute of Child 
Ilea th and Human Development, the Administration on Aging, the National 
Institute of Mental Health and again A.A.R.P./N.R.T.A., a unique cooperative 
undertaking. There was a sense of a 'first' about this meeting as individuals from 
many levels of government, community and educational institutions came to 
confront their concerns about a common focus— aging and the aged. 

Yet another aspect of trainee life Is Important to student professional growth 
in aging and the healthy developiuent of Center activities— the trainee organi- 
zation. Phe students have formalized their involvement with a Graduate Student 
Council that meets regularly to deal with matters of concern. For example, plan- 
ning semester student activities, promotion of inter^disciplinary interactions 
and student grievances. Trainees for each disciplinary area are represented 
on the Preceptor-Student Committee so that decision and policy making related 
to trainees, curriculum, coUoquia and personnel are in fact joint faculty-student 
enterprises. We seek out student participation in the evaluation of the Center 
program and purpo.ses. 

Pinally^ioherG have all our graduates gone? 

They are some measure of our success as an educating force for aging. In the 
period since 19G« (and not including the many hundreds vho have attended the 
bummer ln.stitutes and the thousands who have participated in the continuing 
education Institutes) 129 people hrve received education and training in aging 
through the Andrus Center. Forty-four degrees, both uuisters and doctorate, have 
been granted, lo enumerate each one would be impossible and not very prolltnble 
with the time constraints. Perhaps it would sum up the impact of the program 
to note that there is great demand for our trainees from all over the country. 
The demand exceeds the rate at which we are able to graduate our trainees with 
an appropriate exposure in research, educaMon, training and community projects. 
Some of the placements 

One of the graduates functions as Director of Architocture and Environment 
for the Gerontological Society. He is responsible for r^pecial symi)osia at the 
society s meetings and also serves as a resource ir environment and aging for 
those people across the country who call on him. Another is Assistant Professor 
at the University of Arizona at Tucson in the program for training retirement 
louslJig administrators. A graduate in biology is now a ^eoond year post-doctoral 
iiivestigator in the Aging Studies Laboratory at Oak Itidge Nnticnal Labs in 
Tennessee. Still another is at work as Field Instructor iu the Gerontology Trtiln- 
ng program at the University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. A recent graduate 
ill Urban and Regional Planning is Project Coordinator for the .^lodel Cities 
Program in Compton, California. The Executive Director of the Governor*s Com- 
mission on Nursing Homes for the state of Maryland is one of our graduates. An 
Associate Professor o£ Sociology in the Aging Studies Program at the University 
of Southern Florida is one of our recent doctoral graduates in sociologv. A 
June 72 graduate In psychology is at work at the newly organised All University 
Gerontology Center at Syracuse University in Syracu.se, New York. Yet another 
graduate in psychology is at wri'k with David Arenberg, the Chief of the Section 
on Hunian Learning and Problem Solving at the National Institute of tlealth 
norontology Research Center in Baltimore. A social work graduate is Acting 
Chief of the Education Section. Omce of Long Term Care Services and Mental 
Health Administration at the ofllce of Health, Education and Welfare. 

Whnt*s ahead for education and training for Oei'ontologyt 

What tasks are we committed to? Energy will be needed to maintain and use 
our leadership role in education for Gerontology so that nmximum activity can 
be nohleved In the growth of knowledge, In the tran.slatlon of that knowledge 
throng)! the ever larger numbers of students, in the sharing of Information and 
skills among programs, and in the extension of the educational itistitutloa Into 
the community for an exchange of expertise. 
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A vftrtety of appronelies will bo identined to provide nuUeiials, nietliods nud 
personnel so tiiftt learning becomes Ji lifo-iong available pursnit of one ur a 
nunibei' of careers. 

It will be necessary to continne to so spread the word witliout mytns an(i 
stercotyiws abont a^?ing and the a^edt that people at all leveU from kindevicarien 
throngh the older years will see human development as a continnnm— eacii a>re 
and stage an integrative step to tbe nexl. Urowlh of tlu» hnnmn personailty and 
adaptive characteristics can tlien be anticipated to continne from blrtii to death. 
Eric lloffeWs "we can learn** stili rings Imppily in my ear.^. 

Kft'orts wili indnde programs and support to enlarge the faculty and stnd(Mit 
mnnbers in each discipline. .... , 

We are conunitted to e?ctend our nndtidi.sciplinary philosopby move actively 
to those departments and .schools that have given evidence of interest. For 
example, a committee of University departments set up a ta.^k force on Humani- 
ties and Gerontolosry. Out of this past year's discussion canu- the parlkipatlon 
(»f their faculty iiVclas.^es at tbe 11)72 Snnnner Institute, attendance at the 
Internal lonal Congress of (ierontology in Kiev, and tbe design and departmental 
acceptance of three new courses for the 1973 Suuuuer Institute for Study in 
Gerontology. We are committed to an Increase In the variety and deplh of activ- 
ities in enrrlcnlum, In.stltntes. coHoquia, research opportunities and conununlty 
experiences for the graduate students. And we plan to Increase the number of 
undergraduates whose concern for human values we .seek to .satisfy. We hope 
to create an atmos|)here conducive to the opthuum Interaction among students, 
racnlty and conununlty .so that education and training at tbe Andrns Center 
nmy contribute most etliclently to the ultimate concern— a better quality of life 
for the last balf of life. All of this Is po.sslble only if more facidty and students 
in llie nation can be .supported to carry forward educatbai, training, research 
and commmilty service from the beginnings that I've described. 

And HO we've come full circle and return to tbe social and iiolltlcal envlrcui- 
mcnt in which we live. The next few years will be a period at risk In which many 
training programs nmy be dismembered, and we nmy lo.se some of the hard earned 
ground gained since 1905. However, much of the recent activity has Indicated 
real concern (m tlie Hill in Washington. With that concern, coupled to the 
response of the p* ofcsslonal community In aging, and your belp, I look for Con- 
gress and tbe people to prevail so that training programs will at least be umin- 
tnlned to grow stvon.ter another day. 

Perhaps throve (»nr students and their works, future old age could l)e as 
Slmo!ie de Beauvoir and most of us would hope, **exlstence. different from youtb 
and maturity, but pos.sesslng Its own balance and leaving open to the Individual 
u large array of possibilities." 

IRAINEES JUNE 1967-1972, CAREER PLACEMENT OF GRADUATE 



Name Degree/Held Present affriiation Title 



Berlant, Paul M'Pl. Urban and regional PlanninR Department, City of Fuller- Crban and regional 

planning. ton. Fullerton* Calif. pldrtner. 

Byerts, Thomas M/Arch. Architecture Gernntological Society, Wasliinglon, Director of aicmtoc- 

D.C. ture and environ* 

ment. 

Caggiano, Michael M Arch. Architecture Medical Planning Association. Mali* Associate planner. 

bu, Calif. 

Dempsey, William M;Pl. Urban and rc* Council on Aging, Springfield, Mass.. Town planning. 

gional planning. 

Gelwicks, Louis M;Arch Architecture. ... Gelwicks and Walls and Associates, Consultant. 

Architects and Planning Consult^ 
ants. 

Auc:"K Gerontology Center, Univer* Research associate, 
sity of Southern California. Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Lemon Bruce M.A. Sociology Department of Sociology, Humboldt Assistant professor. 

State Coileje, Areata. Calif. 

Newcomer, Robert M Pi. Urban and regional Urban and Regional Planning, An- Preceptor. 

planning. drus Gerontology Center. 

Department of Urban and Regional Lecturer. 
Planning, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Proppe, Hans M Arch. Architecture Calllornla Institute of the Arts Assistant Professor. 

School of Architecture. University of Instructor. 
Southern California, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
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TRAINEES JUNE 1967-1972, CAREER PLACEMENT OF RAOUATES-Contlnued 



Nam« 



Degree/field 



Present affiliation 



Title 



Reisenfeld, Mark M/Pl. Urban and regional Planning Department. City of Cop* 

ton,. Com pton, Calif. 



planning. 

Stuljjoseph M/Arch Architecture. 

Woolard, William M/Arch. Architecture.. 

BIck, Michael Ph.D. Biology...... 



Model Cities program, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

A. C. Martin, Architects, Hospital 
Planning Department, Los Ange* 
les,CallT. / ^ 

Regional Planning Commission, 
County of Los Angeles, Los Ange- 
les, Calif. 

, Department of Biological Chemistry, 
Harvard Medical School, Boston, 
Mass. 



Urban and regional 

Planner. 
Project coordinator. 



Planning assistant. 
Research fello*?. 



Brockman, Robert DSW Social Work School of Social Welfare UCLA, Los Associate professor. 

. Angeles, Callfc 

Chapman, Elizabeth Ph. D. Physical Educa ~ ' " ' 

tion. 



Damon, Lyle Ph. D. Physical Educe- 

tion. 

Evans, Steven Ph. D. Physical Educa* 

tion. 

Graham, Claire Ph. D. Sociology 

Griffon William DSW Social Work 



Department of Physical Education, 
Western Ulinois University, 
Macomb, 111. 
Proctor-Hug High School, Reno, Nev. 

Department of Physical Education, 
San Francisco State College, San 
Francisco, Calif. 



Department of Sociology, Occidental 

College, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Graduate School of Social Service, 



Arizona State University, I'empe, 
Ariz. 

Haddad, Aness Ph. D. Sociology Department of Sociology, Lome 

Linda University, Loma Linda, 

... u Calif. 

Htrsch, Gerald Ph. D. Biohgy Oak Ridge National Laboratorys, 

, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

Jeffrey, Dwight Ph. D. Psychology Departmenl of Psychology, Louisiana 

State University in New Orleans, 
New Orleans, La. 

Kemp, Bryan Ph. D. Psychology Behavioral Science Vocational Serv- 

ices, Department of Research and 
Education, Rancho Los Amigo* 
Hospital and Rarreho Los Amigos 

„, , ^ .J University, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Klein, Ronald Ph. D. Psychology Department of Psychology, Andrus 

Gerontology Center, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, 

McDonald, Archie. DSW Social Work Department of Social Welfare, Call 

fo ' ' " ** 



Mangum, Wiley Ph. D- Sociology.... . 

Martin, William Ph. D- Sociology 

Moriwaki, Sharon Ph. D. Sociology SchoW^o'c'iTWorll.'An 



ornia State College, Chico, Calif. 
Aging Studies program. University of 

South Fla. 
Department of Sociology, Chico State 
College, Chico. Calif, 



Perrow, Barbara Ph. D. Public Admin 

islration. 



tology Center, University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles, Calif. 
School of Public Administration, 
University of southern California, 
^ . , . Los Angeles, Calif. 

Poorkaj, Houshang Ph. D. Sociology Department of Sociology, California 

State Fullerton, Fullerton, Calif. 

Russell, Constance Ph. D. Sociology/educd' School of Education, Boston Univer* 

tion. sity, Boston, Mass. 

Simos, Bertha DSW Social Work School of Sociol Work. University of 

Sotifhern California, Los Angeles, 

Solomon, Barbara DSW Social Work School of Social Work, University of 

Mhern Califoi.^ia, Los Angeles, 

<head, Frank Ph. D. candidate Public 

Administration. 

Baba, Ronald Ph. D. candidate Archi* 

teduia. 

•)Jsmd6i DSW candidate social 

Wofk. 



calif. 

Cohool of Public Administration, Uni' 
varsity of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
School of Pubiio Health, University of 

Texas, Houston. Ut, 
Suhool of S:c)M Work, University of 

tmhm California. 
The ^dst Los Angeles Mental Health 
Training Center, Los Angeles, 
Calif, 

Eaton, Thdima DSW Social Work Department of Sociology, Whittier 

College, WhiUler, Calif. 

Kershtier, Paul Ph. D. Public Admin^ Governments Commission on Nurs^ 

istration. ing Homes. State Offioe Bldg., 

Baltimore, Md. 



Assistant professor 
and director of 
research. 
Instructor, science 

and mathematics. 
Assistant professor. 

Do. 
Do. 



Do. 

Postdoctoral inves* 

tigator. 
Assistant professor 

Research analyst III. 



Assistant professor. 
Professor. 

Associate professor. 
Assistant professor. 
Do. 

Do. 

Associate professor. 
Assistant professor. 
Do. 

Associate professor. 

Instructor. 

Research associate. 
Lecturer. 
Director 

Associate professor. 
Executive direetor. 
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TRAINEES JUNE 1967-1972, CAREER PLACEMENT OF QRAOUATES-Conlinued 



Nama 



Degree/lield 



Present affiliation 



Title 



Klempner, Jack Ph. D. candidate Public 

Administration. 



Eisner» David Ph. 0. Psychology. 

Gusseck. David Ph. D. Biology.... 



Seguin, Mary DSW Social Work. 



van Orman, Roy M/PA 3d yr certificate 

S.W. 

Woodruff, Diana Ph. D. Psychology.... 

Qarber, David DSW Social Work 



Kelley, Hugh DSW Social Work. 



Madeo, Jack M/PI. Urban and regional 

planning. 

Sloan, Hugh DSW Social Work < 



Kasschau, Patricia (Chaplin).... Ph. D Sociology.... 
Robertson, Elizabeth Ph. D. Psychology. 



Mathleu, James Ph. D. Sociology 

Ross, Michael Ph. D. Public Adminis- 

tration. 

laurel, Noel Ph. D. candidate Social 

Work. 

Abrahams, Joel Ph. D. Psychology 



Retirement Housing Administration, 
College of Business and Public 
^Ministration, University of 
Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 

Department of Psychology, Patterson 
State College, Weyne, N.J. ^ 

Lome Linda University Medical 
School, Department of Biochemis- 
try, Loma Linda, Calif. 

School of Applied Social Science, 
Case Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

RSVP..... 

Gerontology Training Program, Uni- 
versity of Utah, Salt lake City, 
Utah. 

Department of Psychology University 
of California at Los Angeles, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Behavioral Science Divi>ion, MEDEW- 
2NP, U.S. Arrny Medical Field 
Service School, Tort Sam Houston, 
Tex. 

Behavioral Science Division MEDEW^ 
2NP, U.S. Army Medical Field 
Service School, Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex. 

Department of Community Affairs, 
State of New Jersey, Trenton, 

. U.S.* Public Health Service. Commu« 
nity Health Service, Health Care 
Resources, RockvillOi Md. 

Andrus Gerontology Center, Unlver« 

sity of Southern California, Los 

Angeles/Caiit. 
. Geronlology Research Center, Human 

Learning and Problem Solving. 

Baltimore^ Md* 
. Department of Sociciogy, Loyol: Uni- 

versityi Loyola. Calif. 
Economic Youth Opportunity Agency, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
SoutheasfCommunlty Mental Health 

Institute. San Antonio, Tex. 
. All Urtiversity Gerontology Centers, 

Psycholdgy Department, Syracuse 

University, Syracuse, N.Y. 



Assistant professor. 

Do. 
Do. 



Senior research 
associate. 

Project director. 
Field instructor. 



Assistant research 
psychologist. 



Maior. 



Do. 



Urban development 
specialist. 

Acting chief educa^ 
tion section! office 
of long-term care 
services. 

Research associate. 



Do. 



Assistant professor* 

Contract admlnistra- 
five specialist. 

Supervisor of social 
services. 

Assistant professor. 



STATEAIENT of K0S.\LYK BENiTE?!» SECOND YEAft DOCtOttAt IN SOCIAT. WOKK, 
J)EOUEE COMl'LETED IN SUAIMEU, 11)73 

(Hescuroh Interest: The needs of older people beyond income and how these 
differ dependitig on life clmimstancm The objectives have to do with ttie Quality 
of life for older people in relation to social policy, programs, practice and edu- 
cation of future students.) 

Initially 1 was not attracted to the field of aging* After receiving my master*s 
degree I worked for several years in practice in a family agency that offered 
service to the elderJy and did tlio intake for a local home for the aged* It was 
a mark of seniority to avoid working with the aged so that as a new social worker 
I had little choice and the message from colleagues and superiors was not a posi- 
tlve one. 1 think this is generally true in the field today as well ; the professional 
looks more hopefully to the young, adolescent and young adult as profitable popu« 
latlons for receiving help* 

After awhile 1 began to enjoy working with older people and was asked to be 
a Consultant to the director and members of a senior cltb^en program in the 
C(mnnunlty. The director had such enthusiasm for this group and tne members 
themselves were so appreciative of help tliat my own enthusiasm grew as a result* 
This was a great relief to sotne of my colleagues who hoped they would not have 
to take over this job assignment 

In 1060 I was hired by UCLA School of Social Welfare as an instructor in the 
field to practice teaching with the aged and do some classroom teaching as well. 
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Again colleagues who \uu\ hmx touohliiK this area did so with little enthusiasm 
and \v\M was great that there was someone who did not object and even seemed 
to bo happy about it 

Students began their education in the master*s program with fear, dislike and 
reluctance in working with the aging. Exposure to a teaclier who actually was 
enthusiastic, a good cllalclan with all age groups and one w^ho looked at the total 
lii!e cycle was a new expevlenco tov them And many of them became equally en- 
thusiastic and several have since beconu' social workers with tlie aged. If not 
for this exposure In the arena of education this would not have happened. 

As a practitioner working with older people and as a teacher In the profession 
t often felt Isolated from other professionals who had no interest in this area 
and then there were few people Involved In aging. When the Gerontology Cen- 
ter was begun at V^C I began to take some suuuner courses, ^''or the first time 
I found myself with other peoi)le who were Ihterested in the aging and with 
whom I could learn, talk and compare notes. This enriched my teaching experi- 
ences and (hen I began to think about going on for doctoral education in geron- 
tology* which I am now doing. The Center represented the first contact with an 
area of knowUnlge and peoi)le who saw aging as inu)ortant and wanted to ex- 
pand knowledge, research and practice areas. It was like a shot In the arm. 
I was able to Impart to students the feeling of growing respect that existed in 
all fields for this area of life stage. To students this represented a growth in 
status of the area of aging and more students requested the progmm. 

Home of these students are now teaching in the area of aging as well and I 
believe that the quality of services has improved as they are offered to older 
people. More Intergeneratlonal practice is being offered and this has eiduuiced 
family life ond worked toward closing what has been a generation gap. 

My own gains from education here at the center have been enormous. My Infor- 
mation has been updated in a most efficient manner. My knowledge has expanded 
and I have begun to see new ways of combining this with practice and improving 
practice. The Center has offered an exposure to the most knowledgeable people 
in the field of aging both in classes and through conferences. My appreciation of 
other disciplines and how they all interact and what they have to offer has grown 
enormoujily, so that any future work in the community will be enriched. In this 
way« n\y utlUzution of both knowledge and persons will be greater, will avoid 
dtipllcation and be more accountable. In addition I now see where research can 
he combined with service in order to have better programs and services. 

My own research Is addressed to the needs of older people beyond Income In 
order to enhance the quality of life. This is important for many reasons but has 
become increasingly important as more grandparents are taking over the parental 
roles to grandf'hlidrpn. Also strand pa rents are more helpful to their own chiidren 
both directly and easing the children's concerns so that they are less pressured 
and can become better parents. My research is empirical In nature and will coU'^ 
slst of actual interviews with retired people to determine what In their lives differs 
and how this produces different needs. Programs and policies for the elderly may 
have to be tnore diverse and responsive to various needs rather than stereotyping. 
There will be feedback from this to the knowledge area of gerontology and to the 
education of future social workers so that they can begin at a more progressive 
step. 

My own goals are to return to teaching and practice, with the poK«lhlllty of 
administration and consultation as well. The research component will continue 
and can be woven into all areas. It is important to know what is not known or 
what needs to be tested further in order to make research more meaningful* This 
will, in the process, make for more efHcient services. There will be less waste of 
tinus monoy. hiumnx Kcrvloes a« a result of the Infornuitlon 1 have and know 
where to find. With a greater respect for the aged, the professional will be able 
to see them as iiiore independent They can be expected to work at meaningful 
tasks as vohmteers and part time employees so that more services can be offered* 
This avoids seeing older people as hopeless, helpless and useless. 



StAtt^MrSNT 0^ iVmPlt jAMtSS BoNNRn, FlttST YCAtt DOCtOttAt IJr CKLLtjtAtt AND 
MOLBCtJLAtt BiOLOOV, DEOft^E CoUPimtOtt PaOJKCtfitJ m JANt^Aftt lOfg 

tTlesoarch Ititore^t: Molecular Meclmnisms of Cecil Communication During 
Development and Aging.) 

At this particular time in history, Man Is on the brmk of some of teh most pto* 
found discoveries. The past half century has seen the Implementation of electricity 
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for the common use of the poople, the utlllsjation of drugs to cure Infectious 
(Usoasos. the haniosslnj? of atomic power, and countless others. But Man Is just 
beginning his scientific era. Now the technology Is available to cure many of the 
problems technology has created. In time we will clean the pollution from the air 
and the water. We will make our cities more environmentally pleasing. We will 
find euros for the chronic, disabling diseases of old age. The technology Is now 
available to solve the problems of cancer, heart disease and congenital anomalies. 
It is only a matter of time, patience and money. It Is in this spirit that I chose a 
career In scientific research. 

Before I i)ecame afiilluted with the Gerontology Center I had primary research 
Interest In developmental biology. There are many molecular phenomena or proc- 
esses in the development of all organisms that are currently imder Intensive 
research. The primary problem relates to the *how* of organ formation. It Is 
gener(illy agreed that all organs form by the molecular Interaction of two cell 
layers. The cells communicate with one another In order to Insure an Integrated, 
concerted effort to form the organ of choice. It appears that all organs In the 
human body form In this way. After development many factors are at play that 
are responsible for maintenance of the organs, and for the performance of spe- 
cific functions Important to health. In aging we see a deterioration of many of 
the body organs, continuing until death. 

Since afiillutlon and funding through the Andrus Gerontology Center I have 
widened my research concerns to include aging. The professors at the Center 
tM'oUM^ht my nttontiou to tiie similarity of the proitlem of aging in the problem of 
development. Many oruans continue to develop throughout the life span of the 
individual. One example Is the skin and how it changes with time. Another Is the 
continuing production of cells and the concomitant hardening or sclerosis In the 
UniuK of the l)h)od vessels producing the syndrome known as arteriosclerosis. 

One niay ask, is research a worthwhile investment for society? Is the train- 
ing of individuals for the Implementation of research a worthwhile Investment 
for society? It seems to me that the technological and biological revolutions have 
just begun. The present laser beam surgery, vaccination programs, artificial kid- 
ney and heart machines are but a few of the benefits to society from research. 
The prospects are Infinite. The goals should be unlimited. The retardation of 
aging, the elimination of dlseiise will open a whole new segmetit of society to a 
life of high quality and fulfillment. A segment of society that Is Increasing In 
numbers and will continue to do so for many years to come. It Is my hope that 
in some small way new knowledge from my own research will contribute to the 
Improved quality of life for older people. 

But Man Is not Just a complex of molecules. He Is a self, a part of a community, 
a part of a nation. He lives In an environment that he has created. As a de^ 
veloping scientist the exi^eriences at Andrus Gerontology Center have shown me 
that the problems of aging are truly interdisciplinary. One cannot look at the 
part without being aware of the whole. The Center gives me the opportunity to 
internet with the other disciplines to keep abreast of their developments and 
to hell) those In other disciplines to become aware of biology. It Is a system I 
hoi)e to propagate wherever I go. 



STAtKMENT OF ROSAMK GltTOttD, TltlKl) YKAR DoCtOttAL IN SOCIOLOGY, DEORKK 
CoMPLKTlOiV PROJtJCTlON FOtt JUNB 1074 

(Besoarch Interest: "Sexual and Aft'ectual Expression In Tlie Elderly.**) 
I will Idctitlfy myself and brlefiy address four Issues in this statement: (1) 
my interest in the field of gerontology, (2) the moaning to me of the cdufutlon 
and training I am receiving here, (8) how 1 will use my training, and (4) the 
long term effects of my research. ^ ^ 

1 am a third year doctoral student In the sociology department at the Unlver* 
slty of Southern California, and a funded trainee In the Andrus Gerontology 
Center here at the university. My areas of speclalliiatlon In sociology are social 
psychology and the sociology of age. In general, my Interests In these areas focus 
on the changing nature of the relationship between the Individual and the social 
system with the passage of personal and societal time. 

1. INtfittESt IN tllfi FIKLD OP OKUONTOLOQY 

Gerontology originally held no attraction for me, with Its connotation of pov* 
erty, aging, sickness, and death. My Interests lay in the sociology o£ the family. 
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I had be«n acceptwil into tho doetornl program in sociology and had entered witli 
the purpose of doing research on the process and outcome of therapeutic inter- 
ventlon8 in family interi)ersonal interaction. 

A financial problem and a piece of luck combined to place nie literally *4n 
the field" of gerontology. Our eldest son entered a private college at the same time 
that I entered graduate schooL We could not support two college students; I had 
to rtnd a way to finance uiy education. A research associate was needed on The 
Study of Generations then, and now. in progress at the university and at the 
center. Professor Vern Bengtson, the principal investigator on the project, needed 
n field worker to pretest his (piestionnaire on a number of grandparents. I had 
had experience in interviewing, was found to be suitable, and got the job. 

For the next six months I carried 8 units of course work, nniintained a 
grade point average, took care of my home, husband, and three sons, and worked 
20 hours a week travelling all around the Los Angeles area to Interview grand- 
parents in their home.s. It was difiicult and demanding work, and also very in- 
teresting* At first, I had no time to find out about the family program, and tlien 
I no longer was intorested in it. I was excited about what 1 was doing, and saw 
an opportunity for intellectual development, as well as for the satisfaction of 
eventually making a contribution to the science of sociology. I applied for a 
trnineeship nt tho Gerontology Center, and received one at the beginning of my 
second seme.ster of graduate study, in January 1071. 

2. THK MEANING TO ME OV THE EDUCATION AND TUAlNING 1 AM RECEIVINO IIEHE 

The innnediate meaning of my training and education here is, of course, to 
permit me to pursue graduate study full time, to carry 12 units a semester, and to 
finish my work for the Ph. D. on schedule within lour years. I could not do this 
without a traineeship. 

The larger meaning of my experience here has to do with tlie quality of the 
academic preparation and the opportunity for professional socialization. Con- 
cerning academic preparation, I am being thoroughly trained by course work tn 
my department to be a sociologist. In addition, I am a member of the community 
of |)rofessors and students from a variety of disciplines who are gathered at the 
center to learn, teach, conduct research, and exchange Ideas. We meet regularly 
in colloquta to hear visiting scientists and other specialists discuss their work, 
its relevance for gerontology, and the needs of their clientele for our work. Every 
summer, students and professionals from across the country nieet here for ail 
intensive sununer Itistitute. We attend classes taught by the scientists wlio have 
made the cotitrlbutlons to the field. 

Concerning professional soclaUzalon, I have been a teaching assistant for the 
Concepts and Issues in Gerontology course taught in the 1972 summer Institute, 
and will bo agp.ln this summer. In Spring 1972, I participated in a Conference 
on Leisure with senior citizens in four very different areas of Los Angeles, and 
gained insight into the diversity of life style and needs of the aging population. 
1 have attended professional meetings where I have exchanged ideas and perspec- 
tives with scientists from other programs and other diselpTlnes. At the Geronto* 
logical Society annual meetings in San Juan, Puerto »ico in December 19T2, 
I presented research I conducted with the chairman of my guidance committee. 
Dean Black, concerning the quality of the relationship between grandparents 
and their young-adult grandchildren. I will shortly be lecturing on the sociology 
of age to a group of persons who are preparing to be Senlo/ Citizen Center 
recreation aids for the Los Angeles City department of parks nnd recreation. 
These opportunities would not have been available to me, if It were not for the 
center. ' 

a. now 1 Witt USE my ^trainino 

I plan to use this training in teaching and conducting research in a university. 
Presently, I am conceptualissing a research problem for my dissertation. The 
working title at this point is: Sexual and affectual expression in the elderly. I 
hope to complete the research and my degree in June 1974. 

•I. TltE tONO TEftM IK^^rECtS Of Mif RESEAttClt 

The effect of this research will be, 1 hope, to dispel some of the negative and 
Inaccurate stereotypes we hold about the elderly. One such stereotype Is that 
old people are sexless and aflfectless, and that any variation from this norm is 
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itovliiiit Wo mil llu'so ilevluuts "dirty old iiuui", "sexy old woiiuui". Soino psy- 
Sl'jfHt}\u«\n\Vlli;ixu^c. that tl.« c.M,res.slou of s^^^^^^ 
fntnl t*oiificiinition ot uersoiin ty, and Uoos not ubrniUl.x J^top at miuuiu txy^, 
So. « N?h2 vork with the eldeSly i.. rcsldeutlal. ""JS 
t,rtniii»« I'f.imrt thnt the eldorlv have strong neials to ex iress seMialltj a iu 
!;Sh/ueciU SiS that sox...il interest ami activity persist 

over the life course l.ito the 70s and SOs. varying only In degree. 

I believe that one result oi this pieee ot researd. will he to st nuilnte a new, 
positive iierceptioa o£ the elderly us fully functioning hunuin heings. 



STAtKMEX'V OK II.MUU.U ( IlAt,) L. KH.NDIO. Jit.. SKCOM) YEAU MaSIEKS I.N UUUA.N 

Stuoiks, DiiGHEE Completion is Sei-tembeu 1U(4 

(Re.searcli Interest: Analysis of Housing and Social Policy for the Aged.) 

My initial interest in Gerontology was i)riauu'lly tlnanclal hecause I ha\e a 
fail lly to support. However, since n.y arrival at U.S.C. 1 have j:;^ 
CO nltted ra lier than obligated to the aging field. It otters an attractive iearu- 
inrenvironaient and excellent career opportunities due to the shortage of trained 

'''"iriSvl'i^dinUe'woric, I have applied traditional professional and ncartenilc 
sums to the analysis of policy for tlie aged. Tlie Masters prograni in Lrbun 
iMannlng work has enijtlinslml research techniques and housing, aiie doctoral 
iiroKrani in Urban Studies draws from sociology and urban planning to concen- 
trate on housln.i|. social plnnnlng, and policy analysis tools. Esi)eelally witli regard 
to the latter two areas, virtually no inforuuitlon is available pertaining .specifically 
to tlie aged. In my dissertation, I liope to fill some substantial gaps in the aca- 
demic literature hy systematically examining the distribution of public gooils bj- 
L A Citv government to the elderly us compared to children, ethnic minorities, 
a'nd other si)t>cial population groups. The results will also be used by local 
planning grants recently funded for the elderly. 

From March to June of 1072, I .served as a half-tlme student professional as- 
sNtant for the L.A. City Couuuunlty Analysis Bureau. While origlimlly employed 
as an assistant to the housing analyst, 1 was asslgnetl professional level vespon- 
slblllties as the analyst for tlie elderly. My initial tusk was to develop data on 
the needs of older pcoiile and available services for them. Tills inforinatlon i)ro- 
vlded a basis to conduct a detailed analysis of the elderly in the llilrteGnth 
C'ouiicllniatlc Disirict. wliicli contains Hollywood and parts of Sllveriake, hcho 
I'ark and downtown. The analysis specKled in order of prlotlty the needs of the 
aged bv their location ami type, evaluated current programs, and recommended 
new program possibilities and legislative action. Councilman Stevenson and his 
staff were persomilly presented brieflugs on the findings as well as a forty page 
written report contained In the 13th Couiicilniatlc study. 

In .June 1 left niv position at tlie Community Analysis Bureau to serve as a 
full time coiis'.iltant to the California Commission on Aging. Working with Mr. 
David Baxter. Director of the Commission, my responsiblHty was the product on 
of a plan for the Coiiinilsslon to develop, fund, and manage a seven uiiUion dol- 
lar program for meals and related social services for the aged in L.A. County. 
The tasks inchitled: developing a duta systeni to Identify target n»'<»'sJoy, l'";"; 
gram allocation bused on federal guidelines criteria ; surveying existing resources, 
with particular attention to meals programs and potential participants on a 
regional planning body; and developing a model nutrition PfOp«»^''J''f 
outreach efforts, Joiitt funding, and evaluation. In completing this assignment. I 
Ss Sicularl.v please^^ with an overlay system developed to show geographical 
dlsmiritles between .lulicators of needs and the distribution of government serv- 
lees Matiy of my r commendations for Los Angeles County were extended to 

"^^'n^Sememberi* ocS^ ft" Intensive effort preparing a report of the past 
California Commlsslo,. on Aging and proposed activitlM, as rerjuirGd u^eorgji- 
nl/ tlon plans of Earl Briar, M.D., director of the State Health and Welfare 
ngtncy A S 'er consultatit and I worked closely with the Commission's staff o 
demotistrttto its capability to .serve as the single state agency having full n an- 
aSSt wtislbllitles to ndrainister the ten-fold funding Increase proposed by 

n^SaVfSS^^^^^^^^^ on several «hort term a— 

During November, I developed for one of the mtjioratty candidates & scries of 

07-800— ?3 -8 ) l'^ 
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\«ing to develop live planning Knmt applications in r,os Anseles County tlint 
H 1^!. '.!;^",*"^" ^-''^'^^ "»'»ially. Cirrentiy, I an. i.roviilinj,' " grants 
' „.h'I'*'^' '» tl>o areas of needs analysis an 1 program 

0 alnatl on Based on tlieso experioiices. I will present a paper on n an ng for 

1 t'.inir' ^" ' S"«'ioty of Plannitig OtHcials ni l\vil le A^^^^^ 
Iralnlii hossion on I'lanning Administration on Aging. 

nl,,J'<!v;«S'.! '"y.^'V"""*'""' fortunate \o combine professional plan- 

L .ilu^'^ "^'''''''''''c sHi'lies. Tiie education in planning for t ho 

e (ler > has allowed n.c to gain consultant work at the policy level witli tl.o St . e 
f uainisslon on Aging and various units of Los Angeles City goven ui ent AU 
hm|gh very den,nnding. action in boti, the student and cons, tiS roK is oon - 
1 cntary and innneasnrably beneflcial Sound academic work in i o cy a aSs 
i ! !;?.;!• •'"■^^^t''!'"^''^ knowledge. On the other hand. MiZ ini 

i g ollens a bfond perspective and specific technical skills tiiat have proved 
vory useful to improve profos.sional planning. i'i"»lu 

i^I^lV 'I'","!' ^"'/.^ currently are uncertain. Because my training 

grant Is expected to cud iu June, I Iwive no definite source of funds for next vcait 
rl HwV'i' '"^'^1 " •^•'^\''i'«'''"'ch funds to support n'ork ou my rti.s.sertation. 

(omp otion of my doctoral program. After graduation I hope to continue nolicv 
oriented research by working iu Washington for a few years to gain ex e^ ce at 
the national level. At that point. I would feel prepared to retm-. o so rcom- 
blMation of academic and consulting work. 



STATRAfENT OP Ef.EANOn T.TSA PoMKllOV, .SeCO.VD YEAR DoCTOIlAI. IN PSYCHOrOOY. 

Dkouek ('oMi'r.ETio.\ lMto.iKcTt()N FOR Suxrsrv.tt 1074 
The Fhlerll'""^^'^"''' ■ "^'•''•^'^*'°t*'erapeutlc Interventions With firlef Reactions In 

A.S n «;bli(l. I had a very close rela lon.shlp with my grandmother who lived with 
m lanilly. My persona rea.sons for being attracted to the field of gero-dinical 
psychology include fond memories of this warm and loving grandmother. After 
fn -''mn.t.il'?'y.! ^YV^t?^?,''*'''■^'' University of Texas, I worked 

M ,.,11 it. / 'p.^ ?'''t'",' " ^°"»«elor lu the Houston Model Cities 

Mental Health Clinic. I dealt directly with disturbed clients and also was in- 
volved In consultatjon services with all age groups. Including the older adult 
in the cofHrauult.v. I felt that the aged, when they did seek direct services, were 
.seen by the staff as a nuisancG and "about to die". When I did consultation with 
« Senior Citizen Day Care Center, r became aware of the overwlieluiing need 
and the lack of resources for this older age group. The mental health problems 
were on a continuum from loss of self-esteem to the extreme senile psychosis 
Most of the mentally 111 were living In miserable isolated poverty receiving' no dsv- 
chotlierapeutlc aid. I decided then, that I personally wanted to be of assistance to 
the elderly by studying the psychology of aging. 

r have gained not only information about the psychological aging process In 
my .«tudles nt tSC but also an Intense commitment and desire to be Involved 
In research and service in the field of aging. The enthusiasm of the staff facultv 
and '^tnflcuts of the Oormitology Center is an exciting and contagiou.<f experience. 
I hope tlint I can carry this enthusiasm with me in my future profe-ssional ac- 
tlvlties. My plans Include hopefully a faculty position, within a psychology de- 
partment of a university, where I can institute a gero-ellnlcal training program 
at»d continue research In this field. There Is presently no such funded training 
program n the country. Also. 1 hope to be Involved In direct services Including 
Individual and group p.«!ychotherapy. 

In September of 1072 I made niy profe.«.sloual debut at the Annual American 
Psycliological Association Meeting in Honolulu. ITawaii with a paper entitled 
"Group Approachf>s to Treatment of the Aged". Also, 1 have participated as one 
of a group of students who have been Involved In a study ot :>iood In an attempt 
to create an instrument which tueasures mood. 1 have administered our mood 
scale to n psydiiiitric population at Caiiuirillo State Hospital and also at Oate- 
wa.v.s no.si)|(al to determine if those factors which make up mood In a normal pop- 
ultitton differ from those factors found in a psychiatric population. This Instru- 
ment, potentially, would be ttsed as a diagnostic tool and also as a dependent 
vambie in studying the outcome of psychotherapeutic intervetitions. My planned 
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rosoarch and my contral Interest centers on the mood states involved in the 
gdevlng process and the therapeutic interventions which may be ettectivo wi b 
Jathological grief. Because old age Is a time of oss-loss of loved ones, loss of 
Ob, loss of home, loss of status, loss of physical health and Una ly loss of self-- 
^thc study of effective ways to help the bereaved cope with loss is especially per- 
tinont to the quality of life for the elderly. 
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STATKMEXT op MKLU0UBNI3 llENUY, FlUST YlCAK DoCTORAt IN SOCIAL WoUK, 
DHCiUKK CoMrUVriON rUOJICCTEU FOK SUMMEU 1074. 

(Research Interest: Social and Cultural Context of Aging: Implications 

trainee In the Gerontology Center. My major field of study 
Is Sticlu 1 Work with an emphasis on administration. ...... t t t 

Mv Interest in the Held of aging has its roots in early childhood where I 
was'constantly exposed to grandparents and other elderly iieoiile within my com- 
munlty. Formal work in this field is limited to the state of West A irglnia where 
1 was actively involved in various projects for the aged and worked closel> 
with the West Virginia Commission on Aging. Injny capacity as Director (ii 
Medical Social Services and later as Assistant Administrator for the Appula(!hian 
iu^gidual ilospitnl (I3eckley, W\ VaO, 1 was instrumental in effecting some 
positive changes pertinent to the aged and health care. , , ^, . . 

My studies at the Andrus Gerontology Center will provide the theory, knowl- 
edge and value base for practice in the field of aging. It will also provide an 
insatisahle desire to continue studying in this field. Currently I am a research 
assistant with the National Science Foundation Research Project, **Socia and 
Cultural ConteKts of Aging: Implications for Hocial rollcy", and multi-discip- 
linary approach to the study of aging. One of the purposes for involvement in 
thlfi project Is that 1 would like to see the establishment of a more solid and 
rntlonal Imse from wliich **gate keepers" and policy makers will establish social 
policies concerning thonged. i i i ^ *t , 

My goal is to be Invtilved with the federal government In an administrative 
capacity where I shall be able to be dynamically Involved In the planning, forunt- 
latlon, implementation. Interpretation and modification of social policies affecting 
the aged. 

STA-rE:Mt:xT oi^ Riciiauo A. Kuiuek. Second Year Masteus in Uuban Studies, 
Deoukv: Completion Tkojected fou June 1073 

( Research interest: "f^pntial Disposition of Service Delivery for the Aged.") 
1 was first attracted to the architectural program at the Gerontology Center 
when m the fall of 1970 1 began to look for opportunities to emitlnue my educa- 
tion At the time I was already a licensed architect In the State of CalUornhi 
and involved In private practice. Although I had enjoyed n good deal of success 
as a professional, I was not cotnpletely fulfilled In my desire to explore new' 
avenucM of research and problem solving. Limited manpower, competition and 
lack of financial resources act as barriers to the profession In general Ui these 
areas of concern. i. t , . n^,, 

1 sulKsetiuontly heard of this program through my professional association 
(The Ainerlcan Institute of Architects) and was Immediately excited by its 
uni(|Ue concept of education and research. * , . * 

Archllechtre. trailltionally and validity so. Is very concerned with today s prob- 
letns. totlayV resoarces and today's technique of action. But, here at the Center 
existed a ia-ogran\ very conscloits of today but oriented towards the future. 

Consetiuently, it was really the explorative nature of the program rather than 
aging as a concept that biought me to the Center, I had an extensive background 
In hospital design* an area which I enjoyed a great deal but 1 was not completely 
.sure about my commitment to the field of aging. The availability of financial 
assistance was an imi>ortant factor In the final decision to return to graduate 
school if was a verv dinicMilt act to jiHtlfy leaving a $tn.000 a year job t(> face 
the sttugglo of living on $3,000 per atuutm. However, the amount was greatly ap-- 
predated ana supplied the final push to return. If If is Important to attract 
competent members of the field who have acquired some very Important ex- 
perience (and I know it is) then the availability of financial support is an ex- 
tremely Important factor In attracting the best of the profession. 

111? 
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,"^?,*^^"a"-® nunllty of tlio Htnft and student body and tlieir tremendously 
innovative attettii)t« iit !)rovldinK for expanded life satisfaction of tlie elderlv for 
the present and the future has completely turned me on to the field. Tlie faculty 
IS tlie best in the country and are extremely capable of providing the stud^}nt with 
tne necessary research tools. The program has given me direction, commitment 
ami a voracious appetite to learn, t*, search, to explore new areas of research, 
which have practical application. Furthermore, it has been very instrumental, 
I feci, in my receiving a Ford Foundation Fellowship for Mexican Americans, 
which will enable me to continue my work towards a doctorate in Urban Planning. 

Practicality is an interesting concept in the Architectural program. By trnining, 
architects are a very practical lot. We must make decisions which lead to real live 
products. This has been both a strength and a weakness of the field as pointed 
out earlier. Our program views this tendency only as a strength and has pro- 
ceeded from it to plan for the future. New research projects are evaluated rela- 
tive to how useful their impact will be on the elderly in improving their qualitv 
of life. Will these new tools be useable by the practitioner and if not, how might 
they oe modifiea to ensure use and implementation? 

The program has produced methodologies for tho design of elderlv housing 
using climate m a factor for instance. NW information in the design' of parks, 
and long terra patient care as well as community plannhig criteria have been 
investigated. We have proceeded on the assumption that the most practical tool 
is a useable theoretical concept. 

Presently my colleague Victor Regnier and myself are working on a newlv 
developed concept of neighborhood cognition. This work which shows great prom*- 
Ise for the delivery of services has been presented and well received bv several 
agencies entrusted with the task of providing services for the elderly. Most re- 
cently the findings were presented at the National Conference of the American 
Society of Planning Officials in Los Angeles, in a workshop concerned with 
planning fi>r the aged. 

This research is based on the premi.se that all of us carrv around in our minds 
a mental map of the environment in which we live and that this map h based on 
a need to become rooted somewhere in our environment, to have some place we 
can call our own and to which we are attached and can feel safe and comfort- 
able. The measurement of this spatial location through a mapping procedure 
allows .service deliverers to pinpoint potential ard accessible settings in the com- 
munity for services to be delivered. Since the elderly themselves have described 
them, we are assured of an increased use and success of the facilities and services 
through increased accessibility and visibility. This research thtw meets all of our 
criteria for research in the Environment Studies Lab— innovative, future orlened 
and practical. 

My plans for the future, of course, include my taking advantage of my Ford 
Fellowship to pursue a doctorate. I eventually hope to pursue a career of teach- 
ing and research in the field of aging in a university faculty position. I am con- 
cerned with training more researchers In the environment field sinc(* so few 
now exist and will hope to be as stimulating in my efforts as the faculty and staff 
have been here at the Center. There is much work left to do. Let's get at it ! 

STATEMENT OF DR. RUTH WEO, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR FOR TRAIN- 
ING, ANDRtJS aERONTOLOOY CENTER, TJSC 

Dr. Wko. I wanted to renssurc Mr. Lehman about the lonely old man 
and the lonely old woman. 

T wanted to shnre with you some of my concern about the lonely 
old man and tho lonely old woman and to reassure vou. To the defrree 
that activities in the field are successful to that degree wilf we 
(women) be joining; you in greater numbers. 

I would also like to suggest that Masters and Johnson have actually 
done a great deal of work with the elderly in the area of sexuality. 
It is really true that the concerns and interests in this area do not 
change with time: they only change in degree. I share your concern 
and we^ro going to go down holding hands. 
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T also wotUcl like to tlmiik my oolleaj?ues in the research area for 
their comnioiits on the need for iiicreasccl opportunities for framing. 
This denionstnites, since we're talking about men and women, the 
marriune of all tlu' lipids involved at the center in research, education 
and ti'ixlnini? and in coniinnnity services. 

Thti students do\-elop their skills, their iuforniation, ni their re- 
search an-1 educational activities; then they use these skills in commu- 
nity services. These areas cannot be separated; they are only separable 
for discussion and for analysis. 

f would also like to refer to that ball park fijrure I gave you on the 
ccjst of trainiuir i)roarams and say that it was a very modest figure. It 
related primai dv to student support and not to all the necessary fac- 
lUtv. materials, library, research, and all the other kinds of support 
tluit would be essential to make a training program work. 

Mr. IIanskx. Could I interrupt and ask if you could give us those 
figures again. ^ , , , , , , 

Dr. Wiio. 1 said it would be about $1..500,000, and this would be very 
modest. In my opinion that figure would need to be doubled, and that 
<mly relates to six centers in the country. I was just projecting the fig- 
ure for the six centers. 
yU'. liuAbK^rAS. I believe Dr. Finch has a question. 
I)r. Fi.vcir. This is $1,500,000 per center, or for all six? 
I)r. "Weo. For the whole group of six per year. For all the other 
necessary sui)port. we would have to double those figures. This is a 
verv small investment indeed for the return. 

I think it would be helpful if I read this statement, oven though it 
is in my report to vou, because it sets the stage for what is needed m 
all of the personnel areas, in those areas that will contribute to the 
well-being of the elderly now as well as in all the other areas as we 
look to the future. 

What is necessary for the well-being of the elderly Is the development of in- 
iiovntive nnd creative programs to provide training for the total range of occupa- 
tions providing services to older persons, and specifically for professional and 
sdiohrlv programs preparing people to work in the Held of aging. 

The decade of the 1070's is the decade iu which major plans for training must 
be nut Itito effect. Crucial to the nntlinal effort to provide training at all levels 
is the development and implementation of programs to train the trainers. 

This actually comes from the recommendations of the 1971 Wliite 
House Conference on Aging. It has had the public support of the ad- 
ministration, and what remains is the translation of this administrative 

support into reality. . ., ^i , • - ^.i u- 

I think that I would like to raise with you the basis for the nuilti- 
di.«ciplinary program that we carry on at the center. The ecUioational 
philosophy is based in two realities: one, the complexity of human 
<riowth aiid development requires a number of disciplines; the other 
fs this recognized need for personnel at all levels— research, education 
and community services. 

This particular program, unique in the country, has grown from 
8 students in 190.1 to 56 to 1073. We have graduated, as Pr. Empey 
mentioned to you. 40 students to date at the doctorate and musters level. 
The majority of those people are at work in the field of aging. 

We have grown since 1065 from a single doctoral program to offering 
three pathways in the educational exposure. The doctoral program is 
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in the basic discipUncs. There is a masters^ program in environmental 
studies^ and a new program which will find, we hope, 10 to 12 students 
beginning September 1973* This new program olfers a joint degree, 
master's of social work and master's of administration. 

I think perhaps since most of the other details are in the written 
statement we have prepared for you, only a couple of factors need spe- 
cial emphasis. One, in addition to our own graduate program, we haA^e ■ 
made a significant excursion into the undergraduate level V^e feel this 
is equally important, because, again, a need for services to the elderly 
are in all ai'eas at niany different educational levels. 

Second, I would like to talk to the state of training programs all over 
the country. There is an association now called the Association for 
Gerontology Resources in Higher Education. We came together for 
the first time in May of last year. 

At that moment in time we were primarily concerned with informa- 
tion exchange among the various programs everywhere in the country. 
About 40 of them could relate to governmental agencies, including the 
needs and services at the request of State, local, and Federal agencies; 
discussions pumied the how and when. 

A great deal has happened since then, and we found at the meetings 
in Washington, D.C, during these past few months that we were fight- 
mg for survival of the programs. The concern has been that the imi- 
nent cutbacks, some of Avhich have already been translated into elimi- 
nation of faculty and no more students being accepted, will result in 
the eradication of at least 50 percent of the programs of the country 
in aging and the weakening of the rest of the progi*ams. 

One could ask why hasn't the private sector become more involved 
and why should it be that at this time with withdrawal of Federal 
monies the programs will fall Compared with medicine and osteo- 
pathy and dentistry, the kind of support that the administration has 
provided to aging has been very short-lived and only began in 1965. 
The programs have not had significant time to take hold, to be accepted 
in many of the educational communities as a legitimate area of 
concern* 

The age structure of society is surely moving in the direction of more 
and more elderly ; at a time when there is a biomedical revolution and 
a technological revolution and where there will be increasing numbers 
of elderly who will be vigorous, and demanding of the kind of services 
that we arc not prepared to provide at this time; at a time when uni- 
versities are just beginning to feel that these programs do have a legi- 
timate role to play in the university and educational concerns, we are 
effectively going to pull the skids out from under the growing concern 
and the growing reality, of programs. Most of these have finally begun 
to provide people to research, teaching and community services in the 
field of aging. 

There is real concern that even with the suggestions that have been 
made for additional student support, such as direct student aid to the 
student, the field is still so young that the marketplace would really 
become a jungle rather than a legitimate marketplace for this area 
of gerontology. 

It we accept that the marketplace philosophy will work and that the 
society does give status to the field, time is needed to develop initiatives 
for this kind of process to take place in a natural, non^-aborted way. 
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I think that I will stop niy own comments and ask the students who 
are at ditferont stages ot tlieir education some at center one year, some 
two, some almost prepared to leave and go into the field, to make their 
comments. They will provide insights related to the meaning the 
programs have Jield for them and how they see their own contribu- 
tions for filling the needs of society. 

Mr. Bhademas. Thank you very much. Dr. Wog. 

Could we follow tlie order contained on the agenda and begin with 
Miss Rosalyn Benitez. 

Miss Benitez. 

STATEMENT OF ROSALYN BENITEZ, SECOND YEAR DOCTORAL 
STUDENT IN SOCIAL WORK, ANDRUS GERONTOLOGY CENTER, 

use 

Ms. Benitez. My discipline is in social work, and I came from an- 
other univereity where I was teaching in the field of gerontology^ 
because it's always interested me. 1 am grateful for havhig ar. oppor- 
tunity to work with the center; because at the time that I was involved 
in teaching) there were very, very few people who were of any caliber at 
all in the field of gerontology. It was a very lonely existence both in 
practice and in teaciiing. 

It was lonely as a teacher, because very often students felt that going 
into work with older people was actually attaching themselves to peo- 
ple with a very low status. 

Of course, I could not have come back to school working toward my 
doctoral without funding, because I have worked most ofmy life and 
continue to do this. Therefore, it meant a great deal to me to come back 
to the center to be funded for training. 

NoW) I think there are certain areas in gerontology particularly 
that are not included in the social work scheme in most schools of social 
work. I think that Mr. Lehman mentioned one of the most popular; 
how to do a seusitive interview with an older person on sexual needs. 
You can either come in very heavy-handed or you can actually offer 
some facts on this in a sensitive way. 

Students need a great deal of help with this in their training^ be- 
cause they are not prepared to deal with this kind of material, particu- 
larly with someone who might be the age of their parents or older* 
There are a lot of areas of preparation that are very important in deal- 
ing with students. 

My own doctoral dissertation is going to be in another area that we 
talked about related to what happens to a professional woman once 
she retires. We have had a number of studies about men after the age 
of retirement and we know what some of the preparations for men are* 
However, we really don't know very much about the needs of women 
who have been working, and working not only as a secondary kind of 
experience but as a primary kind of experience. This then is primarily 
what mv own research will be* and it will be exploratory research. 

I would like to make a particular comment and Tm sori*y thafMr* 
Boll is not here, because I think he was dealing with some questions in 
this area. I keep thinking of Fred Boyle, the astronomer, who said the 
most creative experience in science were really captured on fishing 
trips; and I think that's what exploratory research really is. 
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Mr, Brademas. Thank you very much* 
Mr. Joseph Bonner. Is Mr. Bonner here? 

STATEMENT OF JOSEPH BONNEB, FIRST TEAR DOCTORAL STUDENT 
IN BIOLOGY, ANDRTJS OER0NT0L0O7 CENTER, TJSO 

Mr. BpxNRR. My field of study is in biolo^. I'm in a different group 
than Dr. Finch's group. There are two mam thrusts in biology at the 
center, and I am under the direction of Dr. Hal Slavkin, and we are 
involved in problems of developmental biology and how they pertain 
to aging. 

In developmental biology we deal with organ formation and how 
many organs continue to develop throughout life and take on specific 
functions that they perform in later life. This problem relates to aging 
because these organs must maintain a differentiated state. 

We are also interested in congenital research. I realized in the be- 
ginning of this hearing that you are assessing the economic interest 
fuul investment that society should place in research* Wliy society 
should put money in that direction and what benefits society can get 
from research. But many, many diseases and many, many problems 
that we have cost society quite a bit of money. If these diseases can be 
alloviatod^ tlieiu tliat leaves that much more money for society needs in 
other areas. 

I became interested in aging thro igh the center. I came to California 
to .study with Dr. Slavkin, and I became a^vare of the Gerontology 
Center, and aware of the similarity between problems in developmen- 
tal biology and the problems of aginjr. It was by the existence of a 
center of this sort that my interest in aging developed. 

So from that point of view it shows the significance that the center 
does have in stimulating the direction that people take in their educa- 
tional clioice. If the center were not here, I am sui-e that I would not 
have gone in the direction of the study of aging. 

In tenns of training suppoit and what that means to me. . * . If I was 
not able to have this support to study, which is a full-time endeavor, 
1 would not have been able to study and do research. So from that 
point of view it's very, very important that training support should 
be sn.stained. 

Mr. Brademas.. Thank you very much, Mr. Bonner. 
Next, Mrs. Rosalie Gilford. 
Mrs. Gilford. 

STATEMENT OF ROSALIE GILFORD^ THIRD YEAR DOCTORAL STU- 
DENT IN SOCIOLOGY, ANDRtTS GERONTOLOGY CENTER, tTSC 

Mrs. GiLi^ouD. I am a 8d year doctoral student in the sociology de- 
partment and a funded trainee in the gerontology center. My interest 
IS in social psychology and behavior of older persons. 

Older persons experience a loss of roles as they age. They lose their 
job role, their spouses, their roles in the family^ their friendships^ di- 
minishing ability to get around the city. This loss of roles is a loss 
of social support and integration, a loss of ability to stay active. 
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T am particuhuly intcres^od in sexual and etrcctual roles in the el- 
derly. We have a tendency 'o think that sexual behavior and nitercsts 
stop at middle-age alon^ with other prescribed behavior for persons. 
Wo have evidence that this is not the case. ^ . 

Masters and Johnson have indicated that sexual interest and activity 
nersist over the life course into the seventies and eighties, varying 
only in degree. I have investigated the types of experiences ami the 
kinds of interest regarding sexuality older persons have. 1 hank you. 

Mr. BiiADEMAS. thank you very much indeed, Mrs. (jUtorU. 

Next, Mr. Harold Kendig, J r. 

Mr. Kendig. 

STATEMENT OF HAROLD KENDIG, JR., SECOND YEAR MASTERS 
STUDENT IN URBAN STUDIES, ANDRUS GERONTOLOGY CENTER, 

use 

Ur. Kendui. Well, I would like to preface what I have to say by 
saving that I would be unable to study gerontology without the grant. 



I iiave a wife and a couple of children, and since my training grant 
does end with the master's level this June, to continue my study in the 
doctoral group is going to be difficult without a grant. 

My training group is among those that is most likely to be termi- 
natecl. I am completing a master's degree in urban planning as well 
as a Ph. D. in interdisciplinary urban studies. :My previous background 
was in sociology. i -i, • i ^ 

I am trying to acquire and apply son^P pai-ticular skills m completing 
ihesc degrees. One, I'm trying to learn something about the process 
of social planning, that is, how to redevelop and allocate programs 

to serve older people. . , , . . i ^ -i i. i <. 

Another area is policy analysis, that is, looking m detail at what 
we've done and examining these facts. * 

The third area I'm looking into is housing, which, of course, is a 
major problem with older people. 

In addition to mv school work. IVe been working as a consultant 
to the California Commission on Aging. I find the experience very 
good, mutually beneficial to my studies here and my work as a con- 
sultant on the outside. . . £ r K 

I worked last summer to develop a nutrition juocram tor Los An- 
geles County. We expected to complete this last fall, but were unable 
to because there was not an appropriation bill. ^ . 

In the last few months I ve been invoh-ed in setting up planning 
o-rants for older people here in Los Angeles, These are intended to help 
us have more efficient allocations to programs for persons having those 
needs, eliminating duplication by different kinds of services and also 
enabling t1>' . iioico of those programs that are most efficient and have 
the greatfc « nipact on older people. . , u„ i. 

As far as the future goes, I am unsure. But I hope to move back 
and "forth between some kind of a Government agency and a research- 
oriented job in some academic consulting position. Thank you. 

Mr. Brauemas. Thank you very much, Mr. Kendig. 

Next is Miss Lisa Pomeroy. 

Mi.ss Pomeroy. 
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STATEMENT OF LISA POMEROY, SECOND YEAR DOCTORAL STU- 
DENT IN PSYCHOLOGY, ANDRUS GERONTOLOGY CENTER, USC 

Miss PoMKKoY. Yes, I'm n 2(l-yeiir doctoral student. My maior is 
aging clinical psychology. Tliis is actually now a double major, work- 
ing with Dr. Bin-cn. 

x'fwTV^ ^^^^ *° explain what has happened. We made application to 
1 \i 2 . some program set up here at the univei-sity. This would 
be the hrst such training program at the center. 

V ^■/■^r''''il^„^^ "J"^n"'*st for appi'oxiniatoly $86,000 for this progriim, 
to include $18,000 for one faculty member and $10,000 for two part- 
time tacu I tymembei-s to supervise the clinical training. 
. This training program was not funded. There are now no such train- 
mg programs functioning. One of the issues I would like to discuss 
Mitli you is the need tor such a training pugram to train clinical 
psychologists to work with the older population. 

Of the 87 members of the American Psychological Association who 
are interested m both clinical and gerontological psycholo'ry, none of 
these people, none of these psychologists are involved in the practice 
or treatment of older people, and none are involved in research on 
agnig in clinical areas. 

Hal Martin in injO lopoi-ted that the psychological research litera- 
ture tliat dealt with clinical problems, the intermix of clinical and 
aging research was at the near-zero level. 

Nothing has boon done in the area of clinical research with the older 
population. 

Kramer from XIMH made very conservative estimates that appiox- 
imately 2 percent of the population in the United States have mental 
liealth needs that require some kind of treatment. 

If wc assume that there are 3 hours per person of treatment per 
yeaiv which is just the lowest of all possible levels of treatment for 
IJa^^ P"'^?"* the population that needs treatment, approximately 
45,000 clinical psychologists would be necessary to Inlfill that treat- 

I^'i*." nn P^'i Pf^'^"" P^*' y^"^- ^« assume that about half of 
tliat 40,000— about half of that total population needs mental health 
services and are over 65, then, an enormous number of clinical phy- 
chologists are needed to work with the older population. 

Goldfarb has assumed that approximately one-half of the people 
that are in institutions now, in nursing ^-omes, have mental illness or 
are mentally ill. And the qiioytion I woutd like to get into here is how 
many of these people in nursing homes are receiving anv kind of 
psychiatric care. 

There is an enormous need for clinical phychologists in the field of 
aging, and at this time there is minimal, if any, training. I think I am 
the lone student in the entire country that is working on clinical psy- 
cholofry in the field of aging. I would just like to bring this to voiir 
attention. 

Mr. IhiAmoMAs. Thank you very much, Miss Pomerov. 
Mr. Melbourne Henry. Mr. Hemy. 
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STATEMENT OF MELBOURNE HENRY, FIRST YEAR DOCTORAL 
STUDENT IN SOCIAL WORK, ANDRUS GERONTOLOGY CENTER, 

use 

Mr. Henuy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I'm a 1st year doctoral 
student in the field ol' social worlc, and my particular interest is m 
social policy and administration. . , , . 

My interest in the field of aging dates back to my being involved m 
a medical social program in the Appalachians. We were able to pro- 
vide special services, medical and special services to elderly people. 

Currently mv research interest is in the area of the National bcienco 
Foundation study with Dr. Empey, "The Social and Cultural Contexts 
of Aging: some 'implications tor social policy." 

We iire talking about some of the applied aspects of research. Ho\v- 
ever, I see this as comprising two parts : One, we need to have basic 
information before we can make intelligent decisions. One of our con- 
cerns, at least my concern as an administrator and a policymaker, is 
what kind of information do we need to have to make intelligent policy 
decisions, and how is the information we have, how is it related to the 
needs of people. I am concerned with the delivery of services to peo- 
ple. I am particularly interested in health care. My other concern is 
how can we as a society provide a comprehensive health care program 
that is available, that is accessible, and that is of reasonable cost and 
of high quality for the elderly person. 

We ought to answer certaui questions related to what ought to be 
done, I think this is a real policy question. What is our value com- 
mitment, or what should be clone, or is this more of an idealistic state- 
ment? What can bo done based on our resources, priorities and alloca- 
tion of these resources, and what must be done. 

tailless we have training programs, I'm afraid that we woiud be 
losing a great deal of manpower for the .future, and I would hate to 
see tills happen. Thank you. 

Mr. RuADKMAS. Thank you, Mr. Henry. 

Finally, Mr. Richard Eribes. 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD ERIBES, SECOND YEAR MASTERS STU- 
DENT IN URBAN STUDIES, ANDRUS GERONTOLOGY CENTER, 

use 

Mr. EuinES. I'm involved in the architectural training program 
here, and our program is really a unique one in the field of architec- 
ture throughout the country basically because it is interested in the 
area 0 1" research. , , . , , i 

Ordinarily architectural programs deal with very practical solu- 
tions to problems. The problem that we find ourselves in architecture 
is that there is really a lack of research personnel and a lack of re- 
search information. . , , , -a 

We often attack problems based on researcli done possibly 50 years 
ago, and thats' really quasi-research. Fifty years ago very few archi- 
tects ivere even iutorcstcd in the aging. 
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. So It IS our pm poso licio to look into questions dcnling with tlie en- 
vironmental aspects of the elderly and to gain information and data 
to make reasonable decisions about environments ,for the elderly. 

IJiere was a question asked earlier about how we reduce costs for 
services that we provide. Those questions are very real to us, because 
the premise that we go by here in our investigations into areas of re- 
search relate to those areas in which information is most needed in, 
aevcloping techniques to attack those areas. 

Presently I am involved in a study with a fellow trainee, Victor 
Kegnier in trying to gain information on how best we deliver some 
services in the neighborhood to elderly. We ai-e working on the premise 
that It s important for us to keep the elderly within the community 
instead of isolating them in nursing care homes or extended care 
lacilities. 

This area of research, for instance, would never be attacked in pri- 
vate industiy. There just isn't the opportunity for architects to be- 
come involved in this kind of identification. So its' got to be left to 
institutions such as this to produce this background for architects to 
make more reasonable decisions. 

We can operate like we have in the past and simply attack the prob- 
lem of the need for housing by simply building housing. However, 
thats' one of tlw reasons many of our uroan centers are in deep trouble 
right now. There is no basis for those decisions. 

So my concerns hero are for the continuation of this program and 
the need for far more research in architecture. We cnilliot rely on the 
handful of researchers that exist now; there just isn't enough of this 
kind of personnel to attack the major problem of environment. 

We are concerned here with who trains the trainers, basically. My 
entering this program >vould never have been possible without the 
provision of some training grant. , 

I am a licensed architect in the State, and I was involved in private 
practice. My ability to go back to school, leaving private practice, 
was nil without some kind of help. But, yet, I was concerned with the 
tiustration on my own part of actually designing environments with- 
out real knowledge of the problems involved. 

We just need more researchers. Thank you. 

Mr. Bradkmas. Thank you -ery much, Mr. Bribes. 

Well, Dr. Wcj^, I want to state that is a most impressive group of 
students, and this has been most informative indeed. 

Do you ha^•e, Dr. Weg, a problem in recruiting students or do you 
have a problem in recruiting students in the field of gerontology? 

Dr. Weo. I think wc can safely say that there stiU exists a problem 
in recruitment. I alluded to the growing status of gerontology as a 
field. There are some areas at the center that attract such large num- 
bers of students that we have to turn them away. What happens very 
often is that some students come on for a year, sometimes two, witli 
other sources of funds. This would necessarily be a much smaller 
number of people, because it is expensive to spend a year in graduate 
study; a minimum of $G,000 is remiired. If in fact this is what we have 
to depend on in the future, it will bring our student enrollment down 
to a very low level. 

If we duplicate this in programs all over the country, it will effec- 
tively cut oft the flow of personnel to the field; I really don't feel we 
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can afford to be so shortsighted as to leave ourselves without people 
to take cure of the problems and issues that we kno\y are with us and 
which will continue to grow and change as 'we move into the future. 

Mr. Br.\ukma8. Thank you. I will have one question, but I will first 
yield to Dr. Finch who has a question from the audience. 

Dr. Finch. I just wish to support Dr. Weg's statement. In the biol- 
ogy program there are two candidates for ni^st year study who will 
not be able to attend this university and receive training at the center 
because of the laclv of fellowship money for their support. 

In other words, graduate study is once again becoming a class 
privilege, and there is going to be a tremendous limitation simply re- 
sulting from the inability of students without specific support to pay' 
the very large expenses of graduate study. 

Dr. Wbo. May I add something to that. We had as one of the thrusts 
for our programs the past couple of years, as we have had smce the be- 
ginnings the recruitment of minority students. There are many prob- 
lems in the area of aging, and one of the major problems has been the 
very low level of data about the aging of the minorities and very few 
leaders in the areas of research, education, or community service for 
these people* 

Again, as Caleb Finch remarked, it will become a class privilege to 
go to school. We have had difficulty in recruting minority students. 
We have made an enormous eflfort and have been more successfm in 
recruitment. Now we cannot support them. This is a very senous 
concern. _ . _ , , . , . . 

Mr. Brademas. Miss Benitez, I would ]ust ask you one quick ques- 
tion. I note that your study is directed toward the needs of older peo- 
ple beyond income. Could you give us a preliminary judgment of what 

your finding is. , , , j ^ j 

Miss Benitez. Well, I think most research has to be geared toward 
the future and hopefully at some point in the future income adequacv 
in and of itself will not be a major problem for the elderly. I think 
you have to begin to plan for that time, and my research is concerned 
with what are the other needs and just possibly the hierarchy of 

Mr. Brademas. Well, we will look forward to seeing the results of 
your study. 

Mr. Hansen? ^ , „ , * 

Mr. Hansen. Mr. Chairman, we have all made a very strong and a 
very convincing argument essentially for strengthening and expand- 
ing programs of training and research. Now, this assumes that there 
is a demand, a need for training specialists in these areas. 

What caii vou tell me about the career opportunities that now exist 
and that will exist in the future and will provide jobs for those for 
whom the training would be designed 1 

Dr. Weg. Woula you like me to respond ? 

Mr. Hansen. Please do. , j j 

Dr. Weo. I will try to address myself to that. That's a double-edged 

^^Tlfe necd^S' attested to in the White House Conference on Aging 
of 1961 as well as 1971. Very little has changed, because the training 
only began with any significant support in 1066. We jiave lUst begun 
to provide the kind of people that have been requested. In fact, m our 
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own center we find tlmt the demand up to now has been greater than the 
number ot people we could supply. 

What wfll happen, however— and this is the otlier side of the coin— 
in fact, we destroy 20 or fio programs across the country, -we will 
effectively make it impossible to provide services to the elderly. 
Moneys in this area will go down. Career opportunities will go down, 

80 It's a qtiestion of the supply and ileniand, and we can elfectively 
crimDloboth. 

Mr. Hansev. Are yoti saying that the assurance of an adequate .sup- 
ply of trained people will assure the continuation of .sei-vices which 
will, in turn, create the demand and provide career opportiuiities fop 
the students? 

Dr. Wi5o. I think thoy are all interrelated. 

Mr. Hansen. Let mo ask one further question. Most of the discus- 
sion here ha.«i centei-ed on assistance in the form of some kind of student 
aid,^rants for postgraduate study. 

AV hat arc the best ways in which the Federal Government can pro- 
vide assistance in this whole area of training? Ts this the highest pri- 
ority ? Or are tliere other ways in the way of curriculum development, 
development of materials, other kinds of programs whore the J edcral 
Government can contribute in any material way to meet the apparent 
needs? 

Dr. AVko. ifay I suggest that I am confident there are probably a 
number of ways, alternative ways, that one can provide support in the 
area and provide personnel. 

AVe feel here that one of the advantages of a multi-disciplinary 
center that deals with the research, education as well as community 
services is that we share our personnel. It really is a very economical 
way to develop. 

We feel that until it is possible for higher education to provide 
monies quite separate from Federal funding, that it will be essential 
to receive monies for faculty and materials support as well as support 
to the students. ' ' 

1 think I understand some of the administration's position. I can 
understand tins since there arc some areas of study that the Federal 
Government has been pursuing for some 2o or 80 years, it may be time 
to reduce Federal support. However, this is not so with aging. We are 
really an embryo field ti-ying to get up and crawl and walk. 

It would need another, in my own humble estimate, another 10 to 15 
years of major suppoit to finally develop the field so that it is inte- 
grated into higher educational institutions. 

Mr. Hansek. Thank you. 

Mr. Bkademas. Mr. Lehman. 

Mr. Lehmak. One thing I'd like to know is how many of you have 
mid feimone de l3eauvoir^ "Coming of Age"? Have most of you read 

it { 

I don't say that it's a very scientific book ; but it's a very sympathetic 
and understanding book about the problems of the aging and I think 
gives the reader an awareness. 

I think one of the problems wo have in this country is with regards 
to the recniiting of young people, into this field, in 'light of the fact 
that our whole culture is aiiti-old-age oriented; and iPs like Simone 
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sakl, the one thuig \vi»> have in eomnion, if we live lon<i; eaiough, weVe 
going to get old. might not evcM' have to fight Kussia, wo nmy mvQV 
get heart disease, but, dammit; we're all going to get old ; and I think 
that's one thing that we musi teach these people in this country to 
realize. 

WoVe got black studies in the elementary schools, and I think we 
ought to have old American studies. 
Dr. Wica. Hear, liear. 
[Apphiuse. I 

.Mr. LKintAK. 1 think if we don't get into tlie early stages of making 
people realize that these are going to be problenis, then, we'll never 
deal with them ; and 1 think that you can't wait until they're post- 
graduate students to teach them about it; you've got to teach them 
while they're in the grades and elementary school, and maybe w^e can 
work something out for the kind of studies and the kind of textbooics* 
and everything that can deal with these things on these other levels. 

Like 1 say, e>-eryone is going to §et old. 

Dr. Wko.'I think that is a recognition of the universalitv of aging 
that needs to come, and 1 certainly agree with you, Mr. Lehman, and 
your suggestion. 

I^Ir. LiiiiMAX. Thank you. 

Mr. BuADKMAs. Thajik you all very much indeed. I am sure my col- 
leagues join mo in expressing our appreciation for what you i)cople 
have told us; and we wish we could put even more questions to you. 
Hut we want to turn now to the third panel that we have this morning, 
wliich is to be chaired by Dr. Albert Feldman, the associate director 
for community projects. 

Dr. Feldnum, if you and your associates will come forward and take 
seats, w^e hav(; two more witnesses scheduled to follow you, and we 
would be grateful, Dr. Feldman, if you and your associates could sum- 
marize your statements so that we could put some questions to you. 

[The statements referred to follow:] 

TiiK Community Pnojij:cT9 PftoouAM of the Etiikl PiiRcY Andwus GKjtoNtotooY 
Centek, UNivEttsity of Southekn Caufornia— An Overview 

(By Albert G. FeUlnmn, Ph. D., Associate Director for Community Projects) 

A university traditionally has the multi-faceted function of education, of gain- 
ing: iiew knowledge and Insights through research, and of chanuelhtg this knowl- 
edge and these Insights to the educational community as well as the community 
ut I'ifge 

An urban university which, like the University of Southern California, lies In 
the heart of a teeudng, conudex, constantly-changing metropolis, has a special 
opportunity and responsibility i to translate its educational expertise and Its re- 
Hoarch findings Into community service to enhance the quality of life. This Is the 
primary task of the Community Projects segment of the Andrus Gerontology 
(tenteri 

Community projects bridges the community and the University to assure that 
training relevant to the needs of the older adult U available, and that the knowl- 
edge learned through research Is utlH'^ed In the community on behalf of the oldei^ 
adult. The following pages offer, albeit brlelly, three areas of consideration ger* 
name to the Center^s Connnunlty Projects Program t First, Is a short description 
of the target groups central to the Interests of the Community Projects Program 
and about the means used to fulrtU Its purposes. Next are presented, Illustratively 
only, some of the activities that have been undertaken. The third area focuses on 
the directions In which the program Is moving. 
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WHO AUK TRK TARGET GROUPS? 



Coininunlty projects nctlvltleB are addressed to three dlBtinct, yot often over* 
hipping, groups. One comprises i)ersons In professional roles of helping tiie elderly, 
directly or iuUirectly. They may be psychiatrists or other physicians, social work- 
ers, nurses, psychologli^ts. clergy or others whose work brings them Into direct 
contact with other adults as counselors, protectors, healers, or In other service re- 
lationships. They may be administrators of nursing facilities or hospitiil programs. 
They may be social planners or designers or administrators of programs con* 
cernod wltn the economic, recreational, social, health or mental health or other 
service needs of older citizens. Some devote substantial Interest, time and energy 
to the task of alleviating the stress and distress of older adults: they are com* 
i^ltted to this undertaking and seek ways to usefully expand their knowledge and 
enhance the skills they bring to their work. Others have had little prior exposure 
to the neiKls and problems of the older citizen, and the staff tries to help them 
Ihid In the community activities a stlmiUus for acquiring Insights and techniques 
useful and rewarding In their work with this segment of the population. 

xVuother target group Includes t»ducators whose teaching responsibilities can 
encompass opiwrtunltles to acquaint their students with knowledge and under* 
standing of the roles and needs of older members of our society and to prepare 
these students for effective careers In the area of work with older persons. These 
educators are In such fields as social work, psychology, religion, nursing, adminis- 
tration, adult education and recreation, law. 

The third group^and t)erhaps this one really should be designated as the flrai 
//roifp— (consists of the older adults themselves. The purposes (and there are two 
primary ones) In reaching out to this target group are different than those for 
the groups mentioned above. This target group does not need to learn about the 
social, Huothmal, economic* biologic, and other dynamics relevant to the older 
person: they have first-hand knowledge. The Center needs this knowledge. And 
herein lies one of the Community Projects Program's purposes : their involve- 
ment and participation are needed in the overall program as an aid to sensitizing 
the staff to areas of special program needs and services that may call for special 
research or demonstration undertakings, and in assisting the Center's staff in 
compiling insights that can be transformed into teaching materials that prove 
valuable In the work with the other target groups* 

And the other purpose with this target group of older adults? It is to sensitke 
them to the values — for themselves as well as the community — of becoming volun- 
teer providers of service to others. 



Community Projects employs a five-track approach to fulfillment of its pur- 
poses, with the tracks designed sometimes to tun parallel and sometimes to in- 
tersect The first of these is resoan h and demouBiraiion of oommufUtv Borvices, 
The second is ooniinulng education ranging from one or two-day community-based 
communlty«oriented institutes, workships^ and symposia^ to two-week summer 
sefi«tions for planners, administrators, educators, and direct providers of service 
in the arena of aging* The third is consuHaiiont to stimulate interest of pertinent. 
Individual organhsatlons or groups : and to deepen skills in attacking problems of 
older i)ersohs* Th^ fourth track might be described as communUy invotmment; 
that is, persons in the community— like Black or Asian or Mexican-American 
aged, or persons facing retirement — share their experiences and knowledge with 
the Center's staff, thereby adding to the knowledge whlch» in turn, can be used 
In the other tracks. The fifth track Is the Community Projects' dei>etopment of 
tmchtfiff fi'tdi for use not only in the £2thel Percy Andrus Gerontology Center but 
In other places and organisations. Included among these aids are the widely Ais- 
semlnated proceedings of numerous institutes an(^ workshops that have been con- 
ducted for specific purposes with special groups* 

WltAT AA& BOMfi OP THfi KXAMPtfiS OP COMMtTtriTt ^ROjeOTS' AOTtVmeS? 

Dnrinix each of the years of the Center's existence there has been a marked 
Increase over the preceding year in the number of projects initiated^ planued and 
carried out by the Community Projects Program. This Increase reflects the widen* 
Ing of the scope of the projects' Impact and the i^harply growing respouiiveness of 
the community (locally^ statewide^ and nationally) to the Interest and expertise 
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that both are present in the Center or can be mobilized to bear upon a particular 
jBUbJect. This growing responsiveness is evident in requests from both public 
and private organizations here and elsewhere for help from the Center^s Com- 
mantty Projects Program. 

It Is important to note that during the last completed academic year nearly 
5^000 individuals participated iti the diverse continuing education institutes und 
workshops offered In this program of community service. Many of these were 
returnees (who brought their colleagues) because they had found IJieir prior 
experiences with these offerings useful. This figure does not include the many 
persons drawn by Community Projects staff Into planning committees to deter* 
mine the objectives and scope of these respective offerings. 

Out of the many activities In which the Community ProJect3 staff have been or 
are engaged, only a few will be mentioned lo illustrate both the Involvement 
with the three target groups noted earlier and the kinds of programs or projects 
that have been conducted. 

THE AREA OF DEMONSTRATION AND RESEABOH 

Three quite different kinds of undertakings with regard to demonstration and 
research have been undertaken. The first is an action-research program de- 
signed to train administrative personnel in nursing homes. Tlie second Is an 
action-research activity that seeks simultaneously to enrich the lives of older 
adults as volunteers in the community and to capitalize* on their contributions 
through community involvement. The third is a community study aiming to 
identify the needs of elderly disadvantaged minority group members in a Model 
Cities area and to formulate a plan for meeting these needs. 

Who has not heard stories about the deleterious effects on elder patients of 
confinement in impersonal long-term care facilities? Whether or not .there is a 
strong basis in fact for such reports, it seemed important that the Center address 
itself to the task of enabling elderly patients in long-term nursing facilities to 
function at the nmximum level of satisfaction of which they are capable. Ac* 
cordingly, we undertook to develop and test a model for training nursing home 
administrators and other supervisorial personnel to improve the quality of 
services and programs provided by these facilities* with special attention di- 
rected to meeting the psychological and social needs of the patients. A major 
thrust of this project is not only to modify attitudes and famillaris^e administra- 
tors with more effective ways of meeting psycho-social needs* but alsp to give 
them a model for training their own staffs In understanding and working ef- 
fectively with, older patients. The project is being carried on In selected fadlU 
ties and it is ext^ected that the current administrators-participants in this training 
soon willy themselves, become trainers. It Is anticipated that this project will be 
completed and the findings disseminated by the end of the year. (See appended 
statement on ''Training of Nursing Home Personnel** by Dr. Arthur Schwartz.) 

The second example of our demonstration-research is of a different order. 
During the last few years there has been Increasing emphasis on the volunteer 
role of older adults. This has been particularly manifested in the availability of 
federal funds for such programs as RSVP (Retired Senior Volunteers Program) 
and Foster-grandparents. Nevertheless* this available senior energy and man- 
puvvor source has hardly been tapped* and theie has been very little systematic 
research concerning utilization of older adults in two volunteer roles : as vol- 
unteers who provide leadership In recruiting and training other older adults as 
volunteers for community service; and as volunteers in helping roles in such 
locations as children*s hospitals or In such activities as commitnity planning 
and mobilization of community resources. 

A conference involving national leaders In the field of volunteerlsm was 
recently held In Washington^ D.C.» under the Joint sponsorship of the Andrus 
Gerontology Center and AABP/NRTA. Its purpose was to examine the results of 
the preliminary research done by the Center. Subseouently, AARP/NRTA ap* 
proved a proposal for a resear^?i^demonstratlon project that builds on the work 
already done. The preliminary plans call for the involvement of several hundred 
older adults, tt is expected that the data emerging from this project will be 
widely disseminated and will supply new Insights about the older adult as a 
volunteer^ and that the project itself will serve as a model for use in other 
communities and localities for the recruitment* training, and productive utiliza*^ 
tlon of the contributions of the older adult in his role as a community volunteer. 
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A^eSW^ ^^^^"""^ <"» "OWer Volunteer Training Program," by Dr. James 

undertaking was a one-year community studv whJnh 

^ persons of minority group membersh p who were deenlv involved in 
planning and currying out the project. Tlie study sought systeS^lfi- to index 
the needs of this population and to develop therefrom an orderirS. for «,^^^^^^^ 
S;f„rT„fr"*7!!'* organizational resources to ieet thdrnS.%''Summaiy 
Report of the study by Robert J. Newcomer is appended). oummary 

THE ABBA OP CONTINUING EDUCATION 

Direct and indirect providers of care or service liave been the snopinl tnoun 
nLL*p'"«''" of short-term workshops, institutes, and coHoqui^ a^fd s.mniS; 
courses. Soine of these have been developed on the initiative of the MolecH nff 

n" rufSifriW insSr^''"''* r"f r «««ociruio;s*5f p'r'otss^iSffi 
III tne coiumunity. in all instances, content and format have been the rosult nt 

nirl?/"""',"*'' sP^'^'aWy developed advisory committees. In son^lnstana^ t ese 
offerings have been sponsored Jointly with other units in t£ Unlversitv^ 
fn .HHo^?'^'*'^"'' S"':^! Wori, Law, Architecture, to name a few Son e of e 
«n., I' been directed to nurses (educators, administrator^pmctitloners 

some to clergy, to specialists In recreation, city planners, et cetera Sublects hnx^ 

nX^""o7?J^?tmio'n%rt'^ 

.,ti::. u '^""'"O" for the Aged." At least a dozen such offerines have been 
given each academic year, with the number increasing last Vear to IS and elln 
more in the current academic year. Illustrative of the ciimlty ProjS Pn^ 
gram s workshop experiences are those offered for nurses. N rses fimJtlon lu lx 
Z'^rHV '"^i"""''' ""t^ proprietary and non-proflfc wl?ethe? •mh- 

licor private). They responded with enthusiasm to the first workshop for n,ir«hi2 
personnel-a two-day affair »tiesslng the mental health role of tESrse wi h ? 
aged. A fol ow-up teas requested and planned with a committee drawn from the r 
group. Their conviction that their understanding of the older adult J^Ss enhanced 
for practical Use was evidenced by the continued demanS more c7fhe^ XS. 
ional offerings and by requests from Northern CalifornVand ArlznrJrt^at s?S 
Inr worksliops be held in those localities. These requests have be^rmi The 
bl a^* n"n^ *ifrH T^'t' essentially self-supporting f rom fheSs paid 

^^Vr^lr^ f^f „i^'?"u' various meetings, has led the Community Proj- 

.^'''fa'"" *° * nurse-educatbr as coordinator for nursing edu- 

iJineBurntideT ^^^t^n^e"* "Continuing Education for Nurses" by 

THE ABEA OF COMMUNITY INVOI.VEMBNT 

This is a many-faceted phase of the Cehter's community services operations 
and includes active participation of Community Projects i^rsonnel in a varietv 
of community-based agency activities related to aged (Tlie Mayor's Coiumittee 
on benior Citizens, Boards and Committees of various voluntary family and other 
social service agencies, the California Commission on Aging, and others) Noted 
°' •'''^^ ^^^^ *"*'?88 the community into participation In the 
life and fuuetioning of conununity projects. »~ i 

The staff has been keenly awaie that there is a paucity of knowledge about the 
M Pjembors of certain ethnic sectors of the wider community: 

Ali^ ^i^^^l' Mexican-American aged, the Indian aged, the Asian-American 
aged. This situation has meant that those in a helping relationshlo to ^tirh 
persons—public welfare and other social workers, doctors, nurses, recreation 
personnel, teachcrs-frequently have lacked an informational bS or uS ler- 
.standing for effectively working with such older people, and for coping with caps 
and operational problbms in delivering services to such groups. With the planning 
and direction of an Advisory Committee on services to the niack elderly and 
providers of service to members of this ethnic group, gaps In knowledge about 
services and problems in service delivery were identified. A series of workshops 
wore then conducted as training programs for persons providing services to the 
Black elderly. The papers prepared for these programs have now been published 
as a monograph which Is being distributed for use as a training tool. (A number 
of conferences and workshops using a very similar approach have been conducted 
m the area of services to the Mexican-American elderly). 
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The second example of a project in which there was a high degree of community 
participatiott and involvemePt with the Center by a wide range of community 
leaders, professional personnel and senior citizens is described in the appended 
report, **The Dimensions of Leisure for Aging" by Giimy Boyack. Planning is 
currently underway to build on, and meet the community requests to the Center 
resulting from, this extensive undertaking in the critical area of the productive 
use of leisure by the elderly in our population. 

WH£BC ARE WE HEADING? 

Finally, a few comments are in order about future directions for the Com- 
munity Projects Program. Mainly, the intent is to build on and expand current 
program, with special emphasis on selected areas. For example^ it is expected 
that the newly-added nurse-educator will develop an expanded, comprehensive 
array of continuing education offerings for nurse and allied health professionals. 
Additionally, it is necessary to tool up so that faculty and students can meet 
effectively the increasing number of requests for consultation and program 
evaluation that Were noted earlier. 

But it also is essential to broaden the Community Projects Program's horizons 
to encompass such areas as pre-retirement planning and the use of leisure-time 
by older persons^ although some tentative beginnings already have been made iu 
this respect. 

The staff currently Is planning how most effectively to assist in the training 
of the personnel doing the community planning and staffing for the nutrition and 
other community programs which will hopefully be initiated by the Administra- 
tion on Aging in the not-too-distant future. 

Project personnel fully intends to continue and expand the research and train- 
ing activities with regard to the older adult volunteer. In this connection, It 
should be noted that a small but growing nucleus of volunteers in the Andrus 
Center itself has already been initiated and it is expected that this program will 
develop rapidly. 

In closing, it should be pointed out that while this presentation has focused 
on the Community Projects Program of the Center, the building and maintenance 
of the bridge with the community is not Just the business of Community Projects, 
but is an important part of the concern and activities of everyone at the Center : 
faculty, staff, and students. 



Tbainino Fob Nubsino Home Peusonnkl 

(By Arthur N. Schwartz, Ph.D., Project Director, Ethel Percy Andrus Geron- 
tology Center, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Caiif.) 

This pjt*oject is designed as n collaborative effort between the Center, the Onli- 
fornla State Department of Mental Hygiene, and a number of participating long 
term care facilities in this area. The project, conducted under the aegis of the 
liithel Percy Andrus Gerontology Center's Community Projects Program, is one 
of five in the United States funded by the National Institute of Mental Health in 
the arena of training for nursing home personnel. The impetus for this training/ 
demonstration project derives both from the call of the President at the White 
House Conference on Aging, and the demand of the public that the quality of life 
in long term care facilities, particularly nursing homes, be significantly upgraded. 

The **Quality of Ufe** eludes defltdtion in terms which all can understand and 
agree upon, although when it is present, it is recogiii^sable. Its absence, however, 
Is readily observable. Accordingly, it has become increasingly evident that there 
are many more Infractions and violations of statutory standards (where they 
exist) and principles of common decency toward the old in operating facilities 
than we are willing to tolerate — or perhaps, to admit. The more serious, perva- 
Hive fact is that the worst violations of standards of common decency toward 
the old in such long term care facilities more often than not are invisible to the 
eye: caretakiiig which Ignores the integrity and dignity of the individual, proce- 
dures which omit respect and kindness, and Policies and techniques which ob^ 
livlousiy continue to peiiall/.o the old with respect to the many physical, social, 
economical vocational, and psychological losses with which they are burdetied. 

While it is possible to make the case that such comlitlons in too many itistances 
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exist because of the intransigent culpability of insensitive, protit-huugry and/or 
operators of sucli facilities, on balance, the fact also must be recognized that a 
great many owners and/or operators actively may contribute to or merely permit 
violations of standards not because of venality but because of inadvertance or 
because of lacic of information, guidance, and training* Many have given evi- 
dence of sincere concern and desire to upgrade the quality of life in their facili- 
ties by participating in the increasingly available opportunities for continuing 
education in this Held, thus increasing their own knowledgeability and expertise. 
One Kpecilic instance of this, among a number that might be cited, is the fact 
that a ten-week ^Seminar on Aging which the Center is now offering for adminis- 
trators and other personnel in long term care facilities on a continuing basis has 
been over-subscribed from its inception a year and a half ago. And many also 
have uuinifested their nmtivations toward improvement by effecting policy, pro- 
cectural, and progranmiatic changes aiming to enhance the quality of life and 
care. 

The above is not to imply that good quality care cannot presently be found in 
long term care facilities ; it does exist and it can be found. What is troublesome 
is that such care is not the universal rule* To this end, the critical imiiortanoe 
and the central role of basic training and continuing education must be empha- 
si^.ed, especially where the gap exists; namely^ in terms of the psyehosuolal 
dimensions of care of the old. 

Primary among the several objectives of the project Is the development of 
models of continuing education programs for use In long term care facilities. 
Another goal. Is to establish and implement modalities that will facilitate the 
translation of the model training developed within this demonstration project* 
into a program of state-wide coverage of long term care facilities ttiat would 
be conducted Jointly by the University and various training agencies within 
the state. The 1072 requirement of the California State Licensing Board for 
Nursing Homes that licensed personnel participate In at least 100 hours of 
^'approved** continuing education courses over the next blennium has generated 
considerable demand for such training, especially In outlying areas of the 
state where training is not ordinarily available or accessible In addition, how- 
ever, the State Department of Mental Hygiene had conducted a survey prior to 
this project that disclosed a keen interest In such training on the part of admin- 
istrators. Indeed, this survey's findings had provided important impetus to move 
ahead with this project focused on training for nursing home personnel. 

This project has been organized in two phases. During Phase I (now com- 
pleted) the project Director and Assistant Director conducted training as a 
''team*' throughout a 16-week period with administrators and directors of nursing 
from each of four different long term care facilities as particpants. The basic 
training comprises a weekly six-hour session* The morning session consists of 
infortiuil lecture/discussion t the afternoon period, a "clinical lab," is devoted to 
demonstrations^ programmatic emphases (eg.* how to conduct behavior modifi- 
cation, reality training, geriatric exercise programs, etc.), films, tapes, rolo 
playing, and other practical applications and extensions of the morning sessions. 
In addition to the basic session of training, each of the four facilities was com- 
mitted to conducting a weekly two-hour ''condensed" version of the basic session 
with selected members of their own staff in their own facilities. One Instructor 
regularly attended this session to provide continuity and consultation to the 
trainee/trainer conducting the sessions with his own personnel* 

The outline developed for this training puts major emphasis on the psycho* 
social dimensions of three "target** areas: the repldents, the Staff, and tiie 
families of residents. With respect to the residents, a "naturalistic** sequence 
has been followed in raising and discussing relevant issues: ^e resident's 
"career** prior to admission, the resident at time of admission, and the resident's 
"career** following admission. In dealing with all of the problems and issues 
rals<»d, the focus is on a "climate** which endeavors to compensate the aged for 
theit many losses so as to maintain at as high a level as possible both their 
sentie of splf-^steem and their confidence. With regard to the staff, the training 
deals with issues such as the basis of authority^ understanding staff needs, 
staff development and growth, staff recognition and rewards and the like. 
Finally^ *n the nrea of families of residents, the emphasis is on the needs, 
expectations, problems, and demands presented by families, with the approach 
proceeding from the point of view that families need to be helped to become 
sources of assistance and supporti rather than protagonists to the facility. 
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Evaluation procedures built into this project are recorded as a necessary, 
intrinsic part of any such training program, whether it be basic training or 
continuing education. It seems eminently sensible and important to discover 
in what ways the investment of time, energy, and money in such training Is 
productive; that is, does it make any difference? If so, how much, what is the 
nature of the "difference"? The training in this project both formal and informal. 
The formal evaluation involves pre- as well as post-testing of attitudes and 
opinions of the administrators and staff of these long-term care facilities regard- 
ing the aged, the facility, the Job, and other areas. Informal evaluation involves 
the keeping of a "log'* based upon systematic observation of policy, program- 
matic, and behavioral changes occurring within the long term care facility and 
that are perceived to be a function of the training. It Is hoped that In the future 
there can be an assessment of the response of the ultimate consumer, the resi- 
dent in the long term care facility. 



Continuing Education vob Nurses 

(By Irene Mortenson Burnslde, U.N., M.S., Coordinator for Nursing Education, 
Ethel Percy Andrus Gerontology Center, University of Southern California. 
Los Angeles, Calif.) 

It wns clearly apparent from the inception of the Gerontology Center, and 
particularly Ir * le outreach program, that the nurses, almost more than any 
other professli relayed a critical role In the lives of the elderly. 

The Center's sAirllcst explorations with the leaders In the nursing profession 
quickly revealed that there was a recognition of need for a greatly expanded 
program of coiillnulng education for nurses who function in a variety of settings 
such as the iiur»lng home, the hospital, the community, and also In oHiicatlon. 

The first educational offering for nurses was a two-day institute i the over- 
whelming response by the nurses to the Institute subsequently led to formation of 
the Nurses* Advisory Committee at the Ethel Percy Andrus Gerontology Center. 
The committee was formed In 1069 to plan and Implement workshops and Insti- 
tutes designed to meet nurses* needs In the Los Angeles area. After several suc- 
cessful institutes were conducted, the Gerontology Center Increased the size of 
the committee, increased the number of workshops in other areas In California, 
held ar out-of-state Institute, and offered the first nurse-taught Summer Institute 
clas«> 

In the evolution of the Institutes, there evolved the need for an Integrated, com- 
prehensive program for nurses In the form of a certificate which would be rec- 
og; )zed by both the nursing profession and the licensing board. The core course 
includes s base In psychology, sociology, and physiology for two groups: the 
r iVHG educators and administrators, and the nurse practitioner caring for the 
eiv.erly, 

Initially, the Advisory Committee on continuing education for nurses which 
was established represented primarily Southern California. Later, representa- 
V > 1^ from Northern California and other regions of the State were added as a 
I'T valt of growing Interest and requests loi* institutes from these ateas. 

On June 6, 1970 a planning conference comprising a broadly representative 
of loaders from the nursing field was held at the Andrus Gerontology 
<;esiter. There was general agreement among those present that: (1) a coutln- 
uitig tjducation program to up-grnde nursing services to the elderly patient, par* 
tlcularly the psychosocial components of those services, wns badly needed: (2) 
«uch a progrniii, if It Is to be effective, must be undertaken as a combined effort ot 
th^^ service, professional and educational or^aniaztlons in the area, particularly 
In view of the serious llmlttttlons on funds and manpower, (3) tbf Andrus 
Gerontology Center was a logical and appropriate organlsjatlon to facilitate the 
initiation and coordination of this activity: (4) the creation of a standing ad- 
visory committee for this purpose should be the first order of business. 

In the fall of 1970, and as a direct consequence of the participation of nursen 
in th^ Summer Institute and the workshops, a nursing educator from Arlssona 
State University was enrolled in the Center for one year as a special student 
pursuing graduate study in gerontology. She strongly stressed the Importance and 
value of the research available and the multldlsciplinary approach used by the 
Center. 

In addition to playing a central role in the planning and .assisting in the lin^ 
plementatlon of Institutes and workshops, the Advisory Committee recently pro- 
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posed that the Center establish continuing education programs for two igroups : 
nurse educators, nurse administrators and nurse practitioners. The titles for 
each division are as follows : 

1. Continuing Education in Gerontology for Nurse Educators and Nurse 
Administrators* 

2. Continuing Education in Gerontology for Nurse Practitioners. 

The program for the certificate for nurse educators and nurse administrators 
will begin with Summer Institute 1973. Eleven students have already requested 
admission to one nursing class required for the certificate. The objectives of the 
program are: 

1. To analyze and synthesize basic modem gerontology concepts applicable 
to nursing. 

2. To encourage and provide opportunities for multldisclpUnary Interac- » 
tion, both in classroom and in clinical practice. 

3. 'ro evaluate gerontological content In current existing nursing curricula 
and practice, and to Integrate new content into curricula and/or practice. 

4. To examine the community resources available for the aged* 

5. To engage the nurse In an advocate role for the aged. * 

6. To introduce the student to new audio- visual aids, new technology, and 
current literature available In gerontology. 

As indicated above, a major, although not exclusive, target group in the 
Centers continuing education programs for nurses has been nursing educators. 
The critical role In the lives of the elderly played by those who prepare student 
nurses for service Is clearly apparent. But most student nurse curricula have 
very little gerontology content, and most nurse educators lack knowledge In 
this field. It might, therefore, be of Interest to note the Increase In their enroll- 
ment In tne Centers Summer Institute graduate courses from nine In 1967 to 88 
in 1972. A considerably higher enrollment is expected in 1973. 

The workshops suggested and planned with the Nurses Advisory Committee 
have also been enormously successful. The attendance has ranged from 200 to 
720 per workshop, which have been given In both the Northern aad Soi*them 
areas of California, plus one in Phoenix, Arizona. The workshops incUide such 
topics as "Aging: Concepts and Issues," '^Confrontation With Driiig/' "Psycho- 
social Nursing Care of the Aged,** and "Drug Use In the Elderly." 

SUMMARY 

Increasingly the Andrus Gerontology Center is seen as a resource In the field 
of aging by the nursing profession. The lack of gerontology courses In most nurs- 
ing curricula, the paucity of available workshops for continuing education credit, 
and the co^>stant needs of the aged for nursing care all point to the need for main- 
taining and expanding the educational programs which have been initiated by 
the Ethel Percy Andrus Gerontology Center. The addition of a full-time nurse 
educator to the staff of the Center in the fall of 1972 to serve as coordinator for 
nursing education will strengthen and accelerate the development of an even 
more comprehensive array of educational offerings for a wide variety of nurse ^ 
administrators, educators, and practitioners. 



Ti'K Dimensions of Leisure for the Agino 

fBy Qinny Boyack, Consultant on Leisure and Aging, Andrus Gerontology 

Center) 

In an effort to meet many requests for information regarding leisure and its 
relationship with the aging Individual, the Kthel Percy Andnis Gerontology Cen* 
ter. University of Southern California^ convened a meeting of professionals In 
the fields of Leisure, Becreation and Education. As a result, an Advisory Com* 
mittee on Leisure was formed. Its purpose was to review the nee^s of older citi* 
zens in relation to their leisure time and to investigate the Centered potential for 
assistance in meeting such needs. The members of this Committee represent every 
orientation which may have some influence upon the leisure endeavors of older 
persons in the Los Angeles County area. 

What are older persons doing in their leisure? Where do they go? How do they 
get there? What services are available? Where are the voids? What are the com* 
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munity resources In meeting the leisure needs of our aging population? These 
questions, and many others, were considered by the committee members. As a re- 
sult of these considerations a comprehensive project was developed. The project, 
funded by a Grant from the California Commission on Aging, was titled TIME 
ON OUR HANDS. The project program consisted of a series of community 
symposia, followed by a series of community Key Leaders' meetings. 

The purpose of the four community symposia was to reach not only the older 
citizen, but also to reach the service providers from those community agencies 
and organizations which do now have, or could have, some respousibility (1) in 
providing services in meeting the needs of the older citizens during their leisure 
time, or (2) in using the experiences and knowledge of older citizens in resolv- 
ing community needs and problems. Another goal was to develop directions for 
community coordination and cooperation in planning with the aging people and 
in using the human and physical resources available in the community. 

Noted specialists presented their views on the subjects of Leisure and Aging 
at each one of the community symposia. Their presentations were made In such, 

, a way as to motivate and to challenge the participants to think beyond their 

current limitations . . . hopefully to provoke the participants to seek imaginative, 
new answers in cooperative efforts with others who have common concerns for 
the present and future of our older population. 

Participating in the four community symposia and four Key Leader's break* 
fasts were representatives from every community endeavor which may have some 
effect upon the leisure opportunities available to older persons. Represented were 
Recreation and Parks Departments, educational institutions, labor, government, 
business, industry, medicine, nursing, law, volunteer agencies, communications 
media, religious centers, civic and community organizations, service and welfare 
agenoiest institutional care centers— and, nf course, a majority representation 
of older individuals. . 

The Committee recognized that to plan an effective program it must reach the 
various population elements of the community, l^ow do we reach the representa- 
tlves of our older population so that they may share their needs, tiielr eiperl- 
ences and their knowledge with those In resposible community positions? How 
do we reach the policy Implementers and community leadership who have some 
influence on what resources are made available to older persons during their 
leisure time? How do we reach the real decision makers who are in positions to 
influence decisions about the commitment of budget, facilities and persohnel to 
programs which can affect services and programs related to aging Individuals 
during their leisure time? To what areas in Los Angeles County can we direct 
these initial efforts in reaching out into the community in a coopera.tlve effort 
to provide human and physical resources in Imaginative approaches to meet* 
the needs of our older population during their leisure Hme? 

Based upon these questions, four areas of Lod Angeles County were selected, 
based upon (a) density of older population, and (b) diversification of socio- 
economic distribution of that older population. Those four areas were: (1) 
Southeast Los Angeles, which Is composed of a large retired blue^oUar popula- 

« tion; (2) Central Los Angeles, Hollywood and Wllshlre, which is composed of 

a low socio-economic and diversified ethnic population ; (3) Venice, Ocean Park 
nnd Santa Monica, which Is composed of both a dlverslfleil socio-economic and 
ethnic population; and (4) West Suii tiabrled Valley, which Is composed of a 
population about which we have very little data. 

• The community Symposia were conducted on May 23, 24, 25 and 26, 1072. 

The same program was presented at each one of the Symposia. 

The Key Leaders^ Breakfasts were conducted on December 1^ 4, 6» and 6. 
1972. 

Attending the community Symposia were a total of 660 participants, 63% of 
whom were individuals 06 years of age or over. A total of 170 key decision 
makers attended the four Key Leaders^ Breakfasts. The caliber of such leader** 
ship in attendance can best be indicated by the Santa Monica program : the 
'Afayor of Santa Monica ; five of the seven City Councilmen ; the Superintendent 
of Schools ; the Director of the Parks and Recreation Department^ the Esecutlve 
Directors of the Volunteer Bureau, Red Cross, United Way and Chambers of 
Commerce, the Presidents of the Chamber of Commerce and Junior Chamber 
of Commerce; the Publisher of the Santa Monica Outlook newspaper and two 
feature writers; leadership of the AARP/NRTA and Senior Citizen organisia* 
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tlons ; the Director of the City Planning Department and the Chief Engineer— to 
name Just a few. 

The Key Leaders were made aware of the outcome of the area Symposia, ac- 
cording to his or her area. The Summary In the final Report Includes: (1) Sum- 
mary of the Area Symposia, (2) Summary of Responses to Questlonaalres, (3) 
Compilation of Problems, Suggested Solutions, and Committed or Available Re- 
sources, (4) Selected Quotations (from recordings of the proceedings), (6) Se- 
lected Quotations from the Questionnaires, (6) Area demographic Infonnation, 
and (7) Press releases (when available). 

A great deal was learned from this series of community programs, not only 
about the needs and resources of older residents but also about those needs and 
resources of the community in which he or she resides. It must be noted, however, 
that it would be unwise to draw any specific conclusions related to the general 
aging population of the United States from the data presented in this report 
due to the limited nature of the questionnaire and to the biases inherent In the 
responding group. Nevertheless, the data gathered from the questionnaire is 
valid. Indeed, as such relates to this specific group of regpondents and to the 
communities Involved. Furthermore, the observations by participants provided 
significant insights into the scope and nature of the problems related to leisure 
and to the aging population in broad /eneral terms. 

The following information Is pm mted In summary form relating to major 
points of information, major conclusions, significant results and concluding 
remarks : 



/. Prohlm$ enoomiered 

A Identification of participants and preparation of mailing lists to reach a 
truly representative group of older people and community resources 

B. Identification of "hidden" community leadership. 

C. Lack of repre^ontatlon of the "non-involved" older citizen — the isolated, the 
institutionalized, and/or the "non-organization" older population. 

D. A working definition of "leisure" which is relevant to an older Individual. 

E. A program format which would fulfill the older participant's expressed de- 
sire for more time to be devoted to the laying of a firm foundation for their In- 
volvement with the subject; more time for open discussion; and, more time for 
the identification of community resources and development of viable programs. 
(A suggestion made was that, although a program such as this Is valuable, "we 
just get started, and we have to stop", or "we Just get warmed-up to the subject 
audit's time to go.") 

F. A continuous request for assistance from the University In coordinating 
programs to meet tiie needs of older citizens. 

2. Maior conctuMoM 

A. Four major concerns of older persons were identified by the responses to 
the questionnaires : (1) Health and medical care, (2) Finances^ (3) Loneliness, 
and (4) Housing. 

B. "Leisure" Is a word which is defined differently by each Individual—regard- 
less of age or profession. The very concept of leisure has diverse connotations 
for our work^orlented older population who regard It as having some very 
serious negative Implications. Recognizing the large number of hours that are 
available to retired person > for leisure pursuits, efforts must be made to alter 
attitudes concerning the work ethic and direct attention to the valuf^ of iiieanlng- 
ful leisure endeavors. 

C. £)ach community has a wealth of resources available to meet most of the 
leisure needs of older citizens, but a functional coordinating body seems to be 
lacking. 

D. t^aeh community In which this program wa^ conducted is seeking an objec- 
tive coordinating structure that can "make things happen" for Its older popular 
tlon. Repeated requests were made to representatives from the Center for assist- 
ance. Many com.uunlty representatives asked that the Center act as a catalyst 
and provide the objective leadership necessary In resolving the crises of older 
people. 

Older participants were representative of a highly Involved group of older 
citizens, who felt that they had no leisure time (defining "leisure^* as absolutely 
free time). However, this group spent most of their time in volunteer work t 
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F. Older participants indicated that they wanted to become engaged in more 
educational and cultural pursuits, 

O. Transportation is of great concern to the older residents of each of these 
conmiunities, as it is nationally. "We cannot get to most of the interesting pro- 
grams presented in our community because there is no transportation available/' 
Fifty per cent of the questionnaire respondents wanted to develop a new 
leisure skill. 

L Sixty-three per cent of the questionnaire respondents expressed the opinion 
that they did not feel that most older people used their leisure time wisely. 

J. Most of the older participants expressed the opinion that programs such 
as TIME OX OUR HANDS are of value, especially as a plaform from which 
older i)ersons can express their opinions as to their needs. But, there is an even 
greater need, and that is for follow-up on such expressions with the provision 
of programs to meet those needs. 

A Signiflcant reauttB 

A. Eleven task forces, through the efforts of the participants of the Key 
Leaders* meeting in the West San Gabriel Valley area and the California Com- 
mission on Aging, have been formed for the purpose of developing a planning 
grant for that area, 

B. A Planning Committee for Coordination of Community Resources was de- 
veloped through the efforts of the Los Angeles City Recreation and Parks Depart- 
ment for the Central Los Angeles area. 

C. The Los Angeles City Board of Education, through the efforts of one of its 
Hoard Members, has called a meeting to discuss its relationship to our older 
population and how it may more effectively meet their needs In regards to use 
of the Board's available human and physical resources. 

D. Santa Monica and Southeast Los Angeles have both requested additional 
assistance from the University in utilizing the valuable information gleaned ahd 
the raport established between agencies through the Symposia. 

The leadership in each of the communities in this project expressed a sincere 
willingness to direct attention to the needs of their older residents* There was a 
continuous appeal expressed by the leadership for assistance from the Andrus 
Gerontology Center. Repeated requests were made that the Andrus Center act 
as the catalyst in coordinating the community resources and in providing the 
dynamic planning necessary in the development of relevant programs to meet the 
needs of the older popualtion and to utilize the resources available in the com- 
munity. It appears that either no organization or agency would singly undertake 
such a responsibility, or no one group is able to muster sufficient support in 
the community required for such a coordinated effort. 

Indeed, if life for the aging in our country is to have depth as well as length ; 
if it is to possess meaning, significance and vitality, then all facets of each com- 
munity must coordirnle their efforts and resources to provide options which 
give that quality in living that will permit us all to grow old with dignity. 

Who will be that catalyst? 



The Older Volunteer Training Program is a Joint venture of the National 
Retired Teachers Association. The American Association of Retired Persons and 
the Ethel Percy Andrus Gerontology Center at the University of Southern Cali* 
fomia. It is directed by Mr. Bernard Nash, executive director of NRTA and 
AARP, and Dr. Albert G. Feldman, Associate Director for Community Projects 
at the Andrus Center. The goal of the project is to isolate the issues and method^ 
ology involved in developing maximum utilization of older adults as volunteers. 
The anticipated output of this program is to sharpen training older volunteer. 

Foul* stages in this project are mapped out to reach the goals defined above. 
The first stage, which is completed, focused on defining the issues and training 
alternatives for the older volunteer. The second stage was a conference of experts 
designed to analyze the issues and alternatives articulated by stage one. The 
outcome of this conference is a critical statement regarding the basic issues 
facing those who nve developing programs for the older volunteer in such a form 



Otmn Volunteer Trainxno Phooham 



(By James A. Peterson, Ph. D., Director of Liaison Services, 
Andrus Gerontology Center) 





as to irfve a platform for planning a training demonstration which will be stage 
three. This stage Is outlined and funded. The director of the project will be Dr. 
Mary Seguln who will come from Western Reserve University. The summaries of 
*J*° P**"^ ^' exhibit. Stage four envisages the production of 

multl-medla materials about training which will be widely disseminated. 

STAGE in, BESBABOH AND DEMONSTRATION OF TRAINING 

The objective of this stage of the Older Volunteer Training Program Is to 
develop and test a model for training older adults to take positions of voluntary 
leadership and service In the community^ The proposed model Is a linkage system 
with two major components: (a) an administrative or leadership volunteer team, 
and (b) operational or service volunteers. 

The Importance of establishing linkages whereby older adults can be connected 
with suitable volunteer positions and be supported In their work Is suggested 
by the fact of the underutlllzatlon of older persons as volunteers (Schlndler- 
Ralnman & Llppltt, 1971 ; Sleder, 1971). 

Success In establishing a linkage system for older volunteers has been docu- 
mented by SERVE (Salner & Kaller, 1971). The proposed linkage model is based 
on the SERVE experience but makes significant departures from it. The adminis- 
trative team in SERVE was paid, and was not composed older people. In thli- 
modeli however, the administrative team is conceived as older volunteers. 

The focus of this training demonstration is on preparing older persons to func* 
tlon as leadership teams in finding, placing, and supporting other older adults 
in operational or service positions as volunteers. Research procedures to test the 
effectiveness of using older volunteers in administrative or leadership positions 
will be developed as one major contribution of this project, growing out of the 
linkage systems to be set up as part of the training demonstration. Procedures 
and materials for training leadership teams in voluntary systems will be pro- 
duced as the other major contribution of this project. This model also proposes to 
replicate SERVE procedures for demonstration and research with respect to 
operational (service) volunteers. This can be done In part through afllllatlon 
with RSVP, for which SERVE was the prototype. In order to obtain funds for 
coverage of out-of-pocket expenses of older volunteers and guidance in the 
development volunteer stations. Recruitment of operational volunteers would be 
local (Los Angeles area) through the Voluntary Action Center and other 
auspices. Recruitment of leadership teams would be both local and nationwide. 

Cycle 1 

In order to develop training program and materials, and to have an appro- 
priate base for research. It is proposed that three demonstration centers be estab- 
lished. Each would permit the functioning of both leadership teams and groups 
of operational volunteers. Although basically similar in this respect, each would 
be different in emphasis, due to the nature of the host organization. One would 
be developed In an organization characterized as a volunteer station, such as a 
Children's Hospital, in which older volunteers can perform operational or service 
tasks. Another would be developed in an organization that can supply older 
volunteers, such as AARP, characterized as an nider volunteer source. The third 
would be set up in a linkage organization* such as a Voluntary Action Center, in 
which the focus would be on contacting sources of older volunteers and linking 
them with volunteer stations. 

Each of the three demonstration centers would be the locus of from 45 to 50 
trainees ; approximately 15 administrative volunteers and 80 operational volun* 
teers. This first cycle of demonstration and research would result in training 
136-150 older volunteers ; in an analysis of similarities and differences between 
this program and SERVE with respect to operational volunteers ; in an initial 
preparation of volunteer leadership teams for older volunteer utilization; in the 
study of their motivation i and in the establishment of procedures used in their 
training. 

The three demonstration centers together would provide a sample of approxl* 
mately 100 operational or service volunteers for study. 

The positions to be filled in tach leadership team are five or six. depending 
upon the availability of other resources. The positions include: (a) manager/ 
administrator of the older volunteer unit, (b) public relations/public education/ 
community support/reward, (c) recrtgter/souree seeker of older volunteers, (d) 
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Job developer/station finder, (e) volunteer group leader/liaison between sources 
and stations, (f ) transportation coordinator. In order to test the Idea of several 
older people covering one position— to reduce the time required by each Indi- 
vidual and Increase ilexlblllty of commitment of time and energy— and to obtain 
a sizable group for training and for research, approximately fifteen (15) older 
administrative volunteers would be recruited for each center— three for each of 
five i)08ltlon8. 

Cycle 2 

For Cycle 2 administrative volunteer teams from various parts of the coun- 
try would be recruited, using some of the Initial trainees as consultants to the 
recruiters. The^nltlal trainees would become the Inductors and trainers of the 
new recruits. This could be done In three ways: (a) at each of the established 
demonstration centers by placing two new out-of-town teams (of 6 members 
each) with one initial team of five members? (b) by establishing new demon- 
stration centers under the guidance of an Initial team and two new out-of-town, 
the responsibility for on-going operation after the demonstration period resting 
with the Initial team; (c) by sending an Initial team to another community to 
help establish a new center and train two new teams. In this way the training 
capability of the Older Volunteer Project would multiply. Bach administrative 
team would train two new teams; the number of operational volunteers would 
be tripled ; and the number of older volunteer units would be tripled. Thus, by 
the end of Cycle 2, 135 administrative and 270 operational volunteers would be 
trained) and nine older volunteer units established. 

The model proposed offers the potential for rapid expansion of the utilization 
of older volunteers, and for their development from within the voluntary sys- 
tem. By setting In motion a training plan In which each administrative team 
becomes the nucleus for training two additional teams, recruiting a set of opera- 
tional volunteers, and establishing a new older volunteer unit, the continuing 
development of the program Is assured without on-going commitment of large 
resources outside the older volunteer group Itself. It Is hypothesised that the 
outcome of this project will specifically determine ways to bring meaning Into 
the lives of older persons. 

Summary Report on OLDfin Population Needs* Resources and Servzoes in the 
Los Anogles County Modbl NEioHBORnooD Area 

(By Robert J. Newcomer, M.P1., Preceptor In Urban and Regional Planning) 

PURPOSE AND SCOPE OP THE RESEARCH PROJECT 

The ptirposo of the research project was tiireef old : 

(1) to determine the characteristics, Interests and needs of those persons over 
the age of 56; (2) to analyze the available supportive services and resources In 
the community and to compare them with the needs of the older population ; and 
(3) to recommend action programs to meet the needs of older persons and estab- 
lish service priorities. 

The study Involved a combination of four separate investigations : a systematic 
search and review of available data concerning the study area; a survey of 
agencies, clubs, and churches serving older people In the area: a Delphi eiperl- 
ment with a panel of 11 local agency representatives ; and a survey of aged area 
residents conducted among an area probability sample of 301 persons. £:iderly 
neighborhood residents were used as interviewers during the community survey. 

BAOKOROUND ON AREA 

An Important characteristic shared by large cities throughout the United 
States Is that their older urban areas are populated by low income minority 
residents. Also characteristic of older urban areas Is that they are Inhabited 
by a large proportion of low Income older persons who are in great need of life 
supporting services. 

The Los Angeles County Model Neighborhood area Is a microcosm of the 
problems associated with old age and life in an older urban area. The Model 
Neighborhood area conslstfi of two unincorporated communities, f lorence^fiHre* 
stone and WlUowbrook. These communities, located approximately five miles 
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fJII!i^°iLn''! Angeles Civic Center, cover approximately seven and one-half 
T ^ "u^^.*"' population of 71,600 people. Of these residents, 63.6 

per cent are Black, the balance Is predominantly Mexican-American and Anglo. 
The total population has declined since 1900 with the major proportion of this 
^-fil"®, Anglo residents. The uged population, meanwhile, has In- 

creased both relatively and absolutely. By 1970, 13.2 per cent of the total popula- 
tion were people over the age of 65. i^j^uiu 
The model neighborhood communities are predominantly residential areas in 
which most liouslng units are single family structures. A substantial proportion 
of these structures Is over 30 years old. The age factor contributes to a situation 
in which almost three-quarters of the housing Is either deteriorated or dllapl- 

Q&C6Q» 

In addition to poor housing conditions, other residential amenities such as con- 
venience to shopping, needed services and recreational activities are generally 
absent. The living environment Is further characterized by high crime rates. 

FINDINGS 

Individual strengths and limitations 

It appears that Elderly Model Neighborhood Residents have the ability to adapt 
to changing situations, particularly those associated with retirement and loss of 
physical ability. However, these people, especially Mexican-Amerlcans, are func- 
tionally disadvantaged In many other respects. The absence of education, for ex- 
ttmple, may be in large part responsible for an Inability to locate and utillae 
needed services. 

Television viewing habits (especially Interest In news programs) and frequent 
church attendance arc two attributes which provide potentially useful and con- 
venient channels for the dissemination of Information. 

Low Income levels, on the other hand, reduce accessibility to many potential 
private services. This necessitates the use of and dependence upon public serv- 
ices. A potentially Influential characteristic of the older person is his political 
Involvement— as measured by a high proi)enslty to vote. 

Social environmentat supports and responsihiUties 

Slightly less than three-quarters of the survey population live In households of 
at least 2 persons. In addition most report having frequent contact with their 
children and friends. 

The presence of social contacts, except for neighborhood friends, was not found 
to increase service awareness, nor were there factors found to be a burden on the 
older person's time, energy or income. 

A final point regarding social environmental resources Is that there do not 
appear to be many mechanisms for the establishment of new ones. 

Physical mvironmetit supports and constraints 

The physical environment can be either a facilitator or constraint for the In- 
dividual in pursuit of day-to-day activities. Model Neighborhood residents ex- 
perience problems associated with accessibility to available services and facili- 
ties. Most major agencies which provide services to older people, as well as most 
of the major commercial and entertainment areas are outside the Model Neigh* 
borhood. Mobility to these locations, as well as those within the Model Neighbor* 
hood, is hampered by the uttavallftbllity or Inconvenience of public transportation. 

Other factors In the environment normally not regarded as Inhlbltlttg mobility 
create problemB for area residents. For example, although the living quarters 
offer many supports like household appliances, and the advantage of low rent 
both appliances and housing structures are In need of repair beyond the finan- 
cial resources of most residents. 

In spite of these several problems, both residential and housing satisfaction 
appear to be high. 

Service affcncv resources and timitatlons 

A multitude of agencies provide services for elderly Model Neighborhood 
Residents. And generally, In spite of examples of service area limitations, under- 
trained staff, and poorly equipped facilities. It appears that a broad spectrum 
of services Is currently available. 

The essential tasks required for improved service delivery appear to be up* 
grading the quality of existing services, informing residents of tnelr existence* 
and improving accessibility. 
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HrXOMMBNDATIONS AND THEIR UTILIZATION 

Plfty-two Action progrnm recommendations were developed based upon the 
study's findings and thft approval of the project*s community advisory com- 
mittee. Some of these recommendations have been Implemented through the 
following programs. (1) A pocket dlretcory of services for the elderly has been 
published In both English and Spanish and distributed to area residents. (This 
directory Is now being revised for a second edition.) (2) A Directory of available 
services for the elderly Intended for agency ofHces and personnel has been pub- 
lished and distributed. (It too Is being revised for a second edition.) 

(3) Information and Referral Centers have been established In the Model 
Neighborhood area In cooperation with the L.A. County Department of Senior 

Citizen Affairs. ^ , . . ^ 

(4) Two new neighborhood multipurpose centers are being constructed. 

(6) A ho' »rmaker program funded through the Department of Public Social 
Services has I>een developed. , ^. ^ t ^ ^i. 

(6) Efforts have been made both by the Model Neighborhood Agency and the 
Watts Labor Community Action Committee (WLCAC) to develop more low In- 
come housing In the area. . ^ , 

(7) Minibus services h' • been developed to provide transportation to medical 
clinics, shopping, and clubs. 

(8) Hot meals programs have been developed by the Compton-WlllowDrooK- 
Enterprise Community Action Program and WLCAC. 

(9) A Foster Grandparents program has been developed by the Model Neigh- 
borhood Program. , ^, . t.t- ^. ^ Ci^ J U ^ 

In addition to these specific programs, the Model Neighborhood Study has been 
widely utilized as back-up data for a variety of grant and program applications. 
Among these are the organizations Involved In the preparation of proposals for 
areawtde planning grants and programs which are expected to be funded under 
theOlder Americans Act. , ^ u 

This study has also been an Impetus for the Inclusion of special studies of the 
elderly in the Councllmanlc District Studies prepared by the Los Angeles City 
Community Analysis Bureau. The directories, produced by the study, have 
spawned the demand for similar directories In East Los Angeles, a Mexican- 
American Barrio. 

STATEMENT OF ALBEBT FELDMAN, PH. D., ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 
FOE COMMUNITY PROJECTS, ANDRUS GERONTOLOGY CENTER, 

use 

Dr. Feldman. Thank you, Mr. Brademas. We appreciate this op- 
portunity. I thought we might perhaps, in the interest of time* just 
make a brief presentation and we have here members of the panel \yho 
are able to answer questions as to involvement with the commumty, 
and, then, following that, you might be interested in perhaps 2 or 8 
minutes of comments from two people from the community who are 
here, to tell about how they see the involvement of the community and 
the center from their point of view. These two j)eople are Mrs. Delorcs 
Churchill at the end down there, and xVtrs. Churchill is the chairman of 
our Advisory Committee Continuing Education for Services to the 
black elderly ; and next to her is Rev. John Steinhaus, who is the execu- 
tive director of Southern California Homes for the Aged and chair- 
man oi the California Board of Examiners of Nursing Home 
Administrators. ^. . 

If I could perhaps identify them on down the line for the purpose 
of answering and directing qu^^stions. Next is Miss Irene Burnside, 
who is a nurse-educator who is coordinator for our program for the 
continuing education program for nurses. 

On my left here is Mr. Arthur Schwartsi, who is in a very interesting 
demonstration project in developing a model training program for 
nursing home personnel. 

j4S. 
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On my right here is Bob Newcomes who is an urban and regional 
planner for the Gerontology Center. 

Then, on the far right down there is Dr. James Peterson, who has 
also been identified as our in-house expert on sex. I think he comes by 
that legitimately. But for our purposes today, you are quite free, gen- 
tlemen, to ask hmi anything about sex, but he is here today primarily 
to talk about our activities in the field of the utilization of the older 
adult as a volunteer, in which he and I share great interest and in 
which we are working toother. 

Now, If I can just briefly, and in order to conserve time 111 make 
reference to some notes I have here and tell you a little bit of an over- 
view about the community projects program of our center* 

I cannot emphasize enough from the very beginning Dr. Birren and 
the administration of the university perceived that community proj- 
ects was a coequal partner in trainmg and research in our enterprise 
here^ because they saw the special opportunity we had and the respon- 
sibility to translate our expertise and our research knowledge into 
an improved better quality of service into the programs that are de- 
signed to help the elderly in our community. 

Those of us in the community projects program, we address our- 
selves to about three major target groups. One is the professional per- 
sons working to help the elderly, directly or indirectly, such as psy- 
chiatrists or other physicians, and so on, or they may be nursing home 
administrators or hospital program administrators. 

Another target consists of the educators who train the future pro- 
viders of the service, and I cannot emphasize that too much. We nnd, 
for example, in the nursing home field — And Miss Burnside can elabo- 
rate on that and you may ask any questions about that — we find in the 
nursing home field, for example, it is fine to train the peoi)le who are 
already on the job but for tne long pull you are not going to lick 
the problem unless or until you get the people who are prepared to go 
out into the field and provide service who have competent knowledge 
and who are motivated to provide nursing services and other allied 
health professional services to the elderly. 

We had consultations in the college scnool of nursing, and things 
are no worse here than anywhere else, I'm sure, but to us at least it was 
rather startlingj perhaps in some ways shocking, although I support 
we knew it, to nnd the motivation perhaps but tne lack of training in 
gerontology in that school of nursing, and, even more importantly, 
the lack or the very small number of peoi)le there who were competent 
to train them. So, getting back to tnis training of trainers, that is very 
important in the field of continuing education. 

The third target consists of the older adults themselves. Now. we 
agree that it's important to ask ourselves the question of what we can 
do for them, and we try to do some things; but we also think that it's 
perhaps in some ways more important from our own point of view to 
ask what the older adults can do for us. 

Now, just a few comments about how we function. During the 
center's existence, which has only been a relatively-short period there 
has beeii a steady increase in the number and variety and extent of 
participation in community activities. 

We use a four-track approach. One is research and demonstration 
of community services. An example of that is the training of nursing 
home personnel I just mentioned that Dr. Schwartz is involved in. 
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Another is a very interesting project which we are just initiating 
with the assistance of a grant of funds from the American Association 
of Retired Pei^sons, I believe it is, in which we are going to try to 
develop some models for more effecti> e ways of utilizing recruitment 
and training of pei-sons so they in turn can go out and do the recruiting 
and training. We don't know how this will work out, but we think it's 
long overdue, and we are excited about the opportunitjr. 

The third example is our commimity studies which is another in- 
stance of how we clo research and demonstratitn. In the second type, 
the continuing education program that I already mentioned, some of 
tliese are developed through community workshops and some, of 
course, on their own initiative. But more and more we are developing 
at the request and with the cooperation of oommunitv groups, pro- 
fessional organizational service, agencies and so forth. 

One example is the rapidly expanding educational program we have 
for nurses, which really comes out of pressure from the field. Some of 
these educational programs we do are similar to others, such as the 
medical school, law school, but we are increasingly reaching out and 
doing more with organizations outside the university. 

I ]ust returned last night from a very interesting 3-day workshop 
which we are conducting jointly in which wo brought together a num- 
ber of leaders from the national Noluntaiy organizations and execu- 
tives of State agency on aging to loarn how they can work together 
more effectively tor the benefit of the elderly. 

Everybody, of course, thinks tliat's a very fine objective, and the 
State agency on aging and the voluntary national organizations are 
doing that in many effective ways. 

The third track is consultation with conununity groups and indi- 
viduals* This sort of a function T think is an important snbjcrt and a 
need that is very obvious, and is ono of f Iw prr)l)l(Mns wo are facing due 
to our limited resources. 

The fourth track is community involvotnoni. Wo do this in many 
ways, and in a material sense wo'aro \*orv solortiyo. Wo utilize people 
with time on their hands and have an opportunity to share their ex- 
periences and knowledge with thooonttM' s stalf. 

I think perhaps that^s enough to sot Hh* stajro. Porhaps if tho two 
representatives tor the community rnit^^ t u.int to niako a fow com- 
ments, we could hear from thorn and t li^-n • r^rlit answiM* fjiiostions. 

Mr. BrADKMAS. All right. Mrs. ('hinvliiil. ^.mild ynn to o;ivo us 
an idea of what you have been cloinL^ 

STATEMENT OF DELORES CHURCHILL. CHAIRMAN. ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE ON CONTINUING EDUCATIO!: FOR SERVICES TO THE 
BLACK ELDERLY, ANDRUS GERONTOLOGY CENTER, USC 

Mrs. CMtmciriLL. Yes. My remarks \" iM nn Mimm* priiuis: tho Imok- 
ground of our community as wo mm- it. iIm ' '.nt l i hut ions of :in :ulvisory 
oommittec such asthis, ami finally how wr mm' ii mtiM r^lad' to p()s.sihlo 
Federal legislation. 

Thebackgroundof theoommtinii V ih-t t Im- A -i.lnis ( Vntn- rcafhod 
out and formulated this committer' in Imi- Imti . ;n-| .v<> hiuc Ikmwi jxoiufx 
through a process of becomin^r an nris nt)/r.i. t ioinMl. riii-ftivo com- 
mittee to serve the university. 
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We are made up of black professionals. There are persons who are 
drawn from social work with the elderly, involved with medical work 
with the elderly, the churches dealing with the elderly, or long-term 
institutional care, 

Coincidentally, the work experience of the persons who make up our 
committee in recent years and some for perhaps all their work life have 
been given over to working with the black elderly. The extent of their 
work with the black elderly does vary from person to person on the 
committee. 

In terms of contribution, we see that an advisory committee made 
up of the service deliverers, because our committee does not at this 
point include the consumer ; it really does not include the black elderly. 
But we are the persons who are out there in the field right now pro- 
viding services. 

We see that this committee, then, can be a resource to centers with 
a dedication to research and to education. We hope that we will be 
able to make a greater impact on the university in the future than we 
have made in the past. 

One of the things that we struggle with, and I think this is valu- 
able to other advisory committees, I think the advisory committee has 
to become an accepted part of the fabric and structure of any agency or 
any group that it is attempting to serve. 

I think we are making strides in that regard here at the Andrus 
Center, We would like to be able to make an input into the research 
and into the education and into the training from what we know and 
what we have done already, especially with benefit of a specialized 
education to the elderly and especially the black elderly, because there 
have been some very good things that have been done, that have been 
learned without the formal context; and I think we need to draw on 
that kind of learning. 

^ We would also feel, i^articularly, that we could stress to educa- 
tional centers such as this, and I think this would relate to helping 
convince the powers that be that give out the money of the applicabil- 
ity of what we have learned here; that by studying certain specialised 
groups, there is the advantage in not only learning what would cut 
across all lines of elderly, no matter what background, but there would 
be a ready made group that you could study certain problems that 
have been superimposed on that group in such a way that they stand 
out and would make them easier to identify. 

One of the things that we are concerned about in our advisory com- 
mittee in terms of the black elderly and also the elderly of other ethnic 
groups is that while there is change, rapid change, in our areas of 
socioty. we aro hoping that tliere is a realization that those from ethnic 
minorities are not only experiencing all of the rapid social changes 
that everyone else is experiencing but there is an increase of rapidity 
of. for instance^ taking a look at the black elderly now, 1 would guess 
without knowing any figures that a significant portion if not the 
majority of those who are truly elderly and black and living in urban 
centers stemmed from backgrounds which must be described as non- 
middle class; and so you would come upon and vou would discover 
certain kinds of characteristics in the black elderfy of 1978; with the 
very rapid changes, however, that are going on in this particular 
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group, is this going to be the same characteristic of the black elderly 
even 15 years from now; and I would guess from a social experience 
only that it would change, because the black elderly 15 years from 
now will be pulled into what we call middle class; and these are the 
kinds of things that we want to be a,ble to participate in and to call 
attention to those who make the decisions. , , . 

The last thing I would like to say m terms of the use of advisory 
committees, I think one of the tremendous thingt- that this univeraity 
has done is to establish this kind of a community advisory committee. 
Not that it's working perfectly and not that there are not problems, 
but the fact that it is here. . 

I think sometimes on an educational campus it is easy to cut 
through and to break through with all of the problems that we have 
without differences and start working together. 

I would say in terms of legislation not only is there tremendous 
need to get studies and to get training off the ground, really off the 
ground nationwide and not just in California, in terms of studies ot 
the aged and research having to do woth the aged, but that hopefully 
when such legislation is written, that it could be written to include 
their retirement, all types of institutions dealing with at least the 
elderly, reach out and actually involve them in the actual providing ot 
the service in an advisory capacitjr. „ n„r. 

We have one great advantage in that we don't cost the center. Uur 
work is voluntary. Our time is voluntary. So we reaWy are talking 
about in that sense a cost factor, but in terms of increasing the^al- 
ity and the rapid applicability of what is learned is tremendous, inere 
is no comparison. . . , i. • q« 

One of the things we have done last spring, and we are trying to do 
something this spring and fall, is to utilize the center for short-term 
training and workshops where the information that is being gath- 
ered, the skill and knowledge that's here in the center, we can trans- 
fer rapidly out there to nursing care facilities serving the black 

This'is a tremendous opportunity that I don't think should be over- 
looked. Thank you. , 
Mr. Brademas. Thank you very much, Mrs. Churchill. 

Mr. Steinhaus. 

STATEMENT OT REV. JOHN STEINHATJS, CHAIRMAN, CAIIPORNIA 
BOARD or EXAMINERS OP NURSING HOME ADMINISTRATORS 

Reverend Steinhaus. My voice, I would hope, would represent 
that part of the community that has been around a ^^ng time aM in 
our way serving as best we could, but at this time we are becoming 

^"ir? my^case, for instance, the church commissioned me to respon- 
sible for serving the older people in our commiinity who aff i" * 
tutional programs and service programs, and it became quite obvious 
fluite early that we were going to need more help if we were going to 
do a good iob of really giving direct services to older people. 

We need more than good intentions ""^.t^at^ kind of wW^ 
most of all, is good htentions. So I can lust give the test mony that 
K kind of services that have already been outlined this morning 
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which come from the Gerontology Center are really answers to 
prayers. 

I think that I want to give witness to the fact that the Gerontology 
Center is not just the everyday setup through communiy service proj- 
ects. We have developed a real partnership. 

^ Those of us who are actually in the field serving and working and 
living with the older people appreciate the partnership where we can 
take their courses, where we can be inf ornied about their research, and 
where we can become a part of the community projects. 

I have a particular interest, and when the chairman mentioned his 
visits to nursing homes, I couldn't help bat think that one of the prob- 
lems we have is in npjgrading the kind of services Ave Avho are practi- 
tioners have been givmg for years but not doing well enough; and I 
think that one of the best ways we are going to upgrade our nursing 
care services is through continuing education of the administrator and 
the staflf. 

This kind of brings up some interesting challenges that AVe have 
these days. There are a lot of people Avho arb in the field Avho don't like 
this idea. There are those Avho are antieducation. 

There are shoe salesmen Avho, through the help of a brother-in-law, 
invested in a nursing home and is nov the administrator of one and 
doesnt really Avant to learn Avhy older people are diflferent, Avhat it 
takes to make life meaningful to someone aa'Iio is lying on their back, 
someone AA'ho is discouraged and Avants to die. 

You know, it takes a little bit of understanding and it takes help 
from people like the fatuity and stafl? at the center to help the admin- 
istrator upgrade services to the elderly people like that. 

So I really don't believe you are going to be as uncomfortable Avhen 
you visit the nursing homes in the future if your administrator learns 
what gerontology is all about. 

So on behalf of those older people and the practitioners Avho are my 
colleagues, I would like to thank the center and thank you people Avho 
represent the public for your interest in it. If you can help them to 
expand their program and increase it not only to all of us and all our 
older people, it is a real service to mankind. Thank you. 

Mr. Brademas. Thank you very much, Mr. Steinhaus. 

Schwartz, you are AVorking in the field Mr. Steinhaus is Avorking 
m, do you have anything to add to Avhat he said ? 

STATEMENT OP ARTHUR SCHWARTZ, PH. D., PROJECT DIRECTOR, 
ANSRUS OERONTOIOQY CENTER, USC 

Dr. Schwartz. I will try to be very succinct. I want to correct the 
record lUSt a little bit, regarding what Miss Pomeroy said. She said 
clinical psychologists Avorking with the elderly are almost nonexistent, 
although I think this is kind of a technical point. 1 am a clinical psy- 
chologist and a member of an association and T do have a part-time 
private practice Avorking with older people. So Avhile those of us Avho 
are doing this may be very minuscule in number, we are not totally 
extinct, and I just wanted to make that point. 

^ I think it AA-ould be a mistake to assume that community projects are 
in any way divorced from basic research or isolated from bpjic re- 
search, because we perceive community projects, really, as taking the 
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best from all the areas, suoh as anthropology, sociology, biology, and 
so on, and putting it all together and making it viable at the grassroots 
IbvbI* 

I think that's whftt this demonstration project we are working on 
now is demonstrating best of all— what the community has done. 
Thank you. 

Mr. fiaADEMAs. Well, that is very encouraging to me to hear you say 
that, Dr. Schwartz. Obviously what is exciting to us as legislators, who 
have to wTite laws that affect the whole country, is to feel that the 
support that we may give to centers like this for research and training 
and community projects will produce work that is not only valuable 
in and of it»^f but that will produce models that hopefully can be 
replicated in other parts of \nir society. 

In that respect I might ask you, Mr. Newcomer, does the kind of 
summary report that you ai*e working on for Los Angeles County 
lend itself to being used in other metropolitan areas as a w^ay in which 
a census might be made of the nature and scope of the elderly 
population ? 

STATEMENT OP ROBERT NEWCOMER, M.PL., PRECEPTOR IN URBAN 
AND REGIONAL PLANNING, ANBRTJS GERONTOLOGY CENTER, 

use 

Mr. Newcomer. This report was one of the first of its kind nationally 
to ever come out in this area of the study of the elderly. But subse- 
quent to that report just in Los Angeles, the city's Community Analjj- 
sis Bureau, which is part of the city Planning Department, nas initi- 
ated special studies for the elderly for each of the councilmanic 
districts. 

We have gotten numerous requests for this report from other parts 
of the country, other cities, other model city agencies and so forth, 
all seeking to somewhat replicate it or at least use it as baseline data 
for some of the policies that they are trying to get in there. 

There is a consulting firm just organized by one of our faculty here 
which now specializes in offering this kind of a survey for communi- 
ties^ and there are currently three such public consulting firms* 

In other words, we have not taken anything profouncTin the way of 
research but at least applied some basic knowledge and asked some of 
the basic questions that needed to be answered, and we tried to apply 
them in one case here^ and that has mushroomed I would say to at 
least ten other applications within the last year. 

Mr. Brademas. Thank you. 

Next is Miss Irene Burnside. 

Miss Burnside^ to what extent do nursing schools m the United 
States contain a gerontology component on the needs of the elderly? 

STATEMENT OP IRENE BtJRNSIBE, R.N., M.S., COORDINATOR FOR 
NtlRSING EDUCATION, ANDRtTS GERONTOLOGY CENTER, BSC 

Miss BtTRNSiDE. I hate to answer that question^ because they ter.d to 
do it so poorly. Prof. Dorothy Moses of San Diego did a study on 
geriatric nursing content in curriculums, and there is very little geron- 
tology material at any level of nursing. 
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. It has been my experience that student nurses going for a doctoral 
m nuraing science cannot find people, who have gerontology back- 
ground, to sit on a committee and it's very frustrating, becaitse when 
they go to put a committee together they cannot find people with the 
necessary background. ^ ^ 

We are short of teachers in nursing schools, and one of the things we 
are trving to do here at the center is help the teachei-s, and' they do 
come here to study and get material so they can upgrade their own 
teaching tc take back to their schools. <' fe, 

Does that answer your question ? 

Mr. BRiVDEMAS. Yes, that's very helpful. 

Dr. Feldman, I remember around 196? another subcommittee wrote 
into law a technical education provision of the 1963 Higher Educa- 
tion Facilities Act, and the purpose of that was to encourage 2-year 
college level semiprofessional technician education, to be distinguished 
from vocational education as we know it. 

Does it make sense to consider, in that you were the one who alluded 
to community colleges in California, encouraging people to go for 
associate degrees as gerontological ass.stants? I don't know whether 
that s a term of art or whether there is such a phrase. I know I'm fa- 
miliar mth dental technicians and medical technicians and engineering 
technicians; I'm not sure if there are gerontological technicians. Anv 
comment on that? 

Dr. Feldman. Well, I'm not familiar enough with precisely what's 
been done with gerontological assistants, although I know they have 
been training people to be community aides, for example. 

I think It makes eminent senre not only from a cost point of view, 
which IS a very important consideration, but simply from the man- 
power point of view, which is in some ways even a more difficult ques- 
tion to lick than the cost. 

And so as not to overtrain people and to train people to do iobs that 
don t require as much training as another level of training for a per- 
son is a point that I think we all detect, and this would, we hope, 
certainly help the problem. We are trying to encourage them to do it 
and our role, I would think, would be to try to help them as far as 
fhis^" ^ IS concerned. The trainers over there are going to be doing 

Mr. Brademas. When we come back for another hearing, perhaps 
Dr. P eldman will be able to report the center is doing something m 
this regard as well. ® 

Dr. Schwartz. 

Dr. Schwartz. I think this is the kind of thing that Dr. Stein- 
haiis said : good intentions in dealing with care for the aged are fine, 
but also what we would hope to see in the future is a kind of humane 
expertise, too. I think this built-in stan<^.ard that would go along with 
an associate arts IS a desirable thing along that line. 

Mr. Brajjemas. I would certainly fully concur in that. Indeed, not 
having looked at the statute for some time, it may well be possible that 
under the present statute, assuming there is some money available, we 
could— without haying to write new la, turn to that language to get 
some support for the establishment cf some sort of an associate degrpe 
program. * 

LC J 
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The final question I would like to put to Dr. Peterson who has, I be- 
lieve, been working on a project to encourage the enlistment of older 
people as volunteers in the community. This is also of great interest to 
canaidates for office, and I would look forward with great enthusiasm 
to whatever you produce. As I understand it you are going to tell us 
>vhat, scientifically, seems to be the most effective way to recruit older 
people to serve as community volunteers, and I would just note that 
one use one might have for the kind of thing you are interested iii, 
and indeed for all of the community involvement projects that we have 
been hearing about, are the congressional races around the country. 
I'll take away, among other things I've learned this morning, the fact 
that in my own district, one might well try to give stimulus to the kinds 
of activities that you are talkmg about on behalf of the Representa- 
tives in Congress, and State legislators. 

But . I would be interested if you could give us a little summary 
capsule of what you are doing in that regard. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES PETERSON, PH. D., DIRECTOR FOR LIAISON 
SERVICES, ANDRUS OERONTOLOQT CENTER, TISO 

Dr. Peterson. I would like to add to what Mr. Hansen said about 
the fundamental needs of the older people, to meet with them and 
know them. I mi^jht add that when you get all through talking about 
nutrition, thev will say, "What is the meaning of my life?" 

Older people need to be involved usefully in the community to have 
the self-esteem that you're talking about. We have 21 million, now, 
experienced individuals, many of them wise in the ways of dealing 
with other individuals. We haven't learned quite yet how to utilize 
that manpower. 

There are differences assuming between standard volunteers who 
are the 25- or 35-year-old housewives and the persons in their sixties 
and seventies when they go out to serve. We need to discover what 
those differences are. We need to discover under what conditions and 
under what setting the older persons can nake the largest contribution. 

We are asking likewise tne question of how can you train older 
persons as volunteers and move them up in the legislative ranks and 
nave them in turn train their own peers and their own friends and 
under what conditions. 

What we hope to do again is provided a model for the use of volun- 
teers. There has been some very excellont work nationally. The foster 
grandparents program IS excellent. 

We are learning from that. We had a conference in Washington a 
few months ago wliere we had experts from three countries there to go 
over these figures in the field, and the other phase is dissemination to 
provide films and guides for the utilization of volunteers for the 
Nation. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Bradbmas. Thank you very much. Dr. Peterson. 
Mr. Hansen. , i .* 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you very much. I would ]ust nc^e that while 
this was not among the needs that were articulated to me by older 
people, it is the one that I think I did utilij^e in my earlier comments 
that to me is the uppermost. 
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They seem reluctant, and understandably so, to talk about their lack 
of meaning and purpose and being needed by society. If we can lick 
that problem, and it's not one that is susceptible of legislation, al- 
thou^, there can be legislative leadership, if we can lick that problem 
we will be dealing with some of the root causes of other ills within 
the older people in our society. 

Let me ask a question that any of you may respond to in this area 
of community projects, which seems to be within the scope of this 
question, these two basic problems we have been talking about— isola- 
tion and status. 

What in the area of community effoi-ts and initiatives that we are 
concerned with here holds the most promise for attacking those prob- 
lems of isolation and lack of status? The reference has been made to 
foster grandparents, the RSVP and so on. Are there other initiatives, 
are there other ways we can change these programs, other things that 
you are doing to help make older people feel less isolated and achieve 
greater status? 

Dr. Peterson. I would like to mention one phase of the problem 
we are working on here and that is the destruction of stereotypes char- 
acterized in the general public's reaction. We have tried through dis- 
semmation of our researcn and training about the mental and physical 
capacity of older persons in terms of sexual capacity and we have tried 
to destroy all the stereotypes so that we can find a more adequate re- 
Bponse on the part of the public toward the older person. That's half 
of it. 

I think we all have this task of changing the image of the older 
person as someone who is through and kaput, on the shelf, be^muse of a 
youth-centered society. 

Mrs. CHtmcHiLT,. Mr. Hansen, I should mention two things that 
have been done with the cooperation of the advisory committee and 
the center. We have given two short-term workshops, last year, and at 
each one of those the older citizens were asked to actually participate. 
They were invited. Those who did participate, the center took tlie 
responsibility for giving them certificates of thanks for their partici- 
pation, and of course not too many could participate in something like 
that, but it was a tremendous feeling, and the senior citizens groups 
that served, the particular groups of the black elderly who were rep- 
resentative, did know about it and it left an extremely good feeling 
with them that they were recognized and that they had been included 
in a very formal kind of institution and their views were sought and 
listened to; and I think this is a very important step, that an institu- 
tion with prestige such as this can reach out and do tnat kind of thing 
with the elderly, who are sometimes forgotten. 

Dr. Fetj)max. It seems to me you just have to make the services 
accessible even to those who do not fit into the model as you now have 
it. You've got to put it out where they can get to it. But, more impor- 
tantly, and this gets to Delores's point, I think you have to devise rec- 
reation, senior citizen services, whatever it is^ social activities, in ways 
that meet their needs and have people recognize the fact that people 
are different instead of putting them all into one homogeneous thing 
as was referred to earlier, and that is not done often enough. 
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We must tailor a program to meet their needs. We are going to 
have to find new ways to meet the needs of the elderly and, of course, 
we have to find out their needs in order to meet those needs, includmg 
such things as simply reaching out ; and we have to realize that some 
people, probably a verv small number, it is going to be veiy difficult 
to reach them because they are not as active. 

Mr. Hansen. That's a point I would like to underscore ; those that 
are more active and more interested are easier to reach and they will 
come out. , 

Dr. Feldman. That's right. We always skim that cream off first. 

Mr. Hansen. And the ones that have isolated themselves, so to speak, 
are going to be much more difficult to reach. 

Dr. Feldman. That's right. 

Dr. Schwartz. You are asking what particular part was going to 
be more promising. It seems to me that every time you are going to 
he asked that you are likely to get this kind of a response; there are 
•A number of different programs not one of which is going to be the 
star BO to speak or the answer, and I would just like to suggest that it 
seems to me that that really in a sense provides the rationale for a 
center such as this. 

With respect to upgrading the quality of nursing homes, ,for exam- 
ple, or long term care facilities, one of the things we are experiencing 
now is we are getting an enormous number of demands all around this 
area and in other parts of the State where there are a lot of training 
programs being proliferated. 1- and 2-day institutes and so forth. 
There are a great number of different variety with variation in qual- 
ity, content, and so on, and what is happening. I think we can all tes- 
tify to this, is there is a tendency to come to the center and, in effect, 
whether one wants it or not, one gets drawn into sort of a coordinat- 
ing and sorting out and collaborating function ; and it seems to nie that 
this is fulfilling a very real need, too, and that there is kind of a co- 
ordination for various kinds of programs that jiresent ultimately a 
multi-dimensional response to what we are talking about. 
Mr. Brademas. Mr. Lehmar. , . , # 

Mr. Lehman. I might call to Mr. Petersons' attention that one of 
the best ways of making people feel useful as they get old is not to 
retire them so they can still look forward to leaving work Friday and 
dread returning on Monday. , ^, , .„ «« r 

There is one thing I would like to ask Mi-s. Churchill. When I go 
out in my district and talk to black people, one of the frequent ques- 
tions I get is we should start the benefits for older people and par- 
ticularly blacks at an earlier age than we now do; and I'm sure you ve 
been dealing with that. It's a very difficult question for me to deal with. 
The life expectancy o,f the black is some 5 years under that of the 
white, and they feel that since tlieyVe been paying social security for 
all these years, that they're benefiting the white retirees and they re 
getting cheated. I usually say, "Well, we're going to have to improve 
the housing and the job and the health facilities ' ; but in the meantime 
it just doesn't satisfy them. T was jiist wondering onn you give me a 

better answer? , , , 

Mrs. Cm-ncitit-t<. I'm afraid my answer wouldn t be a better answer. 
As a matter of fact. I was at n meeting of senior citizens Thui-ftday and 

i ^ 5. 
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1 ^uT.HP course, I told them that I think 

£f5?"^!l'^'' ^^^^ ^fey ^ 5 because I don't reafiy 

beheve that you could give them another kind of answer. This is some- 

th nf ^ninH^f ^^^'^ *° ^'^^ P""^^^*! ^OOts. So I don't 

no!?";' -^S^n^'i.'',]^^"' V^n^ *° ^'^""^ a" 0^ the members of this 
panel and Dr. Feldman. And I know I speak for my colleagues, Mr. 

.n^o^oT*"' ^f"' ^'!^T*"' M*"' the members of our staff and 

myself, when I tell you that we have found these hearings among the 
most valuable that our subcommittee has had on this or, indeed, on 
any other of the many subjects with which this subcommittee must 
deal. 

You have been to the point in your prepared statements and in your 
!!¥r"wl ° questions, and I am going to try to see if we can 
publish these hearnif's apart from our other hearings so that they can 
be more easily distributed across the United States. I want again to 

;i?'°!i"i2^^^u^^'^^ appreciate the kindness of all of the members 
ot the staff of the Andrus Gerontology Center. 

I would like to yield to Mr. Hansen for a comment. 

Mr. Hansen. I want to concur with the chairman's remarks about 
the value of these hearmgs. I think they are one of the most impres- 
sive that we've ever conducted, and also I want to express my apprecia- 
tion to the chairman for his leadership in arranging these hearings. 
1 think the record should show that he has contributed in this area 
as well as many others in a very productive and creative way. 

Mr. BiUDEMAS. Thank you. *^ 

Mr. Lehman. 

Mr. Lehman. I want to say that Mr. Brademas, as Mr. Hansen 
said, has taken the leadership and has brought the subject of these 
hearings to the forefront of the national consciousness. I for one tvill 
come back anytime Mr. Brademas deems appropriate. 

Mr. Brademas. Thank you. 

Dr. Birren? 

Dr. Birren. The time is late. I just want to take a moment and say 
this to me is one of the best examples of our political system and our 
American way of life exemplified by the partisanship and the consid- 
eration for the well-being of the people. 

We have been extremely impressed with how well-informed you arc, 
as shown by the penetrating questions you have asked, and I am proud 
of our faculty, students, and staff here; and to show that we are not 
all abstraction here, I would like to invite the committee and the mem- 
bers of the audience to adjourn to the library where not only will we 
be aided by some books but also by some refreshments and sandwiches. 

Just one other point. Mr. Lehman was concerned about when old 
age began, and I was reminiscing that it begins when one beclns to 
exercise caution. 

Mr. BsAnRMAS. Well, on that note, we will thank you and adjourn. 
[Whereupon, at 1.15 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, sine die.] 
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[The following material was submitted for the record:] 

Board op Supebvisobs, 
County of Lob Anobles, 
Los Angelea, Calif., April 12, 1978. 

Hon. John Brademaa, 
HoU9e of Representatives^ 
Washington, B.C. 

Dkak Conorebbman Brademab: As an elected ofBclal vitally Interested in the 
general well-being of the elderly of this County, I recognize the significance of the 
contributions of the University of Southern California Gerontology Center in re- 
search, higher education, and training In the field of aging. 

The need for more institutions of higher learning that address themselves to 
this field is self-evident In view of the Increasing elderly population of this nation 
and the need to further our knowledge In this area for the benefit of the elderly. 

We who are fortunate to have the II.S.C. Gerontology Center in our community 
point with r>rlde not only to this center's magnificent plant and its accomplish- 
ments, but the promise of fulfillment of Its goals and objectives that will enhance 
the field of aging. 

Sincerely, _ 

Ernest E. Debs, 

Supervisor, Third District 
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INTRODUCTION ANO OBJECTIVES 



INITIAT'j^^ 



-r. Dc.TMr.i N.,sh. Executive DircUor. M..lio„..l R..'i..'» TcMchcrs Association 
, ,: ,,t Uoti.c.l Persons; Of. J.imcs Pcturso.., Ha.M- l-tv.rcn MRTA-AARP 

. , ^:uuu CorontolocjY Cciiler of the Uiuvcrsily wl Southern Colilu.n.o. U. . Albert 
G. F.l^r^M. A, Dir. -t.-r for Community Projects, Andrus Gerontology Center, USC , and 

Jr. ^r,t..rch Con'iultont, set in motion the first of the four stage plan. 



Or . Moi / M. 



OESIGN or REPORT 

TM , K'por- i". 'J 'siar^cd 0 work tool for persons interested in the development of older 
vuluntcer., . ..p.ci.My those who will give leadership to this "Older Volunteer Training Program^' as 
It unfolds throuqH four pron'ctcd stages. 

This report of Stdge 1 (issues and training alternatives derived from a review of the 
literature on voluntarism re older volunteers) Is Intended to facilitate the task of Stage ll--of 
setting priorities and guidelines for Stage II 1 (a pilot training program) and Stage IV (dissemi- 
nation of materials and methods developed In the training program). 



PROJECTED SCHEDULE FOR OLDER VOLUNTEER TRAINING PROGRAM AND DOCUMENTS TO BE PRODUCED 



Stage 1 Stage II Stage III Stage IV 



< ^ months >v 
/ /I monthsV 



12-15 fwonths 



3*6 months 



l» Position Paper--prepared by. Research Consultant 

II. Proceedings from Conference of Experts--edl ted by Research Consultant 

lil. Evaluative report of training demonstration and research—prepared by Research Staff 

IV. Training materiais--produced by Multi-Media Staff 

TRAINING NEEDS TO SUPPORT OLDER VOLUNTEERS 

Policy recommendations from the t97t Wiute House Conference on Aging support the need for training 
(Report to Delegates, 1971). "A special need Is for programs that will prepare older people for re- 
tirement and for meaningful pos t-ret I rement roles as employees or volunteers In community activities. 
Many older people have qualms about engaging In post-retirement activities and Innovative measures 
need to be devised to assure that they will get the preparation they need" (Workbook on Training, 1971 
p. 6). The situation In which the older person volunteers also needs to be prepared for using him 
effectively. 



"The volunteer is not a replacement or substitute for paid staff, but adds new dimensions to the 
agency services and symbolizes the community's concern for the agency's clientele" (Regulations and 
Guides for lmplem<»ntat Ion of Social Security Act Titles on Training and Use of Subprofess lonal s and 
Volunteers, 1969) • 
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OBJECTIVES OF THE PROGRAM 

The ultimate goal of older volunteer programs Is optimal utilization of older adults in positions 
of contnunlty leadership and service, of benefit both to the volunteer in making a meaningful contri- 
bution and to recipients of the voluntary service. The goal will be reached when older persons Save 
access to volunteer positions, take them, and are rewarded and supported in their role performance. 
Reaching the goal Involves a complex set of Interacting factors of people, positions, linkages, and 
support systems—called here the volunteer matrix. 

The Intermediate goal Is to generate opportunity for older persons to serve as volunteers and to 
motivate them to do so. In order to open opportunity and provide motivation, attention must be given 
simultaneously to all aspects of the volunteer matrix. Motivation Is not a characteristic which the 
older person brings with him. but rather the result of an interaction of the older person with the 
situation. The capacity of most older persons to serve capably as volunteers is assumed, based on 
knowledge about the population age 60 and older. 

The proximate goal of this particular program Is limited to one vital aspect of the utilization 
process. The anticipated output-training methods and materials-Is for use In "support systems" that 
assist older volunteers In finding and enacting effectively roles of leadership and service In their 
coirmunltles. 
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The VOLUNTEER MATRIX for older volunteers is a set of interacting factors : 

People* * informed of opportunity, and n)otlvated to take volunteer positions, 
Linkage^ 'made between people and positions. 

Posit Ions* " that are available, accessibie, and appealing to older adults, 
Support^ 'gl yen, including training of older people, linkers, and position providers* 



To GENERATE OPPORTUNITY and 
PROVIDE MOTIVATION 



[t is necessary to 



Recruit 
Older 
People 



Provide 
Volunteer 
Positions 



_for older persons to be volunteers 



SI. 



Link 
People 
with 
Pos itions 



Support 
Volunteers 
Linkers 
Position Provid' 
ers 
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VALUE OF VOLUNTARY PARTICIPATION TO OLDER ADULTS ANO TO THE COMMUNITY 

The use of mature persons as volunteers in meaningful roles lb a major means of bringing 
significance Into the Hves of retired persons, and of enhancing their contribution to our democratic 
society. Older persons need the opportunity "to fulfill themselves by giving service to one another 
and to their communities" (Report to Delegates. White House Conference on Aging. 1971). 

"The habit of participation Is the most precious possession of democracy's citizens" (Smith and 
LIndeman. 1951, p. 150. The Individual and the organization both "undertake responsibility to remedy 
or Improve social conditions In the neighborhood, the city, the state, or the nation" (StenZel and 
Feeney. 1968. vll). "The voluntary organization Is also a channel through which the dignity of the 
Individual, his rights and responsibilities can be heard and their Influence felt on matters pertain- 
ing to social policy" (Cohen. I960, p. 18). 

"Concurrent with this responsibility Is the belief that training for effective participation In the 
affairs of the community and for true commitment to the welfare of Its people, depends In large part 
upon the experience and self-development received In voluntary effort*' (StenZel and Feeney. 1968. vll). 
"Nothing Is more vital to the renewal of an organ Izatlon (or society) than the system by which able 
people are nurtured and moved Into positions where they can make their contribution. In an organization 
this Implies effective recruitment and a concern for the growth of the Individual that extends from the 
earliest training staqes through the later phdbes of executive development" (Gardner. 1965, P* 76). 
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SUMMARY: The ultimate objective is 



OLDER VOLUNTEERS ENGAGED In the 



SATISFY INDIVIDUAL FUNCTIONAL NEEDS 

coping wi th loss) 
expressive ( 

contrlbutlve ) (McClusky^ 1971) 
Influential ( 

personal-social anchorages (Cath, I963) 
experience of mastery (Thompson ,196?) 
''to keep a cutting edge" (Wygal. I965) 
"my arthritis doesn't hurt on the day I 
volunteer" (SERVE. 197I) 
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CONTRIBUTE TO QUALITY OF COMMUNITY LIFE 

through roles In voluntary organlzat fons- 
"college for citizen participation" 
(Sterzel t Feeneyi 1968) 

through services rendered^ goods 
produced (Aun^ 1972) 

"Intercycling of generations" (Erlkson 
196^). 



IMPROVE STATUS OF THE AOED IN SOCIETY 

through older volunteers enacting rotes that are 
satisfying and contribute to society. 
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II 

VOLUNTARISM AND THE OLDER POPULATION 
TRENDS IM VOLUNTARISM AND THE OLDER VOLUNTEER 

The more recent literature on voluntarism (SchI ndler-Ralnman & LIppltt. 1971; Stenzel 6 Feeney. 
1968; Naylor. 196?) has noted trends that \jse segments of the population heretofore not widely used, 
such as .the poor, the old and the young, as administrative and operational (service) volunteers In 
a vaf lety of public and private organizations. Policy makers drawn from consumer groups often enact 
roles for which little preparation was made. Naylor has observed that "New areas of volunteer service 
are opening In the United States today, and favorite assumptions about volunteers are being Jolted. 
Attitudes and ways of work are being refashioned" (I967i p* lO* 

In order to utilize these "new" resources, attention must be given to each aspect of the process 
of volunteer development— f Inding and recruiting; placing; training and supporting; lecognlzlng and 
rewarding; and evaluating and planning. Moreover, the parts of the process must be put together Into 
unfragmented units, especially for volunteers who may be participating In voluntary work for the first 
time. 

••New" managerial roles for professional staff are outlined. The use of teams— professionals and 
paraprofesslonals, paid staff and volunteers— Is suggested. Career ladders for the vertical movement 
of volunteers to positions of Increased responsibility and prestige, and lattices for horizontal move- 
ment among different kinds of Jobs are proposed. A forcefully expressed need Is for persons prepared 
to be ••tralners-of-tralners^' (Schlndler-Kalnman 6 Llppltt, 1970 dnd managers of work teams. "The key 
Stone of voluntary activities Is the concept of sharing workt of volunteer— staff teams carrying Joint 
responsibility for tasks, projects or continuing functions" (Ndylor, I967i 53). 

i si 



Training programs k unseasoned volunteers emphasize Immediate "doing" and frequent opportunities 
for '-'knowing and doing" as the jobs require aid as volunteers seek Information and skill. Training 
programs for administrative volunteers, such as board members and others who participate at policy 
level In planning, are outlined for more traditional voluntary organizations; and training programs for 
operational volunteers who carry out direct program activities or service jobs either as members of an 
organization or as direct service volunteers recruited from other organizations or self-recruited. 

The development of volunteers and their utilization In organizations In the comnunlty are two 
aspects of one voluntary system, and need to be integrated into a single training-learning experience. 
In taking a new look, organizations need to direct specific attention to making volunteer jobs avail- 
able, accessible and appealing to older persons. They may need help In doing so. 

The underutll i^atlon of older adult volunteers has been noted frequently In the llterat tre on 
voluntarism. Schlndler-Ralnman and Lippitt, for example, have stated, "The older segment of our 
population plays a very small role In the volunteer world, considering the number of elders there are 
and the resources they have to offer" (1971 » p. AS). 

Although older volunteers work In many agencies and programs, they have often grown old on the Job 
and are accepted In the role by the community and by themselves. Few programs have been specifically 
aimed at providing opportunity for older adults to contribute their services to community lmprov(*ment . 
according to a Survey of existing volunteer opportunities for older persons conducted by the Community 
Service Society of New York (196S). ) ^* ^ 
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Rosenblatt (196^) pointed out that to open up either employment or volunteer opportunllles for the 
majority of today's older adults Is no small or easy task. Unemployment Is becoming a chronic condition 
tn the United States, as the labor force grows faster than the number of Jobs. Volunteer service Is 
most comnonly engaged In by members of the middle and upper socioeconomic groups. There are few open- 
ings for utilizing unskilled and Inexperienced volunteers. 

Organizations that could use older volunteers might not all be able to design Jobs that meet both 
the "production schedule" of the organization and the personal and developmental needs of an older group 
which differs from other volunteer groupings with respect to currently active occupational roles, 
location In the family life-cycle, and In some other respects. 

It may be necessary to create new volunteer organizations, such as R.S.V.P. (Action, 1971) i to 
assist the established ones In utilizing older volunteers. In helping to link older adults with volunteer 
positions, and In providing supports that enable older persons to gain satisfaction from their volun- 
tary activities. Sdlner t Zander (1971) noted that In the SERVE program, for example, the decision 
was made to focus more fully upoh meeting the needs of the older adult volunteer than upon meeting the 
needs of the organization employing the volunteers. 



■By 
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THE OLDER POPULATION AS A SOURCE OF VOLUNTEER MANPOWER 

"At least half of the retired population might be classified as potentially 
trainable or may already have the skills to serve the conwunlty and themselves 
through part-time service positions, either paid or volunteer. In addition. . . 
there are also those whose skills In middle-age are made obsolescent by changes 
In technology. The manpower pool of middle-aged and older adults for volunteer 
and salt-^rled service position Is enormous" (Birren, t97ti p. 22). 

"The number of present volunteers Is unknown and no f^iture projections are 
available. . . Consequently, estimates of future demand or need are probabilistic? 
(Birren, 1971, 20). 



Enormous 
Potential 

30 Hllllon^' 
People 

Actual 
Number of 
Volunteers- 
Unknown 

Future 
Demand? 



^Estimate: 

Retirement age (65+) population (1/2 x 10^ x 200 mil lion 10 million). 
Pre-retirement age (^S-6S) population (1/2 x 20^ x 200 million - 20 million). 
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VOLUNTEER POSITIONS 

LOCATION; Some volunteer positions are located In voluntary associations— churches , labor unions, 
foundations, business associations, charitable bodies— that have been Identified as 'the Inde- 
pendent sector" which provides a "third force" to counterbalance government and private enter- 
prise (CornuHe, 1965). Some volunteers serve In governmental organizations. "Volunteers 
Increasingly serve as advocates for those victimized by poverty, racism. Ignorance of the law 
and their rights, and the complexities of the legal and administrative systems of the social 
welfare bureaucracies. Volunteers. . . are creating new ways of delivering services. . . to 
demonstrate untradi tlonal approaches to health and welfare problems" (Sleder, i97ii P» 1525). 

Volunteer positions are generally located In some type of voluntary organization that 
exists for the purpose of making the community a better place In which to live In some specific 
way; that has a definite membership (or clientele); and the need for both financial support and 
volunteer service, (Stenzel Feeney, 1968). 

CLASSIFICATION: 

Sleder (1971) has classified these types of voluntary organizations ; 



membership 
self-help 

advocacy or cause-centered 
encounter and revolutionary reform 
social welfare 



federally encouraged local volunteer programs 
volunteer coordination 
volunteers In federal government 
International voluntary organizations 



Schlndler-Raloman and Llppltt (1970 have Identified voluntary communities ; 



recreation 
cul tural 
educational 
economic 
pol I tlcal 
welfare 



rel igious 
health 

social control 
geographic 
mass media 



TYPES OF ORGANIZATIONS IN WHICH VOLUNTEER POSITIONS ARE LOCATED 



Organization 

1. Llalson t Coordinate & stimulate V activity 
examples; Voluntary Action Center (VAC) 
Serve and Enrich Retirement by 
Volunteer Experience (SERVE; 



2. Cause'Centeredt V activities/organizations 
examples; Self-help; Alcoholics Anonymous 
Advocacy; Planned Parenthood 
Reform; TownSend Movement 



3. Communltv servi ces! Activities for others 
examples: SoclaT" welfare; 

Health; hospl taU, cl Inks 
Education; schools 
Other; courts 

4. Memb e r s h j p $ e r v I n o t 

examples! ^ service primary; Red Cross 

V Service secondary; Church Women 



Position (examp 1 es ) 

liaison to V organizations 

trainer of operational Vs 

consultant to organizations with V programs 

V recruiter 

commun I cat I on/ In format Ion officer 

director of social action (M) 

director of service Vs (M) 

director of education (M) 

service Vs (M) 

social action Vs (M) 

director of service Vs (M 6 non-M) 
tra Iner 

administrative Vs— board 



director of operational Vs 
trainer of Vs, educator Vs 
operational V 
administrative V-^board 
coordinator of services 
service V 
liaison V 

membership recruiter 



M) 

M) 
(M) 
(M) 

(M In non-M projects) 
(M In nOn-M projects) 
(M to " ) 



M - member volunteer of organization providing 
volunteer pos Itlon 



V a volunteer 



to 



LOCATION OF POSITIONS AND EXAMPLES OF TASKS 




Volunteer Sources 
"Membership organ I zat I ons 
e.g. churches 

NRTA/AAdP 

service clubs 

Volunteer Stations 
Piacemnt organizations 
e.g. health agencies 
schools 

welfare agencies 
courts 

Volunteer Markets 
Developing Services 
e.g. consumer organizations 
nutrition service 

Vdlunteftr Linkage Systems 
" toordtnating organizations 
e.g. SERVE/RSVP 
VAC 



solicit financial support 

Interpret organization's programs/problems 

Initiate policy 



Collaborate In community planning 

Report/evaluate community reaction to organization's program 
Serve others 

Innovate new service delivery systems 

Compile Information about a problem/ testify before legislature 

Recruit Vs-ask friends, ring doorbells, stuff envelopes, 
host Information meeting, drive automobile to Job-site. 



i^Each of the locations may engage older volunteers In the performance of the full range of tasks. 



■Si 
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LINKAGE PROCESS: 



Illustrated by tracing two volunteer careers. 

(Connections made here between length of volunteer Involvement and 
kind of position held were made only for Illustrative purposes. 
New volunteers could take administrative positions, presumably, 
and seasoned volunteers operational positions.) 



FIRST TIME OLDER VOLUNTEERS IN 

(modeled after SERVE experience: Sainer 6 Kalian, I972) 



Interests and needs. Is the primary focus 
used In recruitment, placement, training. 



OLDER PERSON, his 
GROUP approach Is 
retent Ion. 

PLACEMENT AGENCY'S Interest Is In using older volunteers. 

Experience has demonstrated that something useful can be found for 
almost anyone to do, both to his satisfaction and that of the agency 
In which he Is working" (Sainer e Zander, I97I, p. 203). 

GROUP TRANSPORTATION U arranged In an economically feasible manner; 
cost is not borne by the volunteer. 



SEASONED VOLUNTEERS (PROFESSIONALS) 



(modeled after "typical" adult volunteer experience:) 
(Naylor, 1967; Stengel & Fp.eney, 1968) 

ORGANIZATION— jobs to be done) ^ , , 
VOLUNTEER-adult of any age ) ^^^"'^ 

INDIVIDUAL approach Is used In recruitment, placement, retention 

GROUP approach Is often used In training 
PLACEMENT AGENCY'S Interest Is in Individual's competence for the Job. 

h^]fAu?hM^"?LMci^Abi?^?^T^^ ddverse-due to stereotypes about old people 

If^OriVIOUAL TRANSPORTS hWeTT, u..d bears this and other out-of-pocket expenses. 




volunteers: BECOME AWARE-> EXPLORE SELECT-^ LEARN/00 



CONTINUE/DROP 




OLDER 
PERSONS 
LEARN 
ABOUT 
VOLUNTEER 
POSITIONS 



Fears in entering the agency for the first time are reduced by a task n which 
volunteer feels comfortable arid confident. Once adjusted to the situation and 
SortaMe in It^volunteer observes need of the Institution and requests a differ- 
ent asslanment, moving from things to people. 
Pace of movement depends on Individual volunteer; by delay ng agency gratification 
and emphasizing volunteer gratification both can be satlsf ed. »h^.|„h 
Movement Is not universal, but is expedited by on-golng orlentat on °n-the-M 
training, Informal and concurrent with volunteer experience In staff offering 
opportunity for progression (Bablc, 1972). 




VOLUNUeft UTILIZERS, LOCATE> INFORM > L1NK> ORIENT ■> TRAIN > RETAIN/TERMINATE 
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THE OLOER VOLUNTEER UTILIZATION TEAM ; BROAO PROCESSES, METHOOS, TECHNiaUES EMPLOYEO REi 



People - Older Volunteers 

locate concentrations of older people 

Inform them of volunteer needs; volunteer positions 

arrange for responders to visit volunteer Job site 

organize groups of older volunteers 

Induct older volunteers Into volunteer positions 

support older volunteers In volunteer positions 

retain/terminate older volunteers 

report experience of older volunteers/evaluate 
Positions 

locate organizations that use volunteers 

analyze volunteer positions (suitability for older volunteers) 
negotiate for use by older persons 

consult with older volunteers, position providers, etc., re Job design; performance standards; 

career ladders/lattices 
design new positions 

report experience of volunteer position providers 
evaluate 
Linkage 

locate sponsor for volunteer utilization team 

find financial support for older volunteer utilization team; for older volunteers 
administer budget for older volunteer utilization 

maintain liaison with older volunteer utilization team sponsors; Job sites; sources of older 

volunteers 
coordinate team efforts 
evaluate team efforts/report 
locate public relations resources 

arrange for education of the public re older volunteers 
as manpower resource— value to community; to older adults 

arrange specific/personal community relations to reach older Individuals re specific volunteer 
positions 

locate transportation resources 

negotiate transportation for older volunteers to and from volunteer Jobs 



1 /4 
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MOTIVATION !^ A FACTOR IN THE SELECTION OF TRAINING ALTERNATIVES/MODELS 
THE VOLUN.i-ER 



pr^Sslolarrei^iopment opportunities provided to help pron«te con,pete"Ce and confidence In the 

r),nront« and skills of recruiting, tra n ng, and coordinating volunteers. j , 

pro?«slinais 2lsJI,ll wrth peers the' in,portanl; and techniques of work with volunteers and to develop 

Jh:;?Lrf^re%; feedS:"'ro';rovHe'''i5p%d;tIon data" fro. volunteers and fro. th. agency. 
Sn to ge eva a Ion ?ee5Sac2 from clients and client groups about the success of vo un eer wo k 
will help professionals validate their decisions about the use of volunteers. Improve training, and 

r:^;i;:^:^^]^riX:^^ an. evaluation by teams comprising professional.. 



paraprofesslonals, and volunteers* 



Professional personnel and the older person 
must be convinced that older persons have sig- 
nificant contributions to make* Otherwise old-* 
er volunteers dre seen es Intrusion Into e 
functioning agency because they are lev pirsonSi 
old, and volunteers* (ftosenblett, 1966) 



ERIC 
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BASES FOR SELECTION OF TRAINING ALTERNATIVES/MODELS 

A Development Plan of Volunteer Leadership (Navlor. 1967, p. \7k) 

an Inventory of Jobs 

an Inventory of volunteers 

a recruitment plan 

selection and placement process 

Induction and supervision 

a comprehensive and unified training program 

provision for mobll Ity 

Core Content of Traini ng Program (Stenzel and Feeney, 1968, pp. 56-58) 

current emphases of the organization or purposes of project 
organization's purpose, philosophy, values 

volunteer Jobs and volunteers' part In the organization or project 
volunteer's Individual needs. Interests 

(Knowing t (Doing) 
Information ** Application 
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SUMMARY 



: Voluntarism and the Older Population 



a. 

o 



VOLUN-^EER EXPERIENCE. Identify characteristics 
of: people+llnkage systems+posltlons+supports 



older volunteer training 
' program 



sz 



Ui </) 



z </> 
— >- 



sz 



o 



i/i 
O 

a. 



sz 



o 
a. 



OLDER ADULTS that: 
nv)ke them likely candidates for volunteer positions .,,,«nc 
Squire modification to make then, candidates for volunteer positions 
rule them out as potential volunteers 



that CONNECT older persons with volunteer positions: 
community rasources 
communication networks 
location of linkage systems 

within voluntary organisations 

outside voluntary organizations 



that make volunteer POSITIONS: 
potentially available. If older persons were Informed of them 
aval lable 

not aval lable , . , i j 

IHehtifv unmet needs that older volunteers could 
— fTfTTf motivated and had resources available 

organize cltl^^ns, old and young, to meet 



TRAINING and other supports for older volunteer 
utilisation, based upon 

ISSUES related to volunteering by older adultSjand 
EXPERTISE needed to %tt priorities and to develop 
materials for Stage 11, HI, IV of 
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ISSUES 



EFFECTS OF RETIREMENT UPON THE VOLUNTEER AND HIS ASSIGNMENTS 



^SSUE I: Should roles enacted by older volunteers be structured In a 
Job/work frame? 

Should some older people be stimulated to continue In or return 
to work* type positions? 



LIFE-STYLE OPTIONS not possible earlier In adulthood become accessible after retirement. 

Retirement can be viewed as completio n of personal/societal expectations re participation In labor 
force, chlldrearing, spousehood. and/or as realisation of the reestabi Ishment of life followlnd retire- 
ment from major life tasks of the early adult years. (Carp, 

"I want to advance the hypothesis that those who are already past sixty-five In contemporary America 
represent a style of life and have needs and aspirations that are In sharp contrast to the style 
and needs and aspirations of those now beginning to enter the old-age category" (Cain, 1967, M). 

Societal press-res upon most older persons are to withdraw (retire) from the work force, and to 
explore other--not work-related— options. 

PERSONAL WORTH Is fe I t by the worker through his sense of social utility. In contrast .o personal worth 
through being oneself (Bengtson 6 Kuypers. 1970). . 

Satisfactions are often similar In paid woik and In free time activities. Both offer "opportunities 
for pleasure^ to be creative, to be with friends, to have self-respect, to make time pass, to be of 
service to others, and to give prestige and popularity" (Havlghurst. 1961, p. 3I7). 

'»JOB" SIGNIFICANCE of the volunteer task may differ for retired persons from that of the employed 

adult or student. Retirees may use volunteer jobs as a principal activity; whereas, the others wOuH 
likely supplement work or school with voluntary work. y. a;,, i c uiners wou.i 

CHOICE within a range of voluntary tasks and time commitments are Important for the volunteer endaaed In 
a retirement process--e.g.. oh his 6Sth birthday after the office party he wants a work routine: two 
years ater he travels; next he takes a part-time volunteer Job with youth; next a regular volunteer 
task with age-pee^s; yiext an Individual task to do when he feels llk6 It; etc. volunteer 

* >/ RETIREMENT - freedom or autonomy * leisure ^ work. 
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FUNCTIONAL NEEDS OF OLDER ADULTS AND VOLUNTEER POSITIONS 



ISSUE 2: What meanings are conveyed through the voluntary position to the 
older adult in relation to his needs? 

a. For older adults coping with reduction In powers expressed as reduced 

Income , what value Is ascribed to an unpaid (voluntary) position in 
a society that values money? 

po sition ^ what do working conditions— space, furnishings, recognition, 
'etc.*-lndlcate about the value placed on the volunteer's Job? 

Influential affiliation , what opportunity for Influence Is offered the 
~ older volunteer through the type of position (administrative, 
or operational). Its location In the structure of the organ- 
ization, and In the relationship of paid staff to volunteer? 



energy I 



what scheduling Is required to suit the energy levels and 
other interests of older volunteers? what feasible time 
arrangements? 



b. 



d. 



Ex pressive needs, formerly met through worlc-force participation, can 

Rjw be met through other life-styles. Voluntary positions 

convey a work frame of references-volunteer manpower, Jobs, etc. 
Is this terminology desirable for assisting older adults In 
finding new life-styles? 

Contributlve needs at this llfe^stage can be met In a unique way through 
the"lntercycl Ing of the oldest generations with oncoming ones* 
How can this be structured Ih voluntary communities? 

Influential needs of the older population can be met through tommoh 

effort. Older cohorts are not powerless, although individuals 
may feel loss of earlier power. How can voluntary comftiunitles 
respond so that groups of older people can exert Influence? 
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FUNCTIONAL NEEDS OF OLDER ADULTS AND VOLUNTARY COMMUNITIES 



ISSUE }i How can the older volunteer determine which voluntary conwunlt'y 
will likely satisfy which of his needs? 



The figure below, shows a classification of voluntary communities according to the kinds of opportunity 

they may afford older volunteers In meeting different kinds of their needs. The shaded areas are 

broadly suggestive and represent a way to begin to study the responsiveness of voluntary Communities 

to the requirements of older persons. 

Functional Needs of Older Adults In Relation to Options 
in the Voluntary Community for Meeting Them ~^ 
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FACTORS AFFECTING THE RECRUITMENT OF OLDER ADULTS AS VOLUNTEERS 



ISSUE Should effort be made to recruit the receptive potential older 
volunteer? or the resistant one? or both? 



i^uAMriwr cTATMc; OLtlFR PEOPLE IN THE SOClETYj ''The findings amassed by social scientists provide 
Uu^deS r i^^^^ older people In the society today a pos t on of 

re a ve dejr vatlon In certain spheres (such as the economic or the educational) " 
Ti .r^enZh^i.; the Dolltlcal or the religious , a position not Invariably viewed ds Inv dious 
hv ? e i er oeoX t him elves ^hus! whli; muSh existing research emphasises the dls^ 

pp. 10-11) 

thm status of oldfe. persons be improved through age- Integrated experiences, or only In 
«g 4e^ at e v^ le^^^^^^^^ Kuypers, I969; Rosow I968). ^^^^J^?^ ^! ^" ^ 

whetherTder volunteers should serve other older adults primarily, or persons of different 
ages, ftosow mal(es a strong case for the peer group. 

STIMULI FOR CHANGE In adults; love, social recognition and connectedness, aspiration towards self- 
real Nation, and crucial or turning-point events* ^Perlman, igM^.io;. 
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K^ftft'EftS BETWEEN THE OLDER VOLUNTEER AND HIS VOLUNTARY JOB 



ISSUE 5: Should al l older, volunteers be reimbursed for out-of-pocket expenses? 
Should volunteers of other age groups receive similar payments? 



OUT-OF-POCKET COSTS: loss of Income after retirement may cause seasoned volunteers to be forced to 
dropout, and prevent newly Interested ret4rees from volunteering. 

Meals (If not provided) Expenses often taken for granted by pre-retlred volunteers 

? ^io? at?i "(If ^ ot^^JoSiSri?''''^ volunteers'. becJirfmpo; * 

Transportation Uf not provided) considerations when trying to reach an economical ly dis- 

advantaged population. 

TRANSPORTATION: lack of transportation Is often a major barrier between volunteer and Job. 

"The physical separateness of slum residents seems to parallel their lack of «oelal ln»*«MH«.* i 
the community. Mobility patterns were predictable on the bisis o? etin cuj "d sic a c a 1 bl? 

tT^^Ie^!^r^l5es'%iHrId'■l:«^'''°'''! «t ^"'r'"* "y far was Inadequacy of oppor- 

1 1 \u J .? Retired people need flexible transportation which picks them up at home takes 

nuhTlc°n This transportation should be offeJ^d by 

. ??;;tir:me'^i^?^^o^:.i^iL%s: ^^^"^ ^'"^ ^^"^ aV[:r:j,;ib.e 
ri-innei^^rirsSyiiLrsir^; ;?^":ji^;^?;arp-;a??o°^..t;^s: iij^.i;)? - 

the rvera;e';eSldenr.?Iln?.u« ?r "T,"""'*"^ '^''y P^"^'"* « ^o^'Hty to 

on^^X^b^^fnnfnrtS'btora-Sjare;::^ ^l^TZ^ ^l^^^^'^ 
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LINKAOE COMPONENTS THAT CONNECT OLDER VOLUNTEERS WITH VOLUNTEER POSITIONS 



ISSUE 6i Should the organizational focus of this training program be upon 
I Inkage systems? 



LINKAGE SYSTEMS that connect volunteers with positions appear to be critical In effecting the utlUza- 
tlon of older persons as volunteers, rather then either a shortage of potential older volunteers 
or of voluntary positions. 

We can all use a little systems guidance. Volunteers In helping old people connect with services 
do not need coittnltment to the system, but to Its services and to Its population. New careers 
people have specific functions-translating, home visiting, transporting. Older volunteers offer 
role models-successful old people from whom others can learn how to operate. P«°P'« "^f^ 

people as models for the aging process— wl tness the Beatles song. "when I'm 6**," (Benitez. 1970;» 

TYPES OF LINKAGE SYSTEMS differ In the emphasis placed upon the volunteer and upon the task. 



Volunteer 



Volunteer 



Volunteer 



ROLE or LINKER: 
(In ahydystem) 



Position (supra-system). focuses on the needs of the volunteer; finds volunteers. 

places thftm In service systems; and rewards them. The volunteer's loyalty 
Is primarily to the linkage system. An example Is SERVE (1971)* 

Position (coordinate system), focuses equally upon the needs of the volunteer and the 
organization In which he serves; finds volunteers and refers them to delivery 
service systems. The volunteer's loyalty Is primarily to the service organ- 
ization. An example Is VAC— Vol untory Action Center. 

Position (sub-system) of the organization; finds arid places Its own volunteers. The 
volunteer's loyalty Is to the organization. An example Is the YWCA. 

(1) recruit a specific pool of older volunteers for a set of volunteer Jobs; 

(2) recruit a specific set of volunteer Jobs that older volunteers can and will fill; 

(3) tran-iport volunteers to Job site and return home, or arrange cohhectlons; 
W) encourage volunteers to use their positions In Important and needed ways. 
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FACTORS AFFECTING THE TRAINABIllTY OF OLDER VOLUNTEERS 



ISSUE 7: Should the educational focus of this training program be primarily 
on the older learner? on the task? or on both? 



LEARNING ABILITY: tends to be stable through early an:! middle adult years> and to decline unevenly 
thereafter In some older Individuals but not In others (Knox, \3b3) . 

••Many old people continue to be productive^ while others falter. • • • Medical, personal and 
social circumstances may bs conducive or Impedatlve to the persistence of productivity** (Butleri 



"The data currently available do not provide an adequate basis for deciding whether or not the 
motlvatlon-speed-lndlgence-ill-hedlth syndrome can be accepted as a sufficient explanation of 
observed age differences In learning performance" (Jerome, 1959, 698). Moti vatlon--dlf f Icul t to 
measure experimentally; speed of performance—complex to measure, shows decrement with age; sub- 
jects are often Institutionalized, Indigent, III persons. 

ADAPTATION TO SOCIAL ROLES: adult life-cycle shift from occupational education toward general educa- 
tion; "There was a strong tendency for the panelists (healthy older men and women) to persist 
with the same overall level of activity and attitudes over time, but there was no evidence that 
patterns of behavior or attitudes became Increasingly rigid or differentiated" (Palmore, 1970, 3^0). 

"Old people's success In developing (post-retlrement) activities Is related to educational level, 
socioeconomic or cultural statusi and to their earlier experience" (Anderson, 1959, 79^). 

LEARNING ENVIRONMENT: "Older people must also be spared from the disposition of the educational 

system to use the elderly as It does younger people placing the needs of the system ahead of the 
Student" (McClusky, 1971). 

RESISTANT FACTORS which make old people, of all categories of adults, the most difficult to reach, 
recruit, and Involve Include: (I) unrelenting struggle to provide for necessities leaves little 
margin for the luxury of pursuing educational objectives, (2) doubts about ability to learn**-loss 
of "educational nerve," (3) old people are "hidden" outside usual channels of communication, lack 
transportation, etc. to attend educational events. (McClusky, 1971). 
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CONTEMPORARY ISSUES IN VOLUNTARISM 



ISSUE 8: Are Issues re older volunteers special cases of broader Issues In 
voluntarism, or are they different? 



^'ACHIEVEMENT of tho Ideal type of volunteer community Is blocked by a number of unresolved Issues t 

1, The hiatus between professional lip service to a philosophy of voluntarism and the practice of 
It, which often uses volunte''-S to maintain an existing system, but not to criticise or change It. 

2. The unequal opportunity to volunteer, for both attltudlnal and economic reasons, of the power- 

the poor, and the consumer of service. In contrast to the upper middle class. 
I. Inadequately Integrated service team of volunteer, paid aide, and professional *t^Tf. 

The problem of defining volunteer roles so as not to exploit the labor market, especial ly with 
respect to the use of (n) paid volunteers drawn from the poor, the young, and the aged; and (b) the 
employee of Industry who Is given time with pay to volunteer. , , ^, , 

5. The lack of adequate administrative support for a viable volunteer program Including attention 
to preparation of personnel for volunteer administration. 

6. An Incomplete network of national, state, and local volunteer coordinating Information and 

consultation services. .... . , , , , * j 

7. The lack of basic research Into motivation, classification, administration, economic costs, and 

coordination of volunteer services. 

8. The fear that governmental, technical, and financial aid to volunteer service will exert politi- 
cal control or otherwise curtail the freedom of volunteers. 

9. The constraint of Internal Revenue regulations on voluntary agencies, which makes them subject 
to taxation when board members or volunteers engage In political action In the name of the agency. 

10. Inadequate socialization and lack of early preparation of youth for voluntarism." 

(Sleder, 1971. P 1526) 

BILL OF RIGHTS FOR VOLUNTEERS: 



"The right to be treated as a co-worker by the staff of the home, 
to training for the Job and a suitable assignment. 

to know as much about the home and Its residents as Is necessary for successful service. 

to sound guidance and continuing education on the Job. 

of a place to work. . . 

for recognition and appreciation for work done." (Oregon, 1963; 



OLDER PERSONS AND THE STRUCTURE OF THE ORGANIZATION IN WHICH THEIR VOLUNTEER POSITIONS ARE LOCATED 



ISSUE 9* Are organizations having horizontal structure potentially more 
responsive to needs of older volunteers for the exercise of 
power than are those with vertical structure? 



VERTICAL STRUCTURES (e.g., In economic organisations, military, and philanthropic associations with 
business-type structure) tend to centralize decision making In the hands of a permanent admlnls-* 
tratlve group^-^Board, Executive Staffi The organizational climate of such a vol unteer*Job setting 
would not lllcely provide for Inclusion of older volunteers In mailing policy and program decisions 
regarding the worl< of the organization! 

Older volunteers, who may already be feettng some reduction of power, would likely have their 
feeling of powertessness confirmed unless they have access to a mediating peer group through which 
Individuals can exercise some Influence and receive support* 

Consequently, If older volunteers function In operational (service) roles in organizations having 
vertical structure, a group approach Is appropriate In their recruitment, placement, training and 
Support* 

If older volunteers function In administrative roles In organizations having vertical structure 
tines of responsibility should be clearly delineated* 

HORIZONTAL STRUCTURES (e.g., political parties, voluntary membership associations) in which responsl'^ 
billty ultimately rests with the membership, afford older volunteers who function In operatlohal 
and/or administrative rotes as members of these organizations potential opportunity to make policy 
and program decisions. The volunteers must be informed about decision making procedures^ however^ 
and be encouraged to participate In making decisions* 

REWARDS within any structure should be for achievement of goals of the service^ not for status of tha 
posltlon^'^'whether paid or volunteer^ administrative or operational* 
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TIME REQUIREMENTS OF THE OLDER VOLUNTEER AND OF THE ORGANIZATION 



ISSUE 10: How should the time of retired persons be structured for 
volunteer assignments? 



TIME in an Individuars dny may be divided Into: (a) act 1 vl t les-of-da I ly- 1 i vl ng (time spent In doing 
things that sustain life In order to meet blo-psycho-soclal requirements of the personal system), 
(b) work (time coiwitted to corporate systems that produce resources for actlvl ties-of-dal ly- 
livlng), and (c) leisure (unconwitted or optional time). Days may be organized Into rhythmic 
patterns, of weekly or longer Intervals. 

SCHEOULING TIME for older adults to enact volunteer roles through organizational structures brings 
Into focus one ospect of retirement. One advantage of retirement Is that people have time 
options that permit them to consider and adopt new Ilfe-styles. Retired persons must restructure 
their time in the absence of occupational, and sometimes other roles. 

Some retired persons may want to make full replacement, both In the amount and rhythmn of 
time previously spent in v/ork. Others may prefer to continue the rhythmn, but alter (reduce) the 
♦'work*' tine in favor of activities*^ f-da 1 1 y- 1 1 vl ng and leisure. Still others may want to continue 
the dally anount of "work" time, but alter the rhythmn, reducing the work-week or wofk-year In 
favor of the other two uses. Still others may prefer to alter both amount and rhythmn, Some few, 
even though they are able, may want to comttilt none of their time to the "general welfare." 

OUTPUT requirements of the v/ork organization presumably regulate the patterns of staffing time (both 
volunteer jnd piUl). In order to get staff to fill the time-slots, however, the Individual's 
pattern must also be accomodated. OrganliSat Ions that use volunteers should sanction and encourage 
creative restructuring of time by retired persons by providing a variety of time-slots for volun- 
teer assignnenis in order to accommodatfe older vol unteers* exper Imentat I on with new life-styles* 
The organization ^ay or may not need to adjust Its staffing scfiedule to use older volunteers. 

An orq.mi ^dt ion' s d.iy (described as std'f time expended) can be divided Into (1) work (corpo- 
rate activities t irijuce resources thai eventually arc transformed Into act i vl t i es-of-dal ly* 
living), (2) vjintennnce (activities ^hal sustain the orr in 1 2a 1 1 on) , and (3) idle time-* 

when the "output" tho f.rrj.v' i /.it ion is not occurring. The workday of m.iny organisations, such as 
those that • ' . s ''/'^/ •"'^1 tiMd close for 2-3 weeks In surfer, Is less than half of the 
available c'* • ^* - t f'^ {h^ tl^e of a minimunMt^aintenance staff, the renalnder of the 

day Is i'liv. ' K I 1/ ' ... rl.,c.w -J/ also be relatively short compared with the number of 

available Ht^u'■s. Ci*»r» * f vh^' i /.u iorr, such as hospitals, operate around the clock and around the 
year. They ha/c dHoit ro Idle tine, although the v/ork and systems maintenance time may fluctuate 
dally or scjsomjHv. Different scheduling pr-oblems may be encountered In using older volunteers 
In the one kind of organisation or the other. 

' 



IV 

TRAINING MODELS 
for preparing teaching materials and methods 

Training model A; for preparing teaching materials and methods In order to assist 

I Older volunteers In admlnlstratlve/1 Inkage positions In linkage syste ms. | 

H Identify one or more positions for which no suitable training methods/materials have yet been 
developed. 

HMake functional Job analyses (Fine and Wiley, 1971) to obtain a working base from which to 
develop training methods/materials. 

H Develop training methods and materials geared to preparation of older volunteers for each 
pos I t Ion. 

ilest by! contracting with existing organizations for their use, evaluation, and report of the 
materials developed (Anderson, 1969); and/or 

establishing a pilot older volunteer utilization unit, consisting of the selected 
positions plus service positions, trying the methods and materials, evaluating, and 
reporting them! and/or 

cooperating with existing organizations by establishing the selected pilot positions 
' '^hln their service delivery systems, evaluating, and reporting the training methods/ 

erials plus the effect on older volunteer utilization In the host organization 
(Thune 6 Tine, 1966); and/or ^ 

recruit retired professors and other qualified older adults to a formal educational 
Setting} use the training methods and materials to prepare them for the selected 
positions; refer them to positions; evaluate the effect on older volunteer utilization 
In the setting to which they go (Solomon, 1967). 

In order to develop training materials and methods for older volunteers In positions previously 
, Jf#**^ng Such materials. ^ ' 
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TRAINING MOJEL §5 for preparing teaching materials and methods In order to assist 



Members of volunteer utilization teams by providing Information thatJ 

Managers (volunteer-coordinators; administrators of organizations.) can use to assess 
level of complexity of task; to compare performance required with other tasks 

Supervisors (on-the-job supporters of volunteers) can use to! 
give Instructions 

develop criteria for assessing, worker's (older volunteers) performance 

Selection Officers (volunteer-finders) can use to Infer Worker qualifications: 
needed to perform task 

Tra Iners (older volunteer supporters) can use to determine training needed tn 
formal "classroom" and 

Informal on-the-job experiences 



I Define Tasks. (I. train older volunteers, 2. orient Job-providers, 3. . . . n. evaluate) 

I Specify: 

content of volunteer's task 

level of volunteer's Involvement wl th data , people, things 
orientation of volunteer toward data, people, things 
basis for comparing tasks/jobs—vla level of Involvement and orientation of volunteer to ddtd, 
people, things 

volutiteer's Instructlons-^whether prescribed or discretionary 

performance standards for task--essentlal from both volunteer's and sy5.tem*s point of view, 
general educational requi rements— Independent of school grade attainment. 
I Tes t by * 

cooperating with existing older volunteer utilization units, and/or 
estabi Ishing a pi lot unit 

In order to develop a "task bank" (Fine et dl«, 197W which can be used 
to design older volunteer-positions; ladders; lattices 

to obtain a practical working base from which to develop training methods and materials. 
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TRAINING MODEL C: for preparing teaching materials and methods in order to assist 



I'irst-'ttme older volunteers In operational positions, and seasoned older 
■volunteers In administrative positions In linkage systems* 



—H Define administrative positions to be filled by older volunteers (retired professionals) 

Coordinator of older volunteer utilization team 

Community organUer/developer 

older volunteer finder 
Volunteer position finder 
linker 

service 

^Replicate SERVE (1971) procedures for placing older volunteers In operational positions: volunteers 

task volun* 
tears 

-HTesti using SERVE evaluative methods, by establishing one or more pilot linkage 
systems under the auspices of an educational organization 

In order: to develop training methods and materials for admlnlstratlve/l Inkage older volunteers, 

to validate methods (SERVE) used with flrst-^tlme operational older volunteers; 

to establish an ALL OLDER VOLUNTEER UTILIZATION TEAM UNIT DESIGN and procedures that can he 
repl Icated* 



1. >h j 
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TRAINING MOOEL Oi for preparing teaching materials and methods In order to assist 



First-time ulder volunteers In operational positions, and seasoned older 
volunteers ond paid professionals In admlnlstratlve/l Inkage positions In 
service delivery systems, 



[ Define admlnlstratlve/l Inkage positions to be filled either by older volunteers or paid pro- 
I fesslonals In one or more organizations using volunteers. 

H Adapt for volunteers^ procedures for placing older people In paid service positions, using tlRTA/ 
AARP Senior Conmunrty Service Aides Project (DouHn, 1971), as guide. 

{ Test, using NRTA/AARP evaluative methods, by cooperating with existing organizations. 

In ordert to develop training materials and methods .for admlnl strati ve/1 Inkage personnel, 
^ paid or volunteer 

to test the adaptability of procedures developed for older persons In paid positions 
for older volunteers 

to establish within service delivery organizations older volunteer utilization teams 



^ Q 
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Training model E: for preparing teaching materials and methods In order to assist 



Personnel responsible for volunteer programs In Including older volunteers In 
establlbhed service delivery systems. 



-L 



Analyze training methods 
produced by service organi* 
zatlon for purposes of 
orientation to that 
volunteer job setting 
producing direct/ 
regular services/goods 
producing support 
services 

maintenance of delivery 
system— pol Icy/member* 
chlp/communl ty support 
1 Inkage/catalyst 
(^produced by educational 

L systems for use in service 
delivery systems 

I^Adapt 



I Compare volunteers trained ; 
I by these methods with older 
I volunteers In their social 
j situation 

j Compare, for example, Girl 
{ Scout leaders of girls* 
I groups with leadet's of 
I groups of retired adults 
L J 



! As related to targets of the organ" 
I Izatlon's efforts/ of volunteer 
l^ffort 



training materials for use of older volunteers so that they can work In similar volunteer 
positions _L I. — ...■■■..■■■.■■.■^■iifM .1. II., — 

Test by: contracting with training officers In the service organisation to try the adapted 
materials with older volunteers, evaluate, and report results 

establishing a pilot training program In 1 or more established older volunteer sltesi 

evaluate and report 
establishing a pilot training program In 1 or more hew older volunteer 

sites, evaluate and report 
establishing a pilot training program In 1 or more established educa.ttOnal orgdnlza* 
tlons, evaluate and report 

In order to produce training materials geared to older volunteers for use by training officers 
and others responsible for volunteer programs In service delivery systems* 
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OVERSIGHT HEARINGS ON OLDER AMERICANS 



MONDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1S73 

House op Kepiiesentatives, 
Select SuiicojiaarrEE on Education, 

OF THE CoMMiriTSE ON EDUCATION AND 1..AB0R, 

W ashing f on, D.G. 

The subcommittee, met at 10 a.m., pursuant to notice, in room 2175, 
Rayburn House Oftice Building, Hon. John Brademas (chairman of 
the subcommittee), presiding. 

Present: Representatives Brademas, Lehman, Quie, and Hansen. 

StiifV members present : Jack G. Duncan, counsel, and Charles AV. 
Raclclifl'e, minority comisel. , . .„ ^ 

Ur. BRADE:»rA8. The Select Subcommittee on Education will come to 
order for the purpose of conducting an oversight hearing on the opera- 
tion o* the Compiehensive Older Americans Services Amendments 

of 1073. . ^ . . J 

This hearing is held pursuant to a new reqiurement contained in 
the 1973 amendments. Under the provision, no authority may be dele- 
o-nted from the Commissioner on Aging, by the Secretary of Health, 
Iklucatioiu and Welfare, to persons not directly responsible to the 
Comntissioner until a formal plan for such delegation has been hied 
with the appropriate committees of both Houses of Congress and until 
after 60 davs of continuous session have elapsed. 

Furthermore, the Secretary is directed to consult with these com- 
mittees within 80 days— that ia, with the Committee on Education and 
Labor in the House and the Labor and Public Welfare Committee m 

AVVh^ve received sueh notice of proposed delegation, dated October 
31, 1973. Muv I sav. Mi'. Thomas, in this connection, and to you. also, 
Mr. Flemmiiig— I' don't mean it by way of sharp criticism— that 1 
want to suggest verv respectfully in the future that whenever you have 
any such notice that must be formally filed with committees of either 
the House or the Senate, vou have it hand delivered. Quite frankly, 
this notice did not come iiito my office imtil several days after Ofto- 

''^Vou might sav, "WpII. blame the U.S. Postal Service." Clearly :v'oii 
will appreciate that as not being a satisfactory response. So I think 
that modest sermon is undei'stood. . ^, . 

m. Thomas. Wp shall respond accordinj^ly, Mr. Chairman. 

"Sh. Bit.NDEJUAS. Thank vou. I want to take note here that this pro- 
vision was iiu'hided because Ave in Congress, as well as manv observers 
and spokesmen for the elderly, have been distressed to^see the weaken- 
h\iy in prior vears of the Administration on Aging. Indeed, our own 
committee report concluded : "The committee has also found tlw 
responsibilities of the Commissioner have been progressively lessened 
to the point where the committee fears his effectiveness is in jeopardy. 

(1) 



Wc spccificnily menlioiiod our concern that many operational re- 
sponsibilities for title III State programs bad been delegated to the 
Social and Rehabilitation Service regional offices. 

The Senate Special Committee on Aging said: 

The organizations have frnmnonted and have enfeebled aRcnelcs still further, 
creating chaos because of that reduction in Federal and State programs. 

In 1973, we tried specifically to avoid some of these problems by 
placing the administrative agency within the Secretary's Office, requir- 
ing notice of any delegation. We, as you are aware, softened our 
language in these regards after assurances were made by the adminis- 
tration of the administration's intention to maintain the integrity and 
mdependence of the Administration on Aging. 

So it is distressing, to speak from the viewpoint of the Chair, so 
soon to have what appeai-s to be a retiu-n to the situation which clearly 
Aye in Congress intended to correct : namely, a splintering of the essen- 
tial thrust of programs to serve the elderly. 

So we are here today to gather facts about any justification for 
the proposed plan. Today will, no doubt, be the first of several days 
of hearings on this subject. It will require time to consider the pi^- 
posals and ^jather further data and reaction from the field. The GO-day 
waiting period will not be up by the time we adjourn this session, as 
I am sure Secretary Thomas and air. Flemming are aware. So we 
not be finished probably until March. There is therefore ample 
tiinw for deliberation on this matter. 

Our witnesses today include two distinguished .spokesmen for older 
Americans: the former Commissioner on Aging, Dr. Bochill, and the 
present Commissioner, Dr. Flemming, both friends and champions 
of the elderly ; and the distinjriiished executive director of the Mary- 
land State Commission on Aging, Sir. Harry Walker. Mr, Flemming 
IS accompanied by Sir. Stanley B. Thomas, Assistant Secretary for 
Human Development. We are pleased to have you with us, gentlemen. 

Perhap.<} the best way to begin is. as we did last week with some 
other oversight hearings, to afford Mr. Flemming and Mr. Thomas 
an opportunity to hear anv criticisms, suggestions, or recommenda- 
tions that may be made by Mr. Bechill. 

STATEMENT OF HON. WIIIIAM D. BECHILL, ASSOCIATE BROIESSOE, 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK AND COMMUNITY FLANNINO, TJNI- 
VERSITT OF MARYLANl), AND FORMER COMMISSIONER ON AGINfi 

Mr. Bechiu.. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. For the record, 
my name is William Bechill. From November 1965 until April 1069, 
I served as the Commissioner on Aging in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Since Mav 1969, I have been a member of 
the faculty of the University of Maryland School of Social Work 
and Community Planning, serving as an associate professor and chair- 
man of the social adtninist ration. 

I have over 9.0 years of personal e.xperience working in the field of 
social welfare in programs relating to older people: Rehabilitation, 
mental health, public welfare. 

Mr. Cliairman, I do not have a written statement." But with your 
permission, I would be glad to prepare and provide such a statement 



later or, if you prefer, reply formally to any written questions that 
the members of tlie subcominittee or youi^self may wish to direct to 
me at some later time. 

I am here today to sliare with you some of the personal observations 
that I have rejrarding the recent plans submitted by the HEW Secre- 
tary, Caspar AVeinberger, for delegation of certain functions, now the 
responsibility of the Commission on Aging, to other offices in the 
Department. 

As I understand the import of the delegation plan, tJie Secretary 
proposes that the Commission will delegate to the various regional 
directors of HEW the authority to act in his belialf in regard to the 
titles III and VJI programs of the Older Americans. Act. 

It would appear from what information I have that tlie delegation 
would involve final signoff authority on all State plans or amendments 
thereto submitted by the State agencies on aging and for decision- 
making regarding the basic day-to-day operating policies, interpreta- 
tions of the rules and regulations under titles III and VII, coining 
to the attention of the regional office from the various States in the 
region. 

For a variety of reasons, ^Ir. Chairman, such a delegation is a move 
that ought to be thoroughly examined by the Congress, especially in 
the light of the long congressional interest in having a strung Federal 
Agency on Aging. 

First, it seems axiomatic that strong and effective nationa;! programs 
require the most dedicated kind of national leadership, national direc- 
tion, and national surveillance if their goals are to be reached consist- 
ently throughout the Nation. ^ ... 

The question for you t^ ask is whether such leadership and direction 
and surveillance is best lodged with the U.S* Commissioner on Aging, 
Dr. Flemming, or with the various regional directors . 

Second, it is my observation that the role of the i^egional director m 
HEW is that primarily of a general manager and an ovei*seer of the 
very many HEW programs. 

I am not casting any aspersion on that role or the people who 
occupy it. But by the vei.. nature of the duties and responsibilities 
of the regional director, that person simply does not have the time 
to give much attention to any single program under his jurisdiction. 

This shift involves giving the regional directors basic program 
authority over the operations of both the titles III and VII programs, 
two of the most important programs of the act> 

Third, the action will tend to isolate the central office of the Admin- 
isti^ation on Aging. I think that agency will continue to have the 
oversight resix)nsibility perhaps. But in my view, at least, there will 
lx> little power or little influence or little ability to effect change in 
the operations of the titles III or VII programs. 

I am convinced that when one. regardless of intentions, surrenders 
the control over funding, then a good deal of the authority and influ- 
ence of that position decreases. 

Finally, there are many challenges involved m the mandate that 
the Congress has given to the Commission under the new titles III 
and VII programs. Both of these programs are very important. Both 
of these programs are very complex. In many respects, the title ill 
program is a vastly different program than tlie one that was oper- 
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atcd prior to 1978. Tlmt is also true of the title VII nutrition program, 
winch is a special-purpose program which has a number of complex- 
ities associated with it. 

If those two programs are to be successfully implemented through- 
out the country in some consistent way that at least in the develop- 
mental period of both the titles III and VII programs, the Commis 
Siotier on Aging should have clear authority and his regional staff 
should have the clear authority to stay on top of it and monitor and 
provide leadership and technical assistance to those programs. 

I would conclude, Mr. Chairman, by merely pointing out that what 
I have expressed is a personal point of view. It comes out of my o\ni 
experiences when I was a Commissioner on Aging and some of my 
thoiight^ about that experience. But it also comes as a person who 
realizes the tremendous responsibility and potential of the Older 
Americans Act and who feels very keelily that that responsibility and 
potential is best served by the Commissioner on Aging continuing 
to have clear rasponsibility for the operation and direction of all 
programs under the act. in which ho has been given clear congressional 
ftuthority. That particularly refers to the titles III and VII programs. 
Thank you. 

^fr. Brademar. Thank you very much, Mr. Bechill. 

I^t me say at the outset that we should be grateful if you would be 
welling to give us a formal statement in response to the proposed dele- 
gation in which you might comment on : First, the relationship be- 
tween your office. here in Washington, at the time when yon were the 
Commissioner, and the regional staff; and second, those relationships 
after the agency was placed within SRS. 

Mr. Bvrmhi. Really, there are two periods. During the first 22 
months of the operation of the Administration on Aging, we had what 
I believe was a straight-line type of responsibility and communication 
pattern. The regional staff on aging w^r*) called regional representa- 
tives on aginsj. Thev were directly responsible to the Commissioni 
Thev reported directly to the Commissi»iner. 

This was extremely impoiiant diiiii.g the formative veai-s of the 
program. It is extremely important that there l)e this kind of com- 
munication any time there is major new responsibility. 

In August of 1967, by executive order bv the Secretary of HEW, 
who was then Mr. Gardiiei-, the Social and Rehabilitation Service was 
created. TJje post created in the regional office was called regional 
comn.;s,sioner for the Social and Rehabiluation Service. The regional 
aging staff thereafter reported directly to the regional commissioner 
and not to the centi-al office. 

I have never spoken about mv personal feelings about the reorga- 
nization, for any great length. But I can tell vou this, that there was 
probably no more agoni/.ing period than the first 6 to 12 months 
following that re-organijiation. 

The principal reason for this, Mr. Chairman, was the fact that we 
no longer were getting regular communication about what was liap* 
pening in the various States in the field of aging. That commiintcation 
went elsewhere. We got it secondhand and thirdhand. In mv judgment, 
I enn't think of a more ineffective or a more untenable situation in 
many respects than to have responsibility for a national program and 
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yet not hftve the data and the information and tlie analysis you need 
to make judgments about that program, to represent that prpgram 
internally Within the executive branch, and to testify on its behalf 
before the Congress, 

Mr. BiiADEMAS. Let me zero in a little bit more specifically on Umt 
•comment, Mr. Bechill. Perhaps you can tell us very briefly of difter- 
cnoes before and after the agency was placed within SRS with respect 
to such questions as these. Let ns concentrate on the period bef oi-e AoA 
became a part of SRS. 

First, who made the decisions? Second, would the SRS-HEW staff 
interfei-e with the independence of the Administration on Aging staff? 
Third, prior to going into SRS, did that administrative arrangement 
interfere with the capacity of your original staff to work with the 
State and local officials on behalf of the elderly? How is that for 
Hta i*t>6r8 ? 

Mr. Bkohill. lliose are very extensive questions, sir. I cannot recall 
exactly all of the changes in delegation .that took place with the SRS 
rcorganiiiation. One principal change in the title III program was 
tile signofl' authority on State plans and amendments was delegated 
to the Regional Commissioners. I am not exactly clear as to the exa^ 
date. But it was during the time I was there. We did retain the sigiioft 
authority on the titles IV and V programs for some time. Title IV 
was the research and development grants of the act. Title V was the 
training grants of the act. , • i 

Again, Mr. Chairman, after a period of time, those delegations also 
were changed. 

Mr. BiiADEMAS. To what? , *j • 

Mr. BECim.L. I believe the location was changed to the Administra- 
tor of the Social Rehabilitation Service. But I would have to refresh • 
my memory on that. 

Mr. BnADEMAs. That is correct. . . 

Mr. Bechu-l. It occurred during the early period of Commissioner 
Martin's service, nn pffort to systematically take the authority, remove 
the authority, of the Commissioner over decisionmaking on the various 
grant programs. ' , 

I just don't think, Mr. Chairman and members of the siibcommittee, 
that Washington has changed this much. Once you remove that Inntt 
of decisionmaking, the dacisionmaking over funding, from this ofnce, 
tiic authority and the power and the influence of the office will decrease. 

I know that there may be very different views about this. But I feel 
very strongly that tiiis will be the case. 

Mr. Brademas. Mr. Bechill, you testified before this subcommittee 
2 years ago on the proposed amendments. You called for an independ- 
ent operating agency within HEW. I recall we tried to put that into 
law. If you look at "the first page of the report of this committefe of 
March 2, 1973. on the compreliensive older Americans services amend- 
ments, you will see that the first purpose listed on page 1 of that report 
of the bill was to strengthen the role of the Admmif^tration on Aging 
as tlie focal point of Federal concern for older persons and upgrade its 
organizational status. * \i.t, 

I)o yoii think that the proposed delegation will move us fiii'thesr 
ahead 'toward meeting that intent of Congress in this law? 
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Mr. BKciin,L. Mi*. Ohairrnnn, I have to be very consistent. I definitely 
believe that this action, while it may appear to be a minor one, one 
having to do with what some might call structural gerrymandering, 
will not move the program in the direction that the Congress intended 
It to move m the 1973 legislation. 

I want to lay out completely before you my pei-sonal philosophy on 
this. I am totally committed and will be totally committed from hereon 
in to a strong Federal ageiiov on aging, tliat has and continues to hnve 
direct operating responsibility for the programs assigned to it bv the 
Conirreas under the law. ^ 
.,T,lV® minute that there are inroads on the operating kinds of respon-. 
sibilitv of the Administration on Aging, the older people in this coun- 
try will not be very well served. 

Mr. Brademas. Your criticism, I must say, Mr. Bechill, is consistent 
because, again, a couple of years ago you ehided members of this com- 
mittee for allowing an agency without statutory powers to carrv out 
responsibilities asigned to another unit of government. Do vou think 
t. at decentralization will increase AoA powers to implement the man- 
dates of the new legislation, or i.s that just rhetorical ? 

Mr. Beciiiu.. I am not going to argue against the general policy of 
decentralization. But this isn't decentralization. This is the giving up 
of authority, transferring authority, transferring decisionmaking. 

One can decentralize through delegation or some other way without 
this kind of result. Of course, it may be that this is not what is intended. 

Air. Brademas. Finally, Mr. Bechill, do vou see any differences be- 
tween tne proposed delegation and the old way that AoA operated 
under SRS? ^ 

Mr. Beciiilt.. I believe that there are similarities, Mr. Chairman, 
llie present arrangement that the Department has providcii where 
they have elevated the status of the Administration on Aging should 
not be altered at this time. It was a major achievement and a major 
move. 

I want to return, Mr. Chairman, to one of the points I made in 
testimony. The Administration on Aging, as Dr. Flemming will be 
sn«aking to you, I am sure, has enormous responsibilities now to see 
that these two programs under titles II and VII are successfully im- 
plemented in some sort of uniform and consistent manner. There is 
a tremendous interest in these programs being. developed in the wav 
that Congress intends. 

I believe that this is an inappropriate time, in view of the heavy 
responsibilities that those two programs t^arry, for this kind of dele- 
gation to be made. 

Mr. Brademas. Thank you very much, Mr. Bechill. 

Mr. Quie^ 

Mr. Omt' . iiank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Becmli, I would like to pursue a little further a question which 
Cliairman Brademas asked vou about decentralization. I gather vou 
are not opposed to decentralization per ge but rather the way this plan 
Js bmng proposed when if was under SRS. Is that correct ? 

Mr. BECttiLt. Mr. Ouie, 1 don't think anyone can be entirely on* 
posed to the concept of decentralisation in Government. I object to this 
P^^"' owftw^® it proposes removing the davto-day authority 
Of the U.S. Commissioner on Aging over these two programs. 



Now, if there is going to be a delegation or a decentralization of 
that authority, I would much rather see it lodged, if there has to be 
an option, with the program person, whatever that title might be, 
representing the aged in the regional office. 

These programs need full-time attention. I am agair-^'t a general 
diminishing of the authority of the U.S. Commissioner on Aging* 
This is what I really see in this delegation. I am not questioning the 
motives of the Department of Hpalth. Education, and Welfare. Ihey 
may have many. They may be all valid in their opinion. But in light 
of the unique history of this program, and the expectations that exist 
upon tlie Commissioner oil Aging, I would still argue against this type 
of delegation. ^ , j ^ j 

Mr. QtriR. The titles III and VII programs are to be conducted 
out in the States. The States will develop a plan and they have to get 




missioner on Agmg and his statt ? Ui coui-se, ne cam pii.y&ii;«iiv 
it all himself. All the paperwork was done here and the approval was 
done hei-e, with trips out there to see whether the States are actually 
doing what they said they were doing. Would that be preferable to 

^°Mr. Bechili.. Yes: it would. If vou had the adequate and capable 
regional office staff, if they are well trained, if the policies are clear, 
then, hopefully, not much will come into Washington except what 
ought to come into'Washington. , , r * »ui u 

Mr. QtfiK. No, no; what I was asking is, would it be preferable if 
the States dealt directly with Washington with no regional offices f 
Mr Beciiill. No, sir; I would not agree to that. I tlimk that tiio 
concept of regional offices in a national program is a proven and sound 
one. I would not support the abolishment of regional offices. 

Mr. QtiiE. So then you support some individuals in the Commis- 
sioner on Aging's personnel to be located in the regional offices? 
Mr. Bechill. Yes. , , , ^, . , ... * 

Mr. Qxm. How much authority, then, do you think ought to be out 
in the regional offices for approving grants and making decisions? 
In my view, the regional offices have had a way of taking a lot longer 
for approval of proposals because tliey can't make the final decisions. 
So much of it has to come out to Washington anvway. If they could 
have come directly to Washington, they could have speeded it up. 
But there must be other aspects of the regional office that make thertt 
desirable. 

Mr. Becmill. Yes, sir. , . , .« ^ i.^ a 

Mr. QuiE. How much authority do vou think they ought to have? 
Uv. BRCttiLL. I do think the major decisionmaking on this ought to 
rest witli Washington and particularly with the head oi/™/?<^W' 
The reasor foi that is the agency head is very accountable. He is the 
person that if. going to cfo up and testify when there are appropriations, 
andsubstanti'/echangcruntheact. , 
1 think that after Oic original plan approval, there are many kinds 
of decisions that can bo and should be safely delegated to the regional 

^^1 am^very^much afraid, Mr. Quie, of the communications problem, 
especially what might happen to these programs as a result of the 
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proposed dolc^jcation. I am sure that is not intended by HEW. But 
I believe Unit tliere would bo a commnnicatiojis pioblem and it would 
be detrimental. 

Mv. Qlmk. I gather you feel that those individuals in the rej?ion,al 
•oflice who have respousibiUty for titles III and VII, then, ought to 
report dinvt ly to tho Commtssionor on Aging, rather than through the 
JRegiona^ Director. Is that correct? 

Mr. Rechiix. I do. 

Mr. QuiK. What kinds of responsibilitias do you think the Kegio lal 
Directors ought to have? I assume what we are talking about here 
is that there is a counterpart to the Office on Human Development 
out in tlie regional office. So it is really two individuals. 

What kind of responsibility to the regional counterpart should the 
regional office have ? 

Mr. Bkciiim.. I think the staff ought to have the responsibilities^ 
i'ertaiuly, in coordination of the efforts on aging within a region. I 
think tliey should report also then to the Regional Director. I am not 
for isolating the Aging staff from the Regional Director. I think that 
there needs to be two-way communication and more than two-way 
communication between representatives of the Aging program or the 
regional office with all the other pi'ograms of HEW that possibly 
could bo tapped to provide resources. 

So I am not advocating that person being isolated from the Regional 
Director. But let us go back to the way it was and has been for many 
years in not just this program but a* whole series of formula grant 
programs. Those reports have gone through a Regional Director and 
they liave gone directly into the Federal agencies without much inter- 
ruption in communication. 

Mr. QuiE. This is a fru.stration that is very real. How can the Con- 
gress expect an Aging agency with specific kinds of operating respon- 
sibilities to represent those i^rograms^ to evaluate those programs^ 
indeed, to administer them, without this kind of direct line reporting 
from their own staffs in the region? ^ \ 

Mr. BnAnKMAs. Would the gentleman yield just on that point? I 
think these questions have been very helpful. T have just been sitting 
here drawing a chart. If the genj^leman would allow me to do so. 1 
might verbally say that T think in writing this act there was the 
intention that thet'c would be a direct line from the office of the Secre- 
tary to the Commissioner of the Administration on Aging and then 
to rogional Ao.V oflices that might be established across the country. 

But hoAv. what is bein^ proposed^ as I understand it^ is something 
very different* namely a line that runs from the Secretary to the Assist- 
ant Seci^etary for Human Development to his regional Human Devel- 
opment offices out in the countt»y and then subsumed under the regional 
Human Development offices would be the Aging operation without the 
dii'ect line to the Commissioner on Aginjr in Waslnngton, D.C. 

!Afr. Fi.KMMTXo. Mr. Chairman^ that is not wliat is being proposed. 

Mr. QmVu What T would like to pursue, Mr. Rechilh in these ques- 
tions is* if Corhniissioniu* Flemming is going to give all operations- 
Mr. BnADKMAs. Tf T misstated the matter^ if you will yield, permit 
me to straighten it out. 

Mr. Ff.r.MMrvo. Mr. Chairman, in tho comments that I prepared for 
presentation, I think that I will clear up some of the questions that 



you liave i-aised and some of tlui apprcliciisions that my distiiiguisheij 
predecessor has idenfiHod licrc. I wclcoiuc the opportunity. 

Mr. QuiK. I just have a couple of questions tor Mr. Becliill before 1 
fuilsh. I think he has accoptecl and does reconunend that he can assist 
the Commissioner on Agiii^' if he does have help in the regional oflices 
and they do deal directly with the Commissioner on Agiug. 

What I really wanted to Hud out, also if tJicy hud some responsi- 
bility to the Director of the regional olHce because he has to run In* 
office. 

But what you are saying seems to be that tliere are certain responsi- 
bilities that we have in running a regional office for the program oper- 
ation under title III and VII and tluvt ought to be repoited directly 
to the Coiumisriioner instead of getting an . .vers to their questions 
through the Di rector of the regiomil office. 

Mr. Bkadrmas. I agree with the gentleman, by the way. 

Mr. QuiK. 1 have observed the j-cgional offices m the past. 1 aiiit 
awfully frustrated with them because they ean't make decisions out 
theiHi. They send all their tough decisions out to Washington and yoii 
have got the worst buck-passing on that. I have been so frustrated with 
that that I lun e said we ought to abolish every regional office. You can 
take a plane directly to Washington as easily as yon can to Chicago, 
A call doesn't cost that niuoh mote. If you have got to go there, you 
might as well go there in the. first j)lace and get it over with. Iho 
people out there are disturbed about it. I am disturbed about it. 

Aly question then comes: How in the world are you going to make 
those individuals more responsible? By the Commissioner giving them 
more autlioritv out there and the Secretary doing that everv way? Or, 
is it possible that a person who is higher in the hierarchy should have 
the responsibility i . . . . . ^ r 

It seems to me what Commissioner l< lemming is talking about. 1 
have a lot of questions about this myself. You see, I haven t been there 
in the field and oi)erated a program and you have. That is Nvhy I Nvant 
the answer from yon because we are going to get Dr. Flemming s views 

lattii' on. , . , 1.^1 

Is it possible that we all agree that the regional offices ought to have 
more authority, that they can make the decisions out there and get the 
program and the moiiev out there operating more smoothly "'^d more 
quirklv i This stufl" is delaved so long. I sometimes think that the OMB 
is responsible for this -.^o they don't have to spend the money so fast 
and therefore you can carry it over until next year. 1 have all kinds ot 
surt|)icioiis like that. I like to see the program operating well. 

Is it possible for the Coimuissioner to give responsibility to a person 
higher in the hierarchy and therefore get the job done but m the 

regional office i ^ . 

Air. BKOiiu,L. Mr. Qiiie, T would like to ask for one clarification. Are 
you referring to a person higher in the hierarchy IxMiig the regional 
directoi"? 

Mr. QutE. That is right. , , » . -r 

Mr. Bkciull. I suppose anything is possible. Again, I wnnt tpsga 
back to examining tlie role of the regional director. Ihe kincls or 
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erosion of the authority and power of the Commissioner on Aging, 
How HEW can guarantee that there will not be an erosion of the 
Commissioner's autliority through this kind of delegation ? 

Mr. QuiK. You raise a point that people are fearful of the erosion 
of responsibility. What are the other dangei-s? I think you ought to 
lay them out so that Dr. Flemming can come back later on so he can 
testify and rebut at the same time. 

Mr. BECHiLii. It is difficult to discuss the whole concept of decen- 
tralization because, while I said I am not against it, I have some res- 
ervations about how far you carry that principle in the operation of a 
national program. 

In this case, there will be 10 people under this proposed delegation 
charged with making decisionmakuig about the titles III and VII 
programs. Ten people whose major responsibility is not solely this 
pi'ogram but who instead have a broad oversight responsibility for 
the operations of all HEW programs in their region. This arrange- 
ment could very well lead, depending upon the amount of attention, 
time, resources, and action given by the regional director, could lead 
to some inequities around the titles III and VII programs that are 
actually handled region b;j^ region and State by State, 

Mr. QuiK. You are worried about giving too much responsibility to 
the regional office^ which) you know, is kmd of a fine point that we 
have to determine. They haven't been given enough and everything 
comes to Washington, li you give them too mudi, then you aren^t going 
to got the Federal direction which you want. 

You see, Congmss wants to make sure this progi'am on the aging 
gets to the aging. The only reason these people are in existence is to 
make sure the program works. Otherwise, we can get rid of them. But 
we have to have a bureaucracy in order to do it. Somebody has to do it* 

Let me ask you one question about it. If you give some of the respon- 
sibility and authority of the Commissioner on Aging to the regional 
director* is there a ^ssibility that he may not use all of that money 
tliat will be appropriated uuacr this program for the older people but 
it might be siphoned off for some other purpose? One of the questions 
we had on SUS, it wasn't just that we didn't like the way it was 
administered) but also we felt that the older people weren't getting 
the emphasis and the nioney spent on them that they would have under 
a different administrative arrangement 

Mr. BKotiUiL. I think that could happen. 7 am conversant with what 
tlie planning internally in the Department of Healthy Education, and 
Welfare is in the area of social services. I want to be very candid 
about what their strategy looks like to me. It appears to me that there 
is an effort being made to mute and eventually chan^je our basic social 
service programs so that they no longer have any identity as aging 
programs or vocational rehabilitation programs or what have you but 
they are quote "integrated^" "coordinated/' or "comprehensive kinds" 
of programs. 

Mi\ Qt*m. Those are all the questions I have now* 

Mr. BiuDKMAS. Mr* Lehman? 

Mr. LtiMMAx* Thank you, Mr* Brademas. 

1 just wanted to comment in addition to Mr. Qule's^ that my experi- 
ence with some of the regional offices has resulted in trying to go 
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thiwigh Atlanta on a nninber of occasions as a school board membor 
ill rojurai-d to sonic of the programs I have been associated with, child- 
hood development and other activities. . . 

T think it is true that the decisionmaking process in the regional 
office is a roadblock to people who are trying to get things accom- 
plished at the various levels. T% T^l • 

I would like to address my questmn perhaps to Dr. I lemming, 
because I have to go to another committee meeting shortly after this. 
I have recommended to the Counsel on Aging of the Conference on 
Aging several names. I wondered if von were aware of the status or 
that particular body at the present time. When will it bo established 
so that I can ask tliesc people who know that I recommended then- 
names? - , 

ari'. Fr-EMMixa. Mr. Chairman, do you want me to respond to these 

^"mI!T1hman. If the chairman doesn't mind, because I would like to 
get up to Mr. O'Hara's meeting before they resume. _ 

Mr. Fr.KMMi.vo. It is my understanding that the names arc being 
oonsidiM'od at the White House at the present hirno and that nomina- 
tions will go to the Senate within the next few weeks. 

Mr. Lkhman. That is the best news I have heard. With regards to 
[he clearinghouse, people come to me from dift'erent citi/ens' groups 
ill my district. Will a clearinghouse also be established soon for 

infoiination? „ . , « • i i 

Mr. Fm'2:\i.mixo. We do have some definite plans for opeiung, help- 
ing both States and area agencies on aging to move iii the direction ot 
eshiblishing inf oi-mation and ref ei-ral service. 

We are working now with the Social Security Admnusti-ation with 
i*egard to a supplemental social secuiity income i^rogram in such a 
manner as to facilitate, expedite, move in that direction. 

You can appreciate that it all varies from State to State and from 
area to ai'oa, depending on how soon {\rea agencies on aging come into 
being, l-iut we I'cgard this as of the higlicst priority as far as the 
ttdministrationof the Older Aiiioricans Act is coiiC( rued. 

Yon mav have noticed that our regulations that we issued undor 
title in will sot a deadline of JuJie 80, 1975, by which time we hope 
that such information and referral services will be fully operative 
throughout the Nation. 

Mr. Lriimak. That will certainly be a help to our d'^tvict olTices. 
JuKt one cominent in regard to this legislation that I run into con- 
tinuously in niv di.-*trirtl one is a lack of sufficient nutritional aid to 
senior citi'/ens groups. In one area I visited recently it was impossible 
for the people. The nearest one is maybe 4 or 5 miles away m a high 
crime area. Wo need about thi-ce times as many of these kinds of facil- 
ities than we now have. ........ j. .i 

1 know wo do have the Bradcmas bill. In my district it is one of the 

I'oal essential things. ... , . . j 

The other thing is, the senior citizens centers in our area are inacle- 
fiuate that are provided for. Once again, they have to take two or 
three buse.« because the distance to the senior citi'/.cns centers arc inade- 
nuato. So if there is anvtliiiig, would you let me know by mail to know 
what this subcommittee or I as a member of this subcommittco can 
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do to help with the nutritional pi-oblem and the numbor and location 
ot seiuoi- citiisons contors? That is what I mn into in my district over 
and ovor again. 

Mr. Flemmixo. Mv. Congressman, I certainly appreciai,e your com- 
inents relative to the conditions that confront us in the field of nutri- 
tion. I would simp' / say that we are addressing ourselves to working 
with the States in the interest of implementing title VII programs 
""todo ""llioji that we now have, just as rapidly as it is possible 

Mr. LKHjfAN. You have a lot of people out there who are not wetting 
a proper meal every day. I am just hoping that we can do that as soon 
as possible. If there is anything that 1 can do as a member of this 
coinimttee to expedite that, you just let ine know and I will be sure 
to help you. . 

Mr. Flemmino. Thank you, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Lehman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will try to make Mr. 
0 1 1 ara s meet tng now. 

Mr. Bradbmas. Mr. Hansen ? 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We appreciate your very 
helpftil statement, Mr. Bechill, and your ctuidid and, I am confident, 
very constructive observations and recommendations. 

Let me voice one of my concerns and one of the apprehensions that 
I have concerning the recommendation before us and solicit vour 
comments. 

:My concern is due, partly, to the timing. That is, this recommenda- 
tion comes so soon after the passing of legislation. During considera- 
tion of the legi.slation there was a laudably successful attempt to 
resolve the differences between the Congress and tJie administration. 
U e spent more time on this question of delegation than almost any 
other issue. 

Thei-e was some very strong feeling that the administration in the 
total eftort on aging should have a place in the Federal structure, 
visibility, the .strength that wou'ld give it this seu.e of direction of 
which you speak to help create public awareness and thereby build 
support within the Congress and across the comitry for these essential 
programs. 

So, soon after the passage of legislation, I have the fear that we are 
about to lose what I find were important gains, even though we made 
substantial conc(5Ssions in the coui-so of the writing of the legislation. 

Would It not be better— this just reflects my own initial reaction— 
ooasKlcring the importance and the value of certain kinds of decen- 
truhzation, to take the important steps now to build that strength and 
to bolster the leadership and develop a strong sense of direction to 
tdentify the goals and then in a systematic way examine each of the 
kinds of functions that may be assigned for decision in a regional office 
where the effect of that assignment would not be to undermine and 
weaken the authority of the Commissioner on Aging but would be to 
strengthen and sup|)ort and supplement his exercise and decision- 
making and policymaking authority? 

Mr. BEC'ttiLL. 1 certainly would agree with your comments. This is 
what 1 had in mind. Mr. Hanson, in part, when 1 mentioned my reser- 
vations on timing and the responsibilities under the title III and title 
Vll program. 
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You know, the irony of the situation in many respects is that after 
many years. Congress has specifically laid out a strong mandate for 
this program and has committed substantial resources for tlie program. 

Wc have Dr. Flemming as Commissioner now. He has enormous 
support and respect by the people who are in this fi©ld. 

\ow, I just want to pick up again on titles III and VII. It the 
aoals of these programs and the objectives of these programs ".an be 
carefully aiticulated and monitored by the Commissioner on Aging 
and his staff, I think we can turn around, literally, withm the next 5 
veai-s, the position of older people in this country. 

I maintain that in order to do this, that position needs to have all 
the power and authority and control that it can muster and particu- 
larly the power to determine where money goes and where money 

^°i^have been in Government for about 25 years. I have learned one 
thing, Mr. Hansen. Funding is a big determinant of policymaking in 
any governmental operation. 

iSfr. Hanskn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Air. BiiADKMAs. Thank you very much, Air. Bechill. ^ . 

Now Mr. Harry Walker, executive director of the Commission on 
Aging for Maryland, let us hear from you, as we have been discussing 
some of the problems that arise in the field. — 

Then we will look forward to hearing from Mr. Flemming. 

STATEMENT OF HARRY WALKER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
COMMISSION ON AGING, MARYLAND 

Mr. WALKEn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of the conuiiittee. 
My name is Harry Walker of the Maryland Commission on Agjug 
t luu e some brief remarks to make in regard to what I miderstand 
is the proposed delegation of authority and some ot the tunctions ot 
the Commissioner on Aging to other members of HEW, that ai-e not 
i-esponsible to him. . j, , 

I think that in view of the dialog that has gone on before, perhaps 
there is some question or uncertainty as to exactly what this hierarchy 
is going to be, what tliis delegation is going to be. bo I speak trom 
the informatior that I have. ^ . . , • i 

• I iust want to go back for a second to the original organizational 
structure, what the Administration on Aging was as created by the 
Con^n-ess and the structural relationship that existed between the Fed- 
erarGovernment, the regional offices, and the State. 

As a State executive in West Virginia when this farst happened, 
we Ivad a clear line to the Conmiis^;icu on Aging or the regional 
representative on aging, who in tm*n had a clear channel to the Ottice 
of the Administrator of the Commission on Aging m ^\ aslungton, 
which ?eemed to me to be a very clear and understandable relationship. 
I believe that for a very new program, just starting out, the commu- 
nication was good, the understanding was good. If there was a ques- 
tion that the States needed answered, that the region needed an answer 
to, tliey could call Washington. Things seemed to be quite dear. , 

Then in 1967 AoA was put into a new organization called social 
rehabilitation services. 1 think the way the v<>lhilj",t'v agencies and 
senior citizens felt about this placement of AoA in SRS was generally 
that, No. 1, it downgrad d aging as a concern and it also identihed 
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agmg more closely with rehabilitation and welfare. I think older 
people, without citing the different studies and reports that were made 
on this, I think the conclusions of the President's Task Force on 
Aging, which was issued in 1970, summarizes verv well the concern of 
those who look closely at the position of aging m Government. 
I would like to quote from that report. 

The experience of the AdmliUatratlon on Aging during the last 4 years makes 
It abundantly clear that interdepartmental coordination cannot be carried out 
by a unit of Government which is subordinate to the units that he is attempting 
to coordinate. Nor is it the experience that such coordination can be accomplished 
effectively through a committee. 

theBx'^ttve offlce^^'^'"'**' Presldertt establish an Office on Aging within 

I am skippiuj^. 

"These require a cabinet level office." I think more important in 
that recommendation was the intent that was implicit in that recom- 
mendation and that is that if this country is to make progress in 
elevatme aging to the status of concern that it has not had and that 
those who heretonow feel it should have, then agjng must remain aii 
a vwible and identifiable and accountable unit of Government. 
. u ®2 ft® issued his message to Congress in 19Y2, those 

in the field, I believe, took heart that the comments that were being 
made throughout the country concerning the Administration on Aging 
and aging programs had been heard, that the response was positive. 

I would like to quote from the President's statement : 

of Health. Education, and Welfare has taken steps to Insure 
«hat the voice of older Americans speaks loud and clear within that Department. 
The Commissioner on Aging In bis capacity as (Jhalnnan of the Advisory Com- 
mittee will report directly to the Sectetary. 

Now, maybe there is something in there that we didn't read between 
the lines. But the understanding was that the Commissioner on Aging 
would be in the position where he wo^ild report directly to the Secre- 
tary. The other was inferred from that that the regional offices and 
those individuals in the regional offices who were responsible for the 
administration of the Older Americans Act would report to the Com- 
missioner on Aging and his staff. 

As it appears now, Mr. Chairman, you started to read the hierarchy 
as you understand it. I must say that this is the understanding that I 
have. If I am misinformed, I hope to hear about it today. But it is my ' 
understanding that at the present time the Commissioner on Agitig 
reports to the head of the Office of Human Development, who in turn 
reports^to the Undersecretary of HEW. who reports to the Secretary. 
^ At the regional level, what was originally the regional representa- 
tive on aging is now called a regional program director on aging. He 
in turn reports to the assistant regional director for the Office of 
gwiwa^ Develapment, who in tum reports to a regional director of 
the Office of Human Development and his staff, who in turn reports 
to the regional director from HEW. 

I must say it is very unclear, anymore, as to what the intended rela- 
tionship between the Commissioner on Aging and his staff in Wash- 
S^V^ io'iwg to be to the regional program director on aging and 
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The understanding wo have is that the Commissioner on Aguig will 
not have direct niithority and control over the regional office on aguig. 
I would like to state several objections that I find to this dilution ot 
authority of the Commissionor on Aging in carrying out the mandate 
of the Older Americans Act through the regions and from the regions 
to the States. . . , . . ^, j 

One, clearly, is that I believe we are again faced with another down- 
gi*ading of aging as a national commitment, In the past several years, 
culminating m a White House Conference on Aging, the voice of tjie 
people, not only the people but those who presumably have no self- 
interest but are objectively concerned with what we do about aging m 
this country, make it quite clear that aging should not be downgraded. 
As a matter of fact, it should be elevated. It should have visibility in 
Government. This— delegation of authority— may have a detrimental 

Second, it would appear that the decisions affecting the administra- 
tion of the Older Americans Act and thereby programs for the aging 
will be subject to the judgment of people who arc not and have not 
been educated to the particular problems of aging, that may, in fact, 
have backgiminds and disciplines that tend to view aging with a some- 
what institutional bias. 

As we knoAv, aging is not particularly *a welfare program or a rehab 
program. It is something that most people aspire to one day. But also I 
thiiHc that the potential diversion of the Ihnited fundsthat have been 
made available for aging programs through the Older Americans 
Act— this exists in the form of positions which could be assigned to 
the regional office and the office in Washington in order to beef up the 
staffs to provide the initiative and the support that the States are 
going to need if they are going to have a truly growing program. I 
Sink the possibility exists that some of these positions and some of 
this money may be diverted into some of the bureaucracy that appears 

to be being set up. . , . , . . ..v xu 

I think that any deterioration m the status of aging at either the 
Federal or the State or the regional level will apply to what I see now 
as a movement among the States to elevate conoenis for the older peo- 

§le to a higher level of government. As a matter of fact, in my ovui 
tate we used the committee report in preparation for the Older Amer- 
icans Act amendments as evidence that aging should not be submerged 
to the third or fourth level of an existmg department and should hay© 
the kind of visibility and the authority and the autonomy that would 
enable it to properly carry out its programs and also to provide a 
medium for the effeotiv » coordination of other programs. 

It is simply not posssible if you are so far down the hierarchy that 
you have very little stature in government. I must say that there arc 
arguments that could be raised and that have been raised about the 
potential dilution of authority of the Administrator on Aging. I may 
be saying something that is unfair. Nevertheless, I have thought about 
this. It does concern me. That is, that if the movement as I perceive it 
at the moment is to provide the regional office with almost full author- 
ity for the administi-ation of the Older Americans Act, I am unclear 
about the relationship tliat the regional office is gomg to have with the 
central office on aging in Washington. 
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I can perceive that at .>omc point in the future, perhaps^ if this is 
permitted to happen, the U.S. ConuniRsioucr on Aging, who is a key 
person in proviciing the initiative and the leadership for the dii*ection 
that aging is going to take in this country, could— and I say only 
"coulcl tox^onie little more than an ambassador and not really an 
effective administrator if the structure forbids him from pi-oviding 
the kind of direct control over the regional offices on aging that I think 
was conceived originally in the Older Americans Act 

Finally, I think that any move that would take away the authority 
of the Commissiojier on Aging and delegate that authority to other 
officei's is contrary to the intent of Congress, the advice and the recom- 
mendations of the organizations that have made their voices and expe- 
rience known and the advice that has been asked for by the 
Government. 

That concludes my .statoment. 

Mr. Bkadkmas. Tliank yon \'Gry much, Mr. Walker. 

T must say that I think you have articulated very precisely a number 
of concerns of my own with respect to the pi-oposed delegation. 

Let me just ask you a couple of quei5tions. My fii^st one is derived 
from the last of the objections that you raised to'the proposed delega- 
tion—namely that the delegation is contrary to the clearly expressed 
intent of Congress and the advice of a variety of per.sons and groups 
who ai*e concerned with aging problems in the United States. 

Were the State directoi-s of agin^r agencies consulted on the proposed 
dotegation ? 

Walker. On the current proposed delegation ? 
Mr. Br/\d£ma8. That is correct. 
Mr. Walkkr. No, sir, not to my knowledge. 
Mr. Brademas. You were not, I take it ? 
Mr. Walker. I was not. 

Mr. Brade.^ias. Are you aware of any instance where a State direc- 
tor was consulted on tins matter ? 

Mr. Walker. If, Mr. Chairman^ you mean, Avere these State execu- 
tives individually or collectively told what the proposed actions were 
and what the implications would be, no. 

Mr. Brademas. I guess my real question is, were they invited to give 
their comments in the form of recommendations, suggestions, criti- 
cismS) to the proposed delegation ? 

Mr. Walker. To my knowledge, no. sir. 

Mr. BRADEatAS. I wotild think if tliey were ivally concerned about 
encouraging a greutei' sense of sharing re.^ponsibility for the adminis- 
tration of J ederal progi^ams, then the question is sinlilar : do you know 
of any State plans that have been appro\ ed in any State since the pas- 
sage of the Older Americans Act ainendnuMits on the 8d of May 1978? 
And if you ai^e aware of any State plans subsequent then to the passage 
of the act having been i:ppi*oved, at what level woio thev approved? 

Mr. Walker. Are you speaking of the plans under the new Older 
Aniericans-^ — - 

Mr. Brademas. That is correct. 

Mr. Wai jCER fcontinuitig |. State plans hvq due in the regional oiRces 
about the 9th of December. Most States are still working on them. I 
und(U*stand that a do^^en or so have already completed theirs. Most 
States are still working on them. 

Mr. Brademas. Thank yoti very much. 

er|c ^ 
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Mr. Walkkr. I am soiry. Tliis is for title III, you understand. Title 
VII plans have already boon submitted. . , . 

Ml'. Bmademas. Title VII plans have been submitted? 
Ml'. Walkkk. Yes, nutrition. 

Ml'. Brademas. So your response, if I read you right, so far as the 
title III comprehensive State programs are concerned, none ot them 
has a« yet been approved. But with respect to title VII nutrition 
plans, some State plans have been ? 

Mr. Walker. I think most States have. Because of the way the 
funding was provided, we didn't get the money until July or August 
and the money has to be committed by the end of December so these 
plans had to be entered. ~^ , , , a. a 

Mr. Brauemas. Who approves them? At what level of ^vcrrmenti 

Mr. Wai-ker. These were approved by the regional office. 

Mr. Brademas. The regional office of what ? . tt 

Mr. Walker. I ani not sure whether this was the Office of Human 
Developmeut or not. In my case it was approved by the regional pro- 
gram director on aging. If I seem to be uncertain what title, this 
position title has gone through a series of changes. But at the P^*^"* 
time his title appears to be program director on aging of the Office 
of Hunuin Development. 

Mr. Brademas. In the Office of Human Development? 

Mr. Walker. Yes. 

Mr. Br.vdemas. Before leaving that matter, Mr. Thomas, would you 
ansv»er that question ? 

Mr. TnoM.vs. Mr. Chairman, you mean the question about the ap- 
proval of the ngiug State phius in the regional offices ? 

Mr. Brademas. Yes. 

Mr. TtioMAs. As far as I know, those were approved by the regional 
program directoi s on aging, 

Mr. Bradkmas. And not by the regional Offices of Human Develop- 
ment ? 

Mr. THOMA.'i!. Well, unless you look at it structurally, Mr. Chairman, 
the regional program director for aging is in the Office of Human De- 
velopment in the regional office. But, as far as I know, the regional 
program director for aging approved the State plans. 

Mr. Brademas. When was that delegation of authority to the Re- 
gional Human Development Offices established ? 

Mr. Thomas. There was no delesration of authority to the Regional 
Office of Human Development, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brademas. I think this is a matter which ought to require some 
further elaboration because if the plans that we are here discussing 
wore approved by any regional official— approved, that is to say, fol- 
lowing the passage of this law and its enactment into law on the 
third of Mav 107S— this would seem to be in direct violation of the 
intent of Congress that there be no delegation without notification of^ 
Congress. 

Yet I have been told that a nmnber of title VII programs have been 
approved at the regional les el this past summer, subsequent to passage 
or enactment of the statute. 

1 would be grateful if you could, with respect to this matter, give the 
committee a memorandum telling precisely who approved any pro- 

grams that wore authorized in the act of May 3, 1973, and on what 
ate, and at what level, any such plans were approved. 
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Mn Quu:. Will the gGivtlonmn yield ? 
Mr. BuADKMAS. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. QuiE. The law specifies that no one who is not directly responsi- 
ble to the Commissioner on Aging can do that 
Mr. Brademas. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. QuiE. If an indiridual in the regional office who approved this 
State plan is directly responsible to the Commissioner on Aging, then 
it wonJd not be contrary to the law, 

Mr. Fi^MMiNG. Mr. Chainnan, if T may? 

Mr. Brademas. Yes, Mr. Flemming? 

Mr. Flemmixg, If I may intervene at this point, on August 22 of 
this .year I addressed a letter to the regional myogram directors of the 
Administration on Aging, which is entitled "Delegaibion of Authority 
Under Titles ITT and VIl." 

I said, one, "I hereby delegate to you" — that is, the regional pro- 
grnni directors— "the following powers and authorities vested in me 
under the Older Americans Act of 1965 as amended." Then follows 
title ITT and title VTL 

'^Vo, in exercising these powers or authorities, you are directly 
responsible to me. 

"Throe, these authorities shall be exercised only after consultation 
with the assistant regional director of human development and the 
approval of the regional director. 

Mr. BnADKMAS. "And the approval of the regional director?'' 

!Mr. Flkmmino. That is right. This means that if the regional pro- 
gram director and the regional director are not in agreement, it has 
got to come to me. 

Mn Bradkmas. Let us just pause one minute, Mr. Flemming. This 
August 22 delegation is, I know, a different matter thm the proposed 
delegation we are discussing here today, but I suggest that on the basis 
of the explanation you have just given, you may have been in violation 
of the law. 

Mr. Flemmtno* Mr. Olmirman, this memorandum was issued with 
the approval of the Office of General Counsel. 

Mr. Rradkmas. I am glad of that. I^ut you surely are not going 
to tell the committee that tTt regional director for Human Develop- 
ment is directly responsible i-o you, the Commissioner on Agings are 
you ? ' 

Mr. FriKMMiNO. The delegation was to the regional program director. 
This momorandum states that in exercising the.>^ powers arid authori- 
ties, yoii are directly responsible to me. 

Mr. Bradkmas. Go on. Read again what you have just read* 

l^fr. Flkmmino. "These authorities shall be exercised only after 
consul at ion^ 

Mr. BnADKMAS. Go on. 
. yiv. Fr^EMMiNO. "With the assistant regional director for Himian 
r)ovetoi)ment and the approval of the regional direetor.^^ 

Mr. BuADRMAS. "Ana the apptwal of the regional director.^^ 

M\\ VhVMMim. Winch means this 

^fr. BnADKMAS. T know what it means. 

^fr. Flkmmtxo. Wait a minute. If the regional proarram director 
could not obtain the approval of the refi^ionaidirector, he would have 
to come directly to me because he is the only one who has the au- 
thority to exercise this delegation. 
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Mr. QtJiE. Will the gentleman yield ? 
Mr* Bradsmas. Of coui se. 

Mr. QmE. If he did secure the approval of the regional director, then 
he would not have to come to you ? 

Mr. Flemmino. If he had secured the approval, then, his judgment, 
acting under the delegation that I gave to nira, would have been con- 
curred in by the regional director, then he could go ahead. 

Mr. QuiB. Then was that individual's judgment being substituted 
for youi*s in approval ? The only thing you denied him the right to do 
was to disapprove. Then your supervisor comes in. However, if he 
approves, he did not have to come to you and see you and you, in 
eifect, gave the regional director the authority to approve but not to 
disapprove. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Flemmino. You can put it that way. Or, you also can say that 
I said to the regional program director, "You go ahead and exercise 
this delegation of authority to act." And, remember, he is reporting 
directly to me. "Unless you and the regional director cannot see eye 
to eye on this, then I would get into it." 

Mr. QuiB. I have no objection the way the law is written for him 
consulting solely with the regional director. He can talk with his 
minister if he wants to. But the question here is whether the regional 
director^ then, has the power to approve. 

Mr. Bradkmas. I just want to put on the record my total agreement 
with the statement of the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. Flemmino. Mr. Chaiiman and Congressman Quie, it means 
as a practical matter that the only person who can approve these plans 
under title III and v'll is the regional program director on aging* He 
is the only one that can approve it. 

Mr. Brademas. Where do you find that phrase "as a practical mat- 
ter" ? We are here talking about matters of law. 

Mr. Flemmino* This is correct. 

Mr. BuADEM AS. This is what is of concern to me. 

Now, when did you write that letter of delegation ? 

Mr. Flemmino. This is August 22, 1973. 



have been approved prior to ttiat delegation ? 
Mr. Flemmino. No ; I can^t. But I could check on that. 
Mr. Brademas. Because I believe I am correct in saying that some 
plans already had been approved prior to that delegation. 

Mr. Flemmino. That I will have to check. I would be vei^y glad to 
provide that for the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. QtrtE. Title VII was in operation before the passage of this act. 
If we could find out the time when the new act went into elYect and 
this would apply to title VII* Title III originated with this act. Title 
VII was picked up and carried over. 
Mr. FLKMMtNO. That is right. But, again^ Mr. Chairman and Con- 

gressman Quie, I want to make very clear this is understood, that the 
elegation of authority to act from the Commissioner on Aging was 
to the regional program director* When I said, "You can act under 
certain conditions," this is one way of providing me with some control 
over what they do or do not do. 

I said, "You can act if or after you have consulted with the assistant 
director for Human Development and if the regional director con- 
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cni% But if tlio re^yioiuil direotor doesn't concur, then you can't act." 
That means that he would have to come back to me, 

Mr. Braukmas. I see no place in the act of May 3, J»73, Mr. Flem- 
ming, where you are permitted to confer on the regional Human 
Development director the authority to approve plans witliout first 
having consulted witli this and tlie other committee in the other body, 

Mr, Flkmmixo. Mr, Chairman, I didn't confer it on the regional 
Human Development director, 

Mi\ BKADK^tAs. Is that not, to quote you back, as a practical matter, 
what you have done ? 

Mn FLKM^nxo. No. The delegation of authority to act was to the 
regional program directors on aging. They are the only persons that 
had authority to sign off on these plans. 

Mr. Bkademas. But you said "with the approval" twice. I aske.d you 
to read it back. You dul You said, "with the approval of tiie regional 
director." That is plain English. And, "as a practical matter" to use 
your language, it is not likely, it appears to me that the regional official 
m charge of programs for the elderly will argue with the regional 
director for HEW and appeal to you, 

Mr. Flkmmixo, What I am sayhig to the re^onal program director 
is, "You cauU act on my behalf unless the regional program director 
goes along with you. If he won't go along with you, then you can't 
act." The regional program direotor can't act. No one can act but the 
Conmiissioner on Aging. Under those circumstances the regional direc- 
tor has no authority to act under this delegation. He couldn't appmve 
a single plan, 

Mr. Bradkmas. I think you are perhaps in violation of the spirit and 
intent of the law. 

Mr* Flbmmino. Mr. Chairman, when you put responsibility hi such 
an office as the Office of the Commissioner on Aging, the Commissioner 
on Aging has the right to delegate authority to act to other persons on 
his staff. 

Mr. Brademas. Veiy clear. I agree with you. 

Mr. Flkmmino. I delegated that authority to act to the regional 
program directors on Aging and specified that in ex^mmxg these 
powers and authorities, they were directly responsible to me. 

Mr. BiiAimtAs. So far, so good* 

Mr* Fi. KJiiMixo, OK. But I said as a condition — didn't give them 
an absolute right— I said, as a condition to your act* you must con- 
sult with the assistant regional director nn'Human JJevelopment 

Mt\ BRADiiMAs. Still, so far, so good. 

Mr. Ff.KMMixo. And the regional director must be willing to go 
along with you. 
Ml*. BuADKMAs. Not good. 

Mr. FLKMMmo. Now, wait a minute If the regional director doesn't 
go along, does the regional program director have any authority to 
signoff on any of those phms ? He does not* 

Mr. Bradkmas* Mr. Flemmiiijg, I am really distressed, in all honesty, 
that you should bi^ giving this rather convoluted interpretation in 
response to what I think any literate person can read as the clear hitent 
of Coiitfress, which is the subject of my discussion. 

Mr. Flicmmixo. 1 go back to the f act^ Mr* Chairman 

Mr* BnADK^^tAs. I am very distressed* I must say, I had not eN*:)Gctf/l 
to be so distressed today* 
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Mr. Fi.KMMmo. Mr. Chainiwn, I recognize the points you are mak- 
ing. But I would like to go back again. I think we have a i-osponsibility 
liei-e to engage in a dialog on this because of the statements which you 

have made. , . _ , ^ . 4. 

Mr. IhtADKMAfi. I don't want to belalwr this mattei-. I do want to get 
you on record on this point, howovor. AVhat about the appi'oval of the 
State plans that, I undei-stand from Mr. Walker's testimony as u btate 
director, are now due on the 9th of December ? Irf that correct? Are you 
telling me that you ai-e going to allow the regional direotoi-s tor human 
development to have anv I'ole, even a veto role, in respect to the 
al^pro^•al of those plans without fii-st Iwunng followed the requn-cment 
of the May 8, 1973, act in respect to consultation with the two conunit- 
tces of Coiigi-ess ? . 

Mr. QuiK. If I may say if the gentleman AVill yield? 

Mr. BuADE:srAs. Yes. 

Mr. Quiu. lie has not given anybody veto power. It he had gone 
that far, then I think we would really have something to be disturbed 
about, t just think if you had said thiit the Regional Director does not 
recommend against it or something of that nature, it seems to me -with 
tlie word "appi'oval'' in there you have gone just a shade over. 

Mr. Hanskx. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Hradhmas. I yield. 

Mr. Hansen. Permit me, as one of the lawyers on the committee-- 
and lawyei*s have a way of coming up with dift'erent interpretations of 
the same language— I would ^•entu^•e the view that you have coinplied 
with the law. Pei-haps if we had a diffei-ent objective in mind, we didn t 
spell it out as clearly as we might. But your ejepkmvtion of the manner 
in which you delegated the authority and the coiiditions under wlncii 
it was delegated strike me as benig in compliance with the law wo 

''"Sn^BuADBMAs. I appi'cciflte the observation of the gentleman from 
Idaho. It seems to mi« tJiat, again, to use Mr. Flemining's language, "as 
a practical matter,"' it appears what the administi-ation has here done 
is to seek to evade Avhat any rational pereon would understond is the 
clear intent of this counnittee on a matter over which we labored very 

^"fmust say, Mr. Flemming, I just wish there Avere an effort made to 
read the intent of ("ongress and comply with that intent rather than 
to elaborate strategems for evading it. 

^tr. Flkmmixo. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Bkaukmas. Yes, of course. 

Ml'. F1.KMMIN0. You addressed a question to me a little earlier rela- 
tive to the plans under title III. If we could use this as an illiLstration 
to again follow tlirough on this procedure, you jvccept the fact that as 
the Oommi.ssioncr on xVging, I have the right to delegate authoi'ity to 
act to persons within the Administration on Aging within policies and 
guidelines that I mav establish and .subject to post-audit on my part 

I am sure you accept the fact that when we say "within policies and 
guidelines," that that means that I am not giving carte blanche aii' 
thority to anyone. But 1 am saying that you can exercise authority 
in my name 'under certain conditions. In this particular instance I 
have 'delegated authority to act 011 the plans that are submitted under 
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title III to tho r(»jrioiuil program director as the only persons, other 
than the Commissioner, who can approve of it or disapprove those 
plans. 

If I may say ajjain, he is the only person other than the Commis- 
sioner who can approve or disapprove these plans. But I have said to 
him: 

Before yon can act in my behalf, T want you to Ket the vlows of the Assistant 
Regional Director on Humnn Development. I want you to get the views of the 
Regional Director and If that Regional Director doesn't concur with your proposed 
action, you can't act. But neither can the Regional Director. 

So. who can act? Only the Commissioner on Aging, 

So there are only two people that can approve these State plans 
under this delegation. One, the regional program director on aging 
who reports directly to me or the Commissioner on Aging. I submit 
that that is completely consistent with the law. 

Now% if I had given that regional director the authority to override 
the regional program director, if I had, then that would have been a 
violation of law. But I did not give him that authority. 

I smiply said to the regional program director, "If the regional 
director doesn^t concur with you, you can't act." Obviously, that brings 
it back to me. 1 have got to make a decision as to whether I agree with 
the judgment of the regional director or the program director. But 
the regional director can^t do a single thing under title III or title VII 
under this delegation. 

I would submit and I urge you to consider the fact that that is 
consistent with the law. 

Mr. Bhadkmas. Mr. Flemming, as an old friend of yours, I am going 
to send you a copy of a very famous essay which was written I suppose 
20 or 26 years ago by George Orwell, entitled "Politics and the English 
Lan^tage.^^ I think .you will be impressed in light of your response 
to my questions, and in light of the language of the delegation of your 
authority* 

^ **As a practical matter^^— I am sorry to use that phrase— the official 
m charge of a^ng out in the field is inferior in his status in the hier- 
archy of HEW to the Regional Director for Human Development. So 
a practical that is very important. 

Mr. FiiBMmKo. We are not talking about the Human Developtnent 
man. Wc are talking about the Regional Program Dirwtor man on 
Aging. He is the only person that can a^t. Do you really feel after this 
explanation that the Regitmal Director has been given authority to 
approve or to sign off plans under title III or title VIl ? 

Mr. BnAO»MAS. I do not believe he has been given the sole authority. 

Mr. Fr.TJM^tTKo. He hasn^t been given any authority, has he? I mean, 
to take action? 

Mr. BnADKurAS. T wnnt to give you a chance to talk about other mat- 
ters. But I am very upset ahoni the implications of your plans. 

Mr. Haksek. Can I raise one question to clear up one point which I 
think 1 understand? Dr. Flemming. is there in the letter of instruc- 
tions that arc involved in this delegation of authority or other operat- 
ing procedures that are in force^ a procedure wherebv the decision 
then automatically comes back to you if the Regional Director has 
disapproved? It seems to me that is the only part that is missing here. 

When there is disapproval by the Regional Director, it comes to 
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you. I would say that in fact then the authority does in fact rest in you 
or in the Regional Program Director for the approval or disapproval 
of those pltwis. , , , , , . 

Mr. FLKxnriNG. Congressman Hansen, -I would have to check to see 
whether that has actually been put in writing. I assumed that it was 
not necessary because of the fact that if the Regional Pi*ogram Direc- 
tor on Aging was unable to get the concurrence of the Regional Direc- 
tor, then there would not be anybody in the region that could take any 
action at all because the Regional Program Director ]ust woavWn t bo 
able to compl y with the delegation I gave to him. 

That being the case, it would automatioally come back to the Com- 
missioner on Aging for action. 




is no one but that Regional 

tions that I laid down is not fulfilled by him, then obviously the only 
person that can act is the Commissioner. 
Mr. BuADKMAS. Can I ask if there has been any plan that has been 

approved or disapproved ? 
Mr. Flemmino. You mean, by the Regional 

Mr. Brademas. By either. I mean, could you tell us if there has been 
any disagreement in effect befc^^'"en an Aging official and a Human 
Development official out there ill ihere^ons? 

Mr. Fr<EMMiNa. Mr. Chairman, again, it isn't the Human Develop- 
ment. It is the Regional Program Director on Aging. 

Mr. Bhademas. That is not my question. 

Mr. Flehmino. I know. . 

Mr. BnADRSiAS. I don't want you to answer your question. I want 
you to answer my question. 

Mr. Flemmixo. I want to answer. If you will restate it, then. 

Mr. Bkadkmas. You indicated in the letter that there was an oppor- 
tunity for a role, a substantive role, not a consultative role, for some- 
one other than an employee of the Commissioner on Aghig 

Mr. Flemmino. Rignt. 

Mr. Bradem/ 
am trying to 

if there have „ . . * • - i • 

plan between a Regional Director and an administrative or Aging 

employee? 

Mr. FuiMMiNo. I do not know of any. 

Mr. Bradeaias. Would you find out and tell us ? 

Mr. Flemmino. I would bo happy to. None has been moved up to my 
level I 

Mr. BRAnE?.tAs. Would you also givp us a memorandum indicating 
the disapproval or approval and at what levels of all State plans 
under the act since May 8, 1978? . * , 

In addition to that memorandmn, I would like to have copies of the 
actual documents. 

Mr. FLEMMmi. Both title TIT untl title VTT? 

Mr. Brademas. Yes, please. 

Mr. Fr.EMAiiNo. Right. 
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Mr. Rradk^iak. Also, wliotlioi* anv projoct gi'unts Imve boon ap- 
proved since May 3, 1973, and, if so, t would like to know who signed 
thoso ji'i'ant awards and approv»!d them 

Mr. Flkmmino. Right. 

liuADKMAs [continuing]. Or disapproNod tliem. Do you have 
that information? 

Mr. Fi.KMMixo. I will be very happy to supply that. I don't have 
it Nvith me. Rut I M-ill be very happy to supply it to the committee. 

[Information referred to follows:] 

PVPAHTMK.NT OP IlKAI.TH, EOUrATION, AND WKLKAUK. 

OfFU'K (»K T!tK SKC UKTAUY,* 

Hon. .Toiix RuAi)K\rAS, 

CImlvmmi, i<elrvt i^ubcommHUe on Eitiimtlm, House of ffcitremitatioes, Wash- 
higton, D.r, 

Pkak Mu. Cuaihmax: At the hearlnjr boforo y(Mir Suhcoininlttee on tlie pro- 
posted tloU»f?atlon of aiithorUies to act to Ro^^lonal Dlivctors of lleaUli, Educa- 
tion, and Wolfaro nndoi- Title III and Title VII you requested: 

(1) copies of all State plans approved by Reifhaial OfHce otflelals since 
Maya, .1073; 

(2) the uanios of Re^jlonal OlHce ofHclals who signed such plans, and the 
dates on which the plans were signed ; and 

(3) the names of Re^fional Office olHclals who slj^ned Xotloe of Grant 
Awards for Area-Wide Model Projects, and the dates wtich awards were 
slfiiied. 

I have attached the cople:* of all State plans approved In R^^pflonal Offices 
between May 3, 11)78 and .Tannary 10. 1})74. and a nuitrlx indlcathu: the l)ersou 
who signed each plan ?ind the date on which the plan was sljrned. A similar 
matrix has been encb»sed relative to the approval of Area-Wide Model ProJtK't 
awards. 

As yoti will note, this Infornmtlon indicates that some »Stute plans and Area- 
Wide Mo<lel Project awards have been signed in a nuuiner contrary to the dele- 
gation of authority in effect on the date they were slgtied. 

In snuimary — 

All Title III State plans that we have receivefl to date have been ai>proved 
ill accordance with the delegations of autlu»rlty In force at the time they were 
^Jigned. I will n(»tify yon of tlie status of others ai»proved as we receive them. 

Forty three Title VII State plans were approved in accordance with the 
delegations of authority in force at the time the phms were approved. 

Kl(»veu Title Vtl State plans were ap|)roved hi a matnjer contrary to the 
delegation of authority in force at the time, lliese plans were for the States 
of California. Guam, Hawaii, Idaho. Colorado, Montana, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Utah, Alaska, and Colorado. 
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Stale plans 



Dale 

approved 



Person 

approving 



Person who should 
have approved 



Alaska July 13,1973 RD RC/SRS. 

California Sepl. 5,1973 RD RPD-Aging. 

Guam Aug. ?9, 1973 RD RPD-Aglng. 

Hawaii Sepl. 5, 1973 RD RPD Aging. 

Idaho Sepl. 27, 1973 ARD RPD-Aglng. 

Colorado : Aug. 3,1973 AARD/OHD RC/SRS. 

Monlana do AARD/OHD RC/SRS. 

North Dakola do AARD/OHD RC/SRS. 

Soulh Dakota do AARD/OHD RC/SRS. 

Utah Oct. 3,1973 RD RPD- Aging. 

Oregon Aug. 21, 1973 ARD/OHD RC/SRS. 

Note: RD ^nsans HEW Regional Director; AnD/OIID-the Assistant Regional Director for uib Office of Hum:.c Sijvelop- 
ment; RC/SRS-thc Rogional Commissioner for the Social and Rehabilitation Service; RPD*Agine*liie Regional Program 
rector on Aging. An "A" prior to ARD or RC signifies "Artlng." 

Fifty seven Notifications of Grant Award actions on Area-Wide Model 
Projects iiave been made since May 3, 1973, most of wlilcb were in the form 
of revisions or supplemental actions related to earlier awnrds. Of these 57, 
17 were approved in a nuumer contrary to the delegations of authority In 
effect at the time they were signed. 



state in which award made 



Date approved Person approving 



Person who should 
have approved 



Arliona May 4, 1973 RD 

Do June 29, 1973 RD 

Virginia Sept. 5, 1973 ARC/SRS 

Mississippi November 1973 ARO/OHD 

Do 0) ARD/OHO 

Louisiana July 22, 1973 AARD/OHD 

Do July 31, 1973 AARD/OHD 

Texas io, 1973 AARD/OHD 

Missouri Oct. 18,1973 ARD/OHD 

Do ... Nov. 14, ly/J ARD/OHO 

Nebraska Nov. 13, 1973 ARD/OHD 

Do Nov. 20, 1973 ARD/OHD 

Virgin Islands Dec. 27, 1973 RD 

New Jersey Oct. 9, 1973 RD 

Do Dec. 27, 1973 RD 

South Carolina Q) ARD/OHD 

West Virginia Aug. 23, 1973 ARC/SRS 



RC/SRS. 
RC/SRS. 
RPD-Aglng. 

Do. 
RC/SRS. 
RC/dttS. 
RC/SRS. 
RC/Sn5. 
RPD'Aging. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
RC/SRS. 
RPD-Aging. 



t No date. 

As indicated at the hearing it was my purpose to delegate authority to act to 
officials rei>orting directly to me until such time as the Congress had the oppoi^'^ 
tunlty of giving consideration to the proposal set forth in the Secretary's letter. 
It is clear that in some instances this purpose was not achieved. 

I have decided to withdraw the delegation of authority to act. In the future 
final actions on all matters relating to Sate plans under ^^itles 111 ttnd VII will 
be taken by me. 

This arrangement will remain In efifecL until such time a.s the Congress has 
completed consideration of our propo.sal for the delegation of certain authorities 
luider Titles 111 and VJl to tlie liegloiial Directors of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Very sincerely and cordially yours, 

AftTHtta S. Fr.EMMtNO, 

CommisHtoner an Affinff. 

Attaehmenta* 
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SUMMARY OF TITLE VII STATE PLAN APPROVALS 



ERIC 



Individual who should 

Stat« Date approved Individual approving plan have approved plan 

Alabama JuneZt, 1973... Virginia Smylh/RC/SRS RC/SRS. 

Alaska July 13, 1973..,. Bernard Kelly/RO/HEW RC/SRS. 

Arliona June U, 1973... Philip Schafer/RC/SRS RC/$RS. 

Arkansas Dec. 26J973. .. Harold Geldon/RPD on ying RPD/aging. 

California Sept. 5. 1973.... Fernando De6aca/RD/H^ Do. 

Colorado * Aug. 3» J973.... John Garcia/AARDVOHD RC/SRS. 

Connecticut June 6, 1973 ... Neil P. Faiion/RaSRS RC/SRS. 

Delaware July 23. 1973.... Francis L Warren/RC/SRS RC/SRS. 

District of Columbia... Feb. 13» 1973 do RC/SRS. 

Flrritia June 12, 1973... Virginia Smyth/RC/SRS RC/SRS. 

{Georgia June 22, 1973 do RC/SRS. 

Hawaii Sept. 5, 1973.,..- Fernando DeBacn'BO/HEW RPD/aging. 

Idaho Sept. 27, 1973..* William Hayden/ARD/OHD Do. 

Illinois Apr. 19, 1973... Clyde Dov^nlng/ARC/SRS RC/SRS« 

Indiana June 26, 1973 do RC/SRS. 

lowe Mar. 13, 1973... Robert Davls/RC/SRS RC/SRS. 

Kansas Jan. 15, 1973.... Alfred Poe/ARC/SRS RC/SRS. 

Kentucky Junel, 1973.... Virginia Smvth/RC/SRS RC/SRS. 

Louisiana Sept. 11, 1973... Harold Geldon/RPD on aging RPD/aging* 

.Maine June 6, 1973.... Nell P. Fallon/RC/SRS RC/SRS. 

Maryland Feb. 23, 1973... William Crunk/RC/SRS RC/SRS. 

Massachusetts June 20, 1973... Neil P. Fallon/RC/SRS RC/SRS. 

Michigan Sept. 20, 1973... J. Phil Graham/ARPD on aging RPD/aging. 

Minnesota, Aor. 27, iy/i... Clyde DownlnwARC/SRS RC/SRS. 

Mississippi May 29, 1973... VIrainIa Smytfi/RC/SRS RC/SRS. 

Missouri. Mar. 13, 1963... Robert Davis/RC/SRS RC/SRS. 

Montana Aug. 3, 1973.... John Gafcia/AARD/OHD RC/SRS. 

Nebraska Jan. 15, 1973.... Alfred Poe/ARCjSRS RC/SRS. 

Nevada June 13, 1973... Philip Schafer/RC/SRS RC/SRS. 

New Hampshire June 6, 1973.... NeilP. Fallon/RC/SRS RC/SRS. 

New Jersey Mar. 1, 1S73.... Elmer SmIth/RC/SRS RC/SSR. 

New Mexico No date Clarence Lambritht/RC/SRS RC/SRS. 

New York June 27, 1973... Elmer Smith/RC/SRS RCjSRS. 

NuithCsroliiia June 26, 1973... Virginia Smyth/RC/SRS RC/SRS. 

North Dakota Aug. 3, 1973.... John Garcla/AARD/OHD RG/SRS. 

Ohio Apr. 27, 1973... Clyde Downin:;/A.^C'SR$ RC/SR3. 

Oklahoma Mar. 1. 1973.... Clarence Lambrlaht/HC/SRS RCISRS. 

Oregon Aug. 21, 1973... William HaydenMRD/OHD RC/SRS. 

Pennsylvanie Feb. 14,1973... Francis L. Warren/RC/SRS RG/SRS. 

Rhode Island June 6, 1973.... Nell P. Fallon/RC/SRS RC/SRS.- 

South Carolina .do Virginia Smyth/RC/SRS RC/SRS. 

Sduth Dakota Aug. 3. 1973.... Jotin Garcia/AARD/OHD RC/SRS. 

Tennessee May 31. 1973... Virginia Smyth/Rc)SRS RC/SRS. 

Tews Sept. 11, 1973.. Hafoid Geldon/RPD on aging RPD/aging. 

Utah Oct. 3, 1973 .... Rulon Qarfield/RD/HEW.: Do. 

Vermont JMe6. 1973.... Nell P. Fallon/RC/SRS RC/SRS. 

Virginia May 23. 1973. William Crunk/ARC/SRS RC/SRS. 

Washington June 28, 19>3,.. Robert Hlnrichs/ARC/SRS RC/SRS. 

West Vifcinia Feb. 14, 1973... Francis L Warren/RC/SRS RC/SRS. 

Wisconsin June 12, 1973... Clyde Downin^ARC/SRS RC/SRS. 

Wyoming Nov. 8, 1973,... Clint HeSs/RPO on aging. RPD/aging. 

Guam*.:.. Aug. 29, 1973... Fernando DeBaca/RD/HEW Do. 

Puerto Rico July 2$, 1973. . . Elmer Smith/RC/SRS RC/SRS. 

Vlfgm islands........ Apr. 23, 1973... Elmer Smith/RC/SRS RC/SRS. 

SUMMARY OF TITU III STATE PLAN APPROVALS! 

Individual who should have 
State Date approved I ndlvidual approving plan approved plan 

Arkansas.... Sept. 11, 1973... Harold S. Geldon/RPD on aging. Harold s. Geldon/RPO on aglni. 

Florida ^ Dec. 18, 1973... Frank Nicholson/RPD un aging Frank Nlchdlson/RPD on aging. 

Georgia Dec. 27, 1973 do Do. ^^^^^ 

Idaho - Dec. 20, 1073... Stephanie Stevens/ARPD on aging Stephanie St^vans/ARPO on aging. 

Minnesota............ Dec. 26, 10/3... Verna Due/RPt) on aging.. VernaDue/RPD onajlng. 

Mississippi..... Dec. 21, 1973... Frank Nicholson/RPD on aging Frank NIcholson/RPD on aging. 

North Carolina Dec. 27, 1973... .....do Do. 

Oregon Dee. 20, 1973... Stephanie Stevens/ARPD on aging..... Stephanie Stevens/ARPD on aging. 

South Carolina.. Dec.6Jd|3^... Frank^Nicholson/RPD on aging FranK^NIcholson/RPD on aging. 

Waslittnglo^^^^^ Dec!2Dl ld73!t!*IUphanirs*tevenVRi^D'on Stephanie Stevens/ARPD on aging. 

1 Compilation of state plans received in central office to date. ' 
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SUMMARY OF AREAWIDE MODEL PROJECT AWARD ACTIONS 



Individual who 
should have 

State Data of award Typa of award Individual approving approved 

Alabama June 15, 19/3 Revision Virginia Smyth/RC/SRS RC/SRS, 

Do do do do RC/SRS, 

Do do do do RC/SRS. 

Arizona."....! May4, ?973 Continuation.... Fernando DeBaca/RD/HEW RC/SRS. 

Do... June 1973 Supplement ....do RC/SRS. 

Delawara June 17, 1973 Revision William Crunk/ A RC/SRS gC/SgS. 

Georgia May 29. 1973 Continuation.... Virginia Smyth/RC/SRS gC^RS. 

Do June 21. 1973 Revision do gC^gS, 

Do do .do do RC SRS* 

Do do. . SUppUnenl do swSRS. 

Hawaii June 29, 19/3 ,do pMllp Scljafer/RC/SRS..^^^^^^ RC^gS. 

Louisiana June 28, 1973 Revision Clarence Lambrlght/RC/SRS gC/SgS* 

Do July 22, 1973 do Scott Tuxhorn/AARO/OHD RC/SRS, 

Do July 31, 1973 do do RC/SRS. 

Maine.".'. I May 31. 1973 Continuation.... Joseph Mlrabells/ARC/SRS RC/SRS. 

Do June 2^,1973 Supplement Nell P. Fallon/RC/SRS gCgRS. 

Do Oct. 24, 1973 Revision iimes Hunt/RPD/Aglng. 5S?/SI'"«* 

Maryland May 31, 1973- do William Crunk/ A RC/SRS gC/SgS, 

Do July 25, 1973 do do gC/SgS. 

Do June 29, 1973 Continuation do gC/SRS. 

Mississippi May 25, 1973 Revision Virginia Smyth/RC/SRS gC/SRS. 

Do May 29, 1973 Continuation do RC/SgS. 

Do June 8, 1973 Supplement do RC/SRS. 

Do June IS, 1973 Revision ....do........,..-..-.-. gC/SRS. 

Do Nov. 19, 1973 do L. Bryant Tudor/ARD/OHD RPD/aalng. 

Do" No date do ....do. RC/SRS. 

Missouri! June 28, 1973 Supplement Robert L. Davis/RC/SRS gC/SgS. 

Do June 29, 1973 Revision do gC/SRS. 

Do ..do.. - do -■ RC/5RS. 

Do" Aua. 22. 1973. Revision do RC/SRS, 

oS::::::::":*:": MaI'wI^^^^^^^^^ Henry Sludge-Usk/ARD/OHD RPO/aglng. 

Do ^ Nov. 14, 1973 do RPD/ajlng. 

Nebraska.-.""!*."*.!." May 17, 1973 "..."Continuation.— Robert L. Davls/RC/SBS... gC/SRS. 

Do ..!-!!!/.-.- Nov. 13, 1973 Revision Henry Mudga-Usk/ARD/OHD ^i^M^t 

Do Iiov.20,1973 do do.. ^^PM^^ti* 

New Hampshire June 29, 1973 Supplement N?" P J«!MC/^^^^^ K'M* 

Now Jersey June 1973 Revision Elmer Smlth/RC/SRS gC^RS. 

Do do .... do. ....-...--..do.- RC/SRS. 

Do!!!!!!!!!!-".!. "Oct." 9. 1973 do Bernlce L Bernsteln/RD/HEW RPD/aglng. 

New MixTco!!!!!!!!!! JuSe 11* i973!!!!!!!!!!do!!!!!!!!!"c!a"r"encVL^^^^^^^^ Rc/SRS*. 

New York Junei^/4 do Elmer Smlth/RC/SRS..... gCgRS. 

ar 1)0 June 29, 1973 do do RC/SRS. 

S Do do Continuation do -. 5C@"** 

Oregon! June 13, 1973 do Robert R. Hinrlchs/ARC/SRS gcm. 

*Do June 29 1973 Supplement do RC/SRS. 

Ohio June 19, 1973 do Clyda Downing/ARC/SRS gC/SRS» 

Do ..do . .... -. -.do. do...-..-*-..--.-.. - — * "C/5R5. 

Pennsylvania!!!!!!!!. "No data Francis Warren/RC/SRS 

Do .. . !!!! !! June 29, 1973! Revision William Crunk/ARd/SRS gC» 

Puerto Rico-..! !. Junewh do Elmer Smith/RC/SRS gc sgs. 

1^ Do June 29, 1973 do do SSSSs* 

^ Do do Continuation do.-.,-.....-.-. sS/Jsl* 

Rhoda Island ....do Supolement NeH P. FanonVRCm^ RC^RS. 

South Caro ina No date Revfe on L. Bryant Tudor/ARC/OHD gS<s8r 

Do..T^^^^^ May 31, 1973 Continuation—. VIrglnlfl Smyth/ftC/sRS gC/SRs. 

Tennessee May 10, 1973 Hcvision do Rcm 

Do June 29.19/4 .- - do do RC/SRS. 

Ta«s.;.V-!!!!!!!!!!- June 20, 1973!. do clarence Lambrlght/RC/SRS RCggS. 

Do.--. --do do-. do s£(s5?* 

Do June 30, 1973 Continuation .-..do v.v«-AWr^* SS(?i§* 

Do Aug, 13 1973 M%\on ScottTuxhorn/AARD/OHD RC/SRS. 

Utah June 27, 1973 Continuation.... Burress/RC/SRS. gC/S|S. 

Virgin a June 17 1973 Revision William Crunk/ARC/SRS RC SgS. 

DO \^^HiWA Wfmni do..... .1 RC/SRS. 

Do June 30, 1973 Revlsioh do gS'lif* 

Do July 1973 Continuation.... do SS^S^/ . 

Do!!! ! ! .!! Sept. 5...- Revision do.-..-..-.— gSMtf"«* 

VlfJ lslandV !!. !. No date do E mer sml h/RC/SftS-..— ..— RC/SRS. 

"do ..- ! D?c.l?;i973 ..do |«Zrt^5^L.Bernsteln/R^^^ grall^nt* 

Washington.;. July 19, 1973 do Robert tHInfleh.ARC/SRs ROm 

Oo:......!-...!. June 1973 Supplement do - 

washfe6nri5:d:::!:!"iuiien,"i*973!:! 6eh/i^i«# 
^"^t:-: fuTaii; il^^.!!!!"siVpfe^^^^^ 
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Mr. BiUDKMAft, Lot mo back off the questions and invite jrou, per- 
haps, when Mr. AValker is finisliod to explain what you have in nnnd. 
We will also have anothoi* day of hearings. 

Mr. Flkmmivg. Mr, Chairman, I would hope that before the end 
of this session T would have tlio opportunity of presenting the main 
points that I would like to make i*elative to this delegation. 

Mr. QuTK. You do have a statement, Mr. Flenuning. I want to be 
sure you do that, too. 

Mr. Walker, are von the chief administrative officer for Aging in 
the State of Maryland? 

Mr. Walkkr. Yes, I am. 

iNlr. QuiB. Do you have any programs under your responsibility 
other than title Til and title ^""11 of the Older Americans Act? 
Mr. Walkkr. Yes, I do. 
Mr. QuiK. Wluit othei's? 

Mr. Walkkr. These are programs that are federally funded pro- 
grams. One is the foster grandparent program by the ACTION 
agency. Another is the senior aid program of the Department of Labor, 
admini^iterod by the National Council of Senior Citizens, 

Mr. QuiB. Therefore you have four programs? 

Ml*. Wat.kkh. Yes, but there are no otliev State programs that our 
department administei»s. 

Mr. QuiK. And no other Federal programs ? 

Ml*. AValkkr. AVe do have an aveawide model project on agings We 
are operating it. 

Mr. QuiE. Is the regional office necessary? Or, would j^ou find it 
possible to go directly to the Commissioner on Agirp staft of HEW? 

^Ir. Walker. I would say the regional offices are most useful. It 
provides States with a quiclcer ac<;ess to assistance when they need it, 
advice when they need it than to have to go to Washiii^on. E*or Mary- 
laiui of course, that isn't as much of a problem. It is faither to Phila- 
delphia than it is to Washin^on. But I do think for most States it is 
advantageous to have a regional office. 

^fr. QtHE. That is all Mr. Ohaiman* 

Mr. BRADET^tAs. Mr. Hansen ? 

Mr. Haxskx. Thank you, Mr* Chairman. I do have just one more 
question for Mr. Walker. 

To the extent that you have knowledge of the attit/udes atid fear? 
md concerns of your counterpaiis in other States, would you say thai 
your testimony lie^e refltHJts essentially the vicAvs that are shared by 
those who have responsibility in other States and who administrate 
these programs? 

Mr. AValker. Yes, sir, I do. 

Afr. Haksex. Thank voiu Mr. Chaiman. 

Mr. Brademas. Thank you vevy much^ Mr. Walker. 

Now^ Mr. Flenuning, let us give you a chance to make a statement. 
One of the reasons, obviously, that Ave kept you here was not to do 
violence to the constitutional inhibition against cruel and unusual 
punishiupitit^ but rather because we wanted to be sure of an oppoHutnty 
to liear from persons who are aware and l<nowledgeable of the history 
of the program. 

You may proceed any way you Avish. As I suggested earlier, ^ou may 
wish to make comments on their statements or ours or summari^je your 
own statement, as you wish. 
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STATEHENT OF HON. ARTHUR S. PLEHMIM, COMMISSIONER ON 
AaiNO, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE; 
ACCOMPANIED B7 STANLEY B. THOMAS, JR., ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY FOR HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 

Afr. Flemmino. I will try to do a little of both, Mr. Ohainnau. As I 
have indicated in the outliue of my proposed testimony, the Secre- 
tai^y addressed this letter to the Congress as a result of reconimenda- 
tioiis I made after I ^Yas sworn in as Commissioner on Aging. 

TKSTl^fONY BY ArTHUK S. FLRMMINOt CoMMISSIONKR ON AgINOi t'.S. DEPARTMENT 

OP IhiAWU, Education, and Wklpark 
I, introduction 

A. I appreciate having the opijortunlty of discussing with you the letter of 
Ocroher 31, 1978 from the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare addressed 
to the .S|)eaker of the House of Representatives and the President Pro-tenii)ore 
of the Senate relative to the proi)oswl delegation by the Commissioner on Aging 
of certain authorities to act to thp Regional Directors of the Department of 
Health. Education, ami Welfare. 

The Secretary addressed this letter to the Congress as a result of recom- 
mendations I made after I was sworn In as Commissioner on Aging. 

1, It should be noted at the outset that the proposal calls for delegations of 
atithorltles to act In connection with two titles under which funds are allocated 
to States In accordance with formulae Incorporated In law by the Congress. 

2. Tnder these two titles the States have the authority, once a State plan has 
been approved, to authorize the expenditure of funds. 

C. 1 recommended this course of action because of a conviction, growing out 
of my previous experiences In the Executive Branch of the Federal Government, 
thot It would contribute to a sound and expeditious Implementation of the two 
titles In the Older Americans Act Incorporated In the proposal, namely. Titles 
ill and VII. 

D. It Is the purpose of this statement to Identify briefly my reasons for reaching 
this conclusion. 

n, BOOT 

A. Tlie Commissioner on Aging mu.st accept full responsibility for the dis- 
charge of the functions assigned to him and to the Administration on Aging 
tmder the Older Americans Act. as amended. 

1. The Commissioner on Aging cannot transfer this responsibility to any other 
Federal offtciah 

2. The Commissioner on Aging can delegate, however, authority to act In con- 
nection with the discharge of these functions to other Federal officials provided 
tliat tliey are accountable to him for the actions they take; that the actions con- 
form to the policies and guidelines established by the Commissioner; that the 
actions taken are subject to ap|)eal to the Commissioner; and that the actions 
taken are subject to post audit by the Commissioner In order to determine 
whether or not they conform to his policies and guldeUnes. 

3. If those to whom authority to act is delegated make mistakes or fail to 
conform to the Commissioner's policies and guidelines the Commissioner must 
accept responsibility for their actions. 

B. The proposal contained In Secretary Weluberger^s letter under which the 
Commissioner on Aging would delegate ceftaln authorities to act to the Regional 
Directors of tlie l>epat^tntent of Health, Education, and Welfare Is In cottfofttuty 
with the law and with principles of public administration which Itave proven to 
be workable, 

1. The letter states that "The Commissioner on Aging will retain reapoHBthUity 
for and authoHtj/ over the delegated progrmns". 

2. Next the letter states that "The Commissioner will delegate to the Regional 
Directors authority to act In connection with the administration in the regions 
of programs under Title 111 (Grants for State and Community Pj*ograms on 
Agittg)t and Title VII (Nutrition Programs for the Elderly) of the Act". 
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a. Tills sliouUl be reail in tlio ll^lit of tlio previous stntemGiit ; namely, tliat 
**Tlie Connnlssioner on Aging will retain resimnmhility ♦ ♦ ♦ for the delegated 
programs'', 

b. It jslioukl also be read In the ll«ht of the statement that **He (the ComnUs- 
sloner) will be able to revoke the delegation totally, or for any partleular fune- 
tlons or actions" and timt "lie will have responslUIUty of considering api>eals 
from actions taken by Ueslonal Directors'*. 

3. Finally, the lett(»r specifies tliat **iudicioM, ref/idationH and f/uidclincs will be 
isstml by the Coninil.ssloner, and will govern the operation of the delegated pro- 
grams by the Regional DlrtH;f:or'\ 

4. In brief, the pro|N)sal makes dear that the C'onnnl.ssloner on Aging will be 
responsible for all of the functions assigned to him and the AdnUnlstratlon on 
Aging; that he. will be delegating certain authorities to act t(» the Regional 
l)irector.s of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: that the 
Regional DIrecrlors must exercise these delegations within pollclt^, regulations 
and guidelines issued by the Commissioner: tbat actions taken by them can be 
apiK»aled to the Commissioner; and that In the light of all these propo.^ed provi- 
sions the Regional Dlrectoi*s will be functioning as representatives of the Com- 
missioner on Aging In the field of aglug and will be accountable to him for the 
manner In which they exercise their authorities In this area, 

C. The location of the Adinlnlstratlon on Aging within Human Develoi>ment In 
the Ofllce of the Secretary will contribute to the ability of tlie Commissioner to 
implement the proposal In Secretary Weinberger's letter In an effective manner. 

1. The Regional Directors will be required to submit and to have approved 
work plans related to all of the goals in the field of Human Development that are 
being tracked by the Secretary. 

a. Two of these goals are related to Titles HI and* VII of the Older Americans 
Act, as amended. 

b. The work plans as they relate to Titles III and VII must have the api^roval 
of the Connnls.sloner on Aging. 

2. Each month the Regional Directors will be required to submit reports .spelling 
out progress or lack of progres.s in connection uith all of the goals set forth lii 
tlielr work plans, 

a. These reports will he used as a basis for actions on the part of the Connnls- 
sioner on Aging In the light of his delegations of authority to act to the Regional 
Directors. 

b. These reports will also be u.sed as a basis for presentations by the A.ssistant 
Secretary for Human Development and the Commissioner on Aging to the Secre- 
tary at his regular nunuigement couferonces— presentations which will be made 
In such ft manner as to point to progress or lack of progress In each region, 

3. In brief, the management programs which the Secretary and A.ssistant Sec- - 
retary have developed for the Secretary's Office of Human Developmejit are such 

as to eimble me to underline the fact that under the proposal in Secretary Wehi- 
berger's letter each Regional Director will be held accountable personally by 
thi} Co!umlssloner on Aging for the actions he takes on State plans subn/ltteil 
muler Titles 111 and VII, the nmnner In which operations under the State plans 
an* monitored, as.ses.sed, and developed. 

4. Each Regional Director will be able to re-delegate authority to participate 
In tliese programs to other persons on the regional staff such as persons occupying 
the positions of A.ssistant Regional Director for Hunmn Development and tlie 
Regional Program Director for Aging together with the staff persons a.ssoclated 
with these two officials. 

a. The maimer In which a Regional Director calls on others to assi.st him in 
the discharge of the authorities delegated to him will vary from region to region. 

b. In all Instances, however, the Regional Director and the Regional Dlre^'tor 
alone will be held accountable for progress or lack of progre.ss In achieving the 
goals set forth In the approved work program for Titles III and VII. 

D. A ))roposal which makes the Regional Directors of the Department of 
Health, K<1ucatlon, and Welfare personally accountable, under the condltlotis 
set forth above, for the implementation of major portions of Titles III and Vll 
In their regions will contribute to the objective of bringing Into being at the 
local level, as programs for older persons. 

1. One of the major thrusts of the new Title III which has recently been 
enacted Into law Is to strengthen State Agencies on Aging and to bring Into 
being or strengthen Area Agencies on Aging which, In turn, will have the capa- 
bility of providing coordinated and comprehensive services for older persons. 
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«. A very important key to the success of this strategy is tlie flovclopuiont and 
effective Implementation of strong State plans which Nvill govern the manner ii^ 
which funds allocated to the States are spent. > 

b. Another important key is the ability upon the part of the Federal Govcrii- 
ment to provide effective technical assistance to the States. 

c. lu addition, ft is important for the Federal Government to be in a position 
where it can frequently monitor, assess and evaluate the operations of the State 
plans with special emphasis on the progress the States are making in bringing 
into being strong Area Agencies on A^ng. 

2. The Begional Director as HEW's top official in his region is in a strategic 
position to provide the leadership which will lead to Governors presenting and 
Implementing strong SLale plans for both Titles III and VII. 

3. The Regional Director is in a position to exercise effective leadership at the 
upper echelons of State Government whenever problems arise in connection with 
the administration of State plans. 

4. The Regional Director Is in a i)osltion to assure that tlie person" j1 resources 
of the Regional Office are used in the most effective manner to provide readily 
available technical assistance to the States within his region and to monitor, 
assess and evaluate at close range the maimer in which State plans in his region* 
are being operated. 

6. The Regional Director can assume t)ie leadership in bringing about a coor- 
dination of Federal resources in the f * . of aging. 

a. He can do this within his office, f^xaniple, in connection witli the reciulro- 
nieiit in the Title III regulations thai Oi)erating programs must be doveloiwd 
within States and areas under which resources avaihible inider the Adult Service 
Titles of the Social Security Act and those availabie imder Titles IH and VJl 
are used in such a manner as to contribute to the strengthening of existing serv- 
ices or inaugurating new services for older i)ersons. / 

b. He can likewise participate more effectively than any othei* oflieial in his 
office In efforts to eoordinate the use of authorities and resources in (^^her Fed- 
eral deparfcnients and agencies that are available for providing services for oldee 
l>ersons always wltli the understanding that this coordination must take i>lace 
within the statutory boundaries set for each program. 

6. A Regional Director who knows that he is to be held pemnally accountable 
for what happens In the ♦^MJ of aging in his region will become more directly- 
involved in making sure that he is staffed with persons who are equipped to kelp 
him exercise his authorities than would be the case if he were not involved* in 
this manner. 

zn. coNctusiox 

A. if this proposal Ik .'oplemented I believe that It will be of real assistance to 
a Comniissioner on Agii. 4 iu the discharge of the responsibilities vested in htm 
under the Older Americans Act i>t 1905, as amended. 

B. 1 believe that It will help us to take signifl/>ant steps in the direction of the 
fourth puriK>se set fort': 'n the Older Americans Act, as amended ; namely, **to 
Insure that the plannin.r .ind operation of such programs (for older persons) 
will be undertaken as >flrtnership of older citizens, community agencies, and 
Slate and local gov^i \ v^nts, with appropriate as??itttance froni the Federal 
Ooverument.'' • 

lMi\ Flemmixg. I do think that after the discussion that has takeit 
place here^ i^ should be noted at the outset that the proposal calls for 
delegations of authorities to act in connection Avith two titles under 
whicli funds are allocated to States in accordance with foimulae iri- 
corr ' . .'^tcd in law by the Congress* 

y « icf these two titles the States have the authority^ once a State 
plar been approved^ to authorize the expenditure of funds. • 

I rroommended this course of action because of a conviction grow- 
ing QUt of my previous experiences in the executive branch of the Fed^' 
oral Govornment^ that it would contribute to a sound and expeditions 
implementation of the two titles in the Older Americans Act which irb 
have been talking about. ' 

kj 
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As I gee it, Mr. Chairman, and this beat's a little bit on the discussion 
ivc had just a few moments ago, the Commissioner on Aging must ac- 
cept full responsibility for the discharge of the functions assigned to 
htm and to the Administration of Aging under the Older Americans 
Act, as amended. 

The Commissioner on Aging cannot transfer this responsibility to 
any other Federal official and I mean any other. 

The Commissioner on Aging can delegate, however, authority to 
act in connection with the discharge of these functions to other Federal 
offioials provided — 
That tney are accountable to him for tho actions they take; 
That the actions taken conform to the policies and guidelines estab- 
lisliod by the Commissioner; 

That the actions taken are subject to appeal to the Commissioner ; 
and, 

Tliat the actions taken are subject to post-audit by the Commissioner 
in ordor to determine whethei' or not they conform to his policies and 
guidelines. 

If those to whom authority to act is delegated make mistakes or fail 
to conform to the Commissioner's policies and guidelines the Commis- 
Kioncv must accept responsibility for their actions. 

Now, it is my contention that the proposal contained in Secretary 
AVeinberger's letter under which the Commissioner on Aging would 
delegate ceilaiu authorities to act to the regional directors of the 
Department of HEW conformity with the law and with princi- 
ples of public administration which have proven to be workable. 

The letter states that "The Commissioner on Aging will i*etain re- 
sponsibility for and authority over the delegated programs/* There 
is no divesting of rasponsibility assigned to the Commissioner, 

Next the letter states, "The Commissioner will delegate to the 
regional directors authority to act" — not "responsibility" but "author- 
ity to act" — "in connection with the administration in the regions of 
progt;ams-imder titles III and VII*" 

Tliis should be read in the light of the previous statement; namely, 
that, "The Commissioner on Aging will retain responsibility for tfee 
delegated programs*" 

It should also be read in the light of the statement that "He"— the 
Commissioner— "will be able to revoke the delegation totally or for 
any fjarticular functions or actions" and that **ne will have the re- 
sponsibility of considering appeals fi*om actions taken by the regional 
directors." 

Finally, the letter specifies that "policies, re^tlations, and guide- 
lines will be issued by the Commissioner and will govern the opera- 
tion of the delegated programs by the regional director." 

In briefs this makes clear that the Commissioner on Aging will bo 
responsible for all of the functions assigned to him and the Admin- 
istration on Aging; that he will be delegating certain authorities to 
ac<; to the regionafdirectors of the Department of Health* Education, 
and Welfare; that the regional directors must exercise these delega^* 
tions within policie^, regulations, and guidelines issued by the Com- 
missioner; that actions taken by them can be appealed to the Com- 
missioner: and that in the light of all these proposed provisions the 
regional directors— and I would like to underline this— will be func- 
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tioning as veprescntativos of the Coininissioncv on Aging in the field 
of aging and will he accountable to hiui for the manner in which they 
exercise tlieir authorit ies in this area. 

The location of the Administration on Aging withm Human De- 
velopment in the Office of the Secretary will contribute to the ability 
of the Commissioner to implement the proposal in Secretary Wein- 
berger's letter in an effective manner. .11 

Fir.<5t, the regional directoi-s will bo i-equired to submit and to have 
approved work plans related to all of the goals in the field of Humiin 
Development that are being tracked by the Seci-etary. 

Two of these are related to titles III and VII of the Older Ameri- 
cans Act, as amended. , 

The work plans as they relate to titles III and VII must have the 
approval of tlie Commissioner on Aging. 

Each month the regional directors will be required to submit re- 
ports spelling out progiess or lack of progress in connection with all 
of the goals set forth in their work plans. 

These reports will be used as a basis for action on the part of the 
Commissioner on Aging in the light of his delegations of authority to 
act to the regional directoi's. 

These reports will also be used as a basis for pi-esentations by the 
Assistant Scci-etaiy for Human Development and the Commissioner 
on Aghig to the Secretary at his regular management conferences, 
presentations which will be made in such a manner as to point to prog- 
ress or lack of progress in each region. J A • X 
In brief, the management programs wliicli the Secretary and Assist- 
ant Secretary have developed for the Secretai-y's Office of Human 
Development are such as to enable me to underline the fact that under 
the proposal in Secretary Weinberger's letter each regional director 
will be held accountable personally by the Commissioner on Aptiiig, the 
Assistant Secretary for Human Development and the Secretary 
through the Operational Plamning Sy»lem for the actions he takes on 
State plans submitted under titles III and VII, the manner in which 
technical assistance is provided the states in his i-egion in connection 
witli these two programs and the manner in which operations under 
the State plans are monitored, assessed, and developed. 

Each i-egional director will be able to redelegate anthonty to par- 
ticipate in these programs to other persons on the redonal statf such as 
the pereons occupying the positions of Assistant Regional Director 
for Human Development and the Regional Program Director for 
Aging together with the staflf persons associated with these two 
officials. . 

The manner in which a regional director calls on others to assist limi 
in tlie discharge of the authorities delegated to him. will vai-y from 
region to region. — ~ ., 

In all instances, however, the regional director and the regional 
director alone will be held accountable for pi-ogress ov lack of progress 
in achieving the goals set forth in the approved work program for 
titles III and VII. . , * , j. . 

A proiwsal which makes the regional directors of the Depaitment 
of HEW personally accountable, under the conditions set forth above, 
for the implementation of major portions of titles HI and VII in thoir 
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vogion.s will ooiitj'ihrito to tho objoctivo of bnnf?in<r into boing at tho 
local level, as quiokl y as possibles coorcliuated and coinpreliensivc serv- 
ice programs for older persons. 

One of the major thrusts of the new title HI which has recently been 
enacted into law is to strengthen State agencies on aging and to'bring 
into being or strengthen area agencies on aging which, in turn, will 
have the capability of providing coordinated and comprehensive serv- 
ices for older persons, 

A wvy important key to the success of this strategy is the develop- 
ment and effective implementation of strong State plans which will 
govern the manner in which funds allocated to the States are spent. 

Aimther important key is the ability upon the part of the Govern- 
ment to provide effective technical as*^.istanceto the States. 

It is^ important for the Federal (lovernment to be in a position 
whore it can frequently monitor, assess and evaluate the operations 
of the State plans \Yith special tinphasis on the progress the States 
are nuiking in bringing into being strong area Agencies on Aging. 

The ivgional director as IIEW's top ofRc'al m his region is in a 
sti'ategic position to provide the leadership which will lead to Gov- 
eriiois i)resenting and implementing strong State plans for both 
titles III and VTI. 

Tlie regional director is in a position to exercise effective leadership 
at the upper echelons of State government whenever problems arise 
in connection with the administration of State plans. 

The regional director is in a position to assure that the personnel 
resouives of the regional office* are used in the most effective manner 
to provide rendily available technical assistance to the States within 
his region and to monitor, assess and evaluate at close range the 
mnnnor ip.^ which State plans arc being operated in his region. 

Tho regional director can assume the leadership in bringing about 
a coordination of Federal resources in the field of aging. 

I point out how he can do this within liis office with particular em- 
phasis on the adult service titles of the Social Security Act and he 
likewise ran participate more effectively than any other official in his 
office in efforts to coordinate the use of authorities and resources in 
other Federal departments and agencies that are available for pro- 
viding services for older persons* always with the understanding that 
this coordination must take place within the statutory boundaries set 
for each program. 

A roirionai director v;ho knows that ho is to be held personally ac- 
countable for what happens in tho field of aging in his region will 
become more directly involved in ina^cing sure that he is staffed witli 
persons who are eouipped to help Knn exercise his authorities than 
would be the case if he were not involved in this manner. 

^fr. rhairman, I have been in government long enough to know 
that tho basic issues that you and vour colleagues have been looking 
at thi s niorning are debatable issues in terms of how we can best get 
results ill a pai^icular area. I had 9 years as a member of the 
Civil Service Commission. When I went into the Commission or 
became a niember of it, eveiything was operated out of Wasliington. 
We cotil(hi*t possil)ly have goiie through the war period and the post- 
War period if we hadn*t figured out some ways of involving in a 
moantt^gful and effective way persons who wore close to the action. 

Whou T was Sec rota I y of Ifoaltli* Kducation, and Welfare, T believed 
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in delegating aiithorit v to act to the regional directors because I believe 
that in .so doing we were getting these operations closer to the people 
who were being served. 

I fool a very real sense of urgency in terms of getting title Vll 
underway, getting meals to older pei^sons. I have a real sense or 
urgency in terms of getting area agencies on aging into bemg and I 
befieve that by delegating authority to act in this manner we caai speed 
up the process and that we can get in the long run better lusults. ^ 

I can assure vou, Congressman Quie, that 1 will not permit a passing 
of the buck ba'ck and forth between the region and Washington. Yoii 
or others should feel free to take the initiatiye and suggest that I 
should look at any act ion taken b^* the regional director. 

Now, at this point, obviously, if this plan is submitted, as it has been, 
and (vongress cloes not take any action, it would be illegal to implement 
it at this time. , i i 

I fully appreciate the validity of arguments that have been advanced 
on the other side as to this proposal 1 was happy to listen to them. 

I belie\'e, however, that we will get service to today's older people 
a lot quicKer under this khid of a concept than having everything cen- 
tralized n\ Washington. 

I appi opiate, Mr. Chainnan, in view of your time pressures, your 
giving me the opportunity to set forth my beliefs on this issue. 

Mr. BHAW.^tAs. Thank you vei^ much. I wonder, Dr. Flemming, if 
you would mind our recessing just long enough to answer our names 
tluring the quorum call ? 

Mr. Fle^imixo. I will be \ ery happy. 

I A recess was taken.] 

Mr. BuADEMAs. Dr. Flemming, thaaikyou very much for your state- 
ment. We appreciate your willingness to remain on with Mr. Quie 
and me. 

You ha\e in your .statement an explanation about the pei*sonal 
accountabilitv of the individual HEW Directors, to whom you are 
delegating authority, to the Commissioner on Aging. Ycu use the 
phrase, "personally accountal>le to deal.** I was almost moved to think 
that for a second you were hiring and firing the HEW Regional Direc- 
tors. Do you? , ^ 1 

Mr. Flemmino. Xo: I don't have any direct role. I susjDcct that if 
this kiiul of proposal went into effect, I suspect that I might get 
invohL'd in discussions relative to records made by regional directors 
in the Held of aging. 

1 will let Secretai'V Thomas po.ssibly comment on that also. 

Mr. Bi{Ai)i!.>rAS. I clon*t think you understand the thrust of my ques- 
tion. 1 think that personal accountability is obviously not a very sig- 
nificant plirase if tlie persons who are supposed to be accountable have 
not to be concerned about being hired or fired by the person to whom 
the v are supposed to be accountable. 

'i'here may be people all over Capitol Hill that are personall^v 
accomitable to me. But if I don't have anything to say about their 
jobs, t don*t think, as a practicable manner, that that is a statement 
that means anything. ^ . ^ ^ ^ 

Mr. Thomas. Mr. Chairman, if I may very briefly respond to that, 
the final authority for selecthig the regional director is authority 
oxei'cised by the Secretary. 
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I think it is iinportimt to point out that tho system we hiwe estnh- 
hshcd permits us to report to tho Secretiu'y on ii regional basis as to 
where that particnhir regional director stands in exercising the i-o- 
sponsibilities that in one wa^ or another have been delegated to him. 

So I could say in i-esponse to your question that in the context that 
wo will be showing what they have or haven't done, that wo certainly 
can have tremendous impact on a review of their performance. 

Mr. Bkadem-as. I appi-eciato that. I guess T am just very, very leery 
these days in this town of hearing phi*ases like "personal account- 
ability" and "have tremendous impact" and "shai-ing in judgment- 
making." In all candor, those terms are not too significant to me unless 
T see them nailed down in some way. 

For example, Dr. Flemming, how many of the regional directors 
did vou have anything to do with hiring? 

Ml*. FuiMMixo. As you know, Mr. Chairman, T have been back in 
the Department for a period of 4 to 5 months. As you also know, this 
IS a proposal that i.s not yet in operation. 

Mr. Bradkmas. I understand. But vou are not going to chanir« all 
of the regiomil directoi-s for HEW if the proposal is agiwd to. 0- are 
you ? Is that what you are telling us? 

Mr. FnKMMixo.'No; I am not saying that at all. The direct answer 
to your question is, I have not been involved in tho recruitment of any 
of the present regional directors. 

Mr. Brahemas. What about the a.ssistant regional directors for 
human development? According to the letter to Speaker Albert, fi-om 
the Seci-etary with respect to this delegation, the HEW regional direc- 
tors under the proposed plan will redelegate their anthoritv to the 
human development directors. Did you have anything to say about 
nny of those assistant regional directors for human development? 

Mr. Flkmmixo. Mr. Chairman, that process was well underway 
wfore T came on board. Secretary Thomas can describe that process. 

Mr. Thomas. Mr. Chairman, the assistant regional directors for 
human development must be concurred in, in terms of their selection, 
by mo as the regional program directors in aging must be concurred 
in bv Commissioner Flemming. 

Mr. BiiAnRMAS. Does Commissioner Flemming have to concur in 
their selection? 

Mr. Thomas. Who? 

Mr. Bradkmas. Either the regional HEW directors or the assistant 
regional directors for human development. 

Mr. T«oma8. No, Mr. Chairman, they do not. I think the important 
ponit here is that we have tried to devise a system that will be effec- 
tive regardless of who occupies the positions of responsibility. 

Mr. Bradkmas. I don't mean Dr. Flemming. Mv question obviously 
means this: You have told us earlier, Dr. Flenuiiing, of how an "ap- 
provnl role," to use your own language, has been given to the regional 
directors with respect to aging problems that nuiv have been dele- 
gated to the regions. So they have been given some nuthorttv with 
respect to approval of the programs under your juvisdiciioii. 

Aow, what I want to know is, what is good' for the goose has to bo 
good for the gander. Do yon have nny approval authority with re- 
spect to the selection of the HEW regioivil directors, the assistant 
regional directors for human development, or tho regional tirogrmn 
directors for aging? 
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Mr. Flemmino. I luivo not pai'ticipatcd in tho selocLion of regional 
directoi'S or in tlie selection ot assistant regional directors for luunan 
development, nor have I participated up to now in tlie selection of any 
of the regional program directors. 

Mr. BuAUEMAS. Is it contemplated that the policies and guidelines 
that your office will have an approval role in respect of the selection 
of any of the persons in those three categories ? 

Mr. Flkmmino. This is what I was about to address myself to in 
my statement; namely, outlining the process that has been set up for 
setting goals, getting montlily reports, and underlining the fact that 
each region is going to be evaluated on a region-by-region basis in 
relation to both title III and title VII. ,., . j 

In connection with title VII we have got an objective which is de- 
signed to mdkQ sure that 200,000 meals are being served 5 days a week 
no later than March 31. We have a weekly reporting system on that. 
This will also be worked into the monthly reporting system. 

If month after month I get reports from a particular region which 
indicate that that particular regional director and the assistant re- 
gional director for human development are falling down on their 
job and are not measuring up to these goals, I can assure you that I 
will have no hesitancy in the case of the regional director of saymg 
to the Secretary, "Look, as far as the field of aging is concerned, you 
have someone in charge who is not doing his job." 

I would say the saine thing to Assistant Secretary Thomas relative 
to the assistant regional directors. When vacancies occur in the future, 
whether it is in the position of regional director or in the position of 
Assistant Regional Director for Human Development, I will ask for 
the opportunity of making input on the basis of their responsibuities 
in the field of aging. I have every reason to believe that I will be given 
that opportunity by Secretary Weinberger and Assistant Secretary 
Thomas. 

Mr. Bradbmas. Of course, that is far short of the power to approve 
and to reject those pei-sons. It is far short of your having the power 
to say, "You are fired." All you can say is, "I think you ought to be 
fired.'" 

Mr. FLEnrMiNO. Putting myself in the position of a Seci-etary, Mr. 
Chairman, if I had the problem of filling the post of regional director, 
of course I would get quite a number of views from quite a number 
of different persons and I would have to weigh those and then reach 
a conclusion. ^ . , ... , 

All I am saying is, I am sure that Secretary Weinberger will give 
me the opportunity of presenting my views in terms of performance 
in the field of aging. The same thing will be true of the assistant 
regional directors. Of course, no regional program directors will be 
appointed without my concurrence. 

Mr. Bhaokmas. You have 10 new regional directoi-s. Is that right { 

Mr. Fltsmming. Yes. 

Mr. Braoemas. Can you tell us about the experience with i;espect to 
problems of the aging of those 10 regional directors now in office. You 
will recall that a previous witness expressed a real fear that those 
were persons with little knowledge of the aging field and/or not much 
sympathetic understanding of the field. 

80-260— ?4 0 
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Mr. Flkmmixo. Mr. Chnirinaii, I am sure you don't want me to 
identify for the recoi'tl people by name. 

Mr. BuADKMAS. Yes, it would be helpful if you would. In fact, it 
would bo very helpful to the ooinmittoo if you would have submitted 
lo the committee the curriculum vitac'^i of your 10 regional directors. 
And we can take a look and see how nuiclUhoy know. This is not an 
unimportant uuittiu*, Dr. Fleiuming. 
Mr. Fr.KMMrN(J. I airree. 

Mr. liiUDKMAs. We have people running some other very important 
programs in HEW who quite obviously have had no experience what- 
soever in respect to the particular subject matter. I thnik it is a fair 
question foi* us to raise. 

Ari'. FiJCMMixo. T won't get into yoni* last observation. But let me 
siiy I will be very liappy to supply the biographical information rela- 
tive to both the Kegiomil Directoi's and the Assistant Kegional Direc- 
tors for iruinan Development. 
Ml*. Bkaokmas. That would be fine. 

^[r. Fi.KMMiX(j. And the Kegional Program Directors on Aging. 
We will supply all three categories. 

lint lot mo say this : On the basis of the experience I have had in the 
past few months, even though this proposal is not in effect, I could talk 
with you about lygioual directors who have shown a very real interest 
in the field of aging. They have exercised leadersliip, tafcen the hiitia- 
tivc, and are proving to be very helpful to the field. 
fTho information referred'to appears in the appendix.] 
Mi\ Thomas. M\\ Cliairnian? 
Mi\ BKAmatAS. Yes, Mr. Thomas? 

Mr. Tiio^rAs. If I could expand on that for just a mimite, the aging 
programs require a substantial degree of coordniation at the State and 
the local level in terms of the provision of services. That requires an 
additional de^rrec of coordination with the oflices here in Wasniugton. 

My feeling is that when it comes to encouraging the regional liealth 
administrator or the regional social services commissioner to respond 
to the whole intent of the title III program, it is imperative that the 
regional director be directly involved because \\b and, I think, only he, 
is able to briuj? topther in the regional office the kind of officials who 
have responsibilities for social services, for health, for education that 
need to be brought to bear in terms of a title III program. 

Without his direct involvement, I don^t believe tliat degree of coor- 
dination would be as effective*. 
Mr. BiiADi'iAtAs. Why not? 

Mr. TiioArAs. Simply Ix^cause— I think this relates to my second 
M)int, cousisteut with the intent of Congress, we have largo responsi- 
)ility for tUv aging activity. We have proposed responsibility for the 
aging activity in the highest official in the Department in the regional 
onice. I think we niistake the situation when we don't recognize the 
fact that the regiomil director is the highest oflicial in the regional 
office of HEW and only from his interaction on a comparable level 
with the regional commissioner of SHS or the regional administrator 
of health can we get the kind of cooperation that tlie title MI program 
requires. 

Mr. BnADK^rAs. What is the evidence for that? 

Mr. TrioMAs. I think the history is that only those at a relatively 
equal level are able to interact with their counterparts. J think it is 
also responsive to place the whole Athiiinistration on Aging in the 
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actions. . . ^ , 

Mr. BnADKMAs. Why is it that if tlus new program is going to be so 
wonderful, you really never talk about it in terms of improving serv- 
ices. You iisiiallv justify it in terms of improving coordination. Why 
is it that you didn't do any consulting with the State directors ol 

*4lf. ViionrAS. I think Dr. Flemming would like to respond to that. 

Mr. Flemmino. Mr. Chairman, I would say this : I think it would 
have been helpful if we had -onsulted prior to the time the letter was 
actually transmitted. This issue camo. up at a meeting of State execu- 
tives on aging. Since I came into oflice, I have held two meetings with 
all of the State executives on aging. 

I called the first meeting in order to lake it possible for tham to 
make an input on the regulations under title III. 

I called the second meeting in order to let them share with us the 
experiences that they were having under those regulations. It was a 
wideopen meeting. They could bring up other things they wanted to 
bring up. I don't recall just how this came up. But it did come up. 

I said : 

We will send to yon coplos of the letter. We wonUl Invite your comments to 
the letter or the coiitentH of the letter after you have received it. 

As far as I know this has hem 

Mr. Bkaoemas. This has been done? 

Mr. Flemminq. Yes. " 

Mr. BnADEjrAS. Whv would the director of the Maryland agency not 
have gotten his letter? . . i., t 

Mr. FLEjL^riNo. I am told that the communication to which 1 
referred was mailed to the State agencies on aging on November 18. 

Mr. BuADEArAS. Isn't it rather embarrassing for vou to have to tell 
us that. Dr. Flemming, in view of the fact that the letter that was sent 
to the Speaker bears the date of October 81 ? In other words, it is after 

the fact. ... , ^ ^, . . , i T 1 

Mr. Flemmixo. I said at the beginning. Mr. Chairman, that I agreed 
with you that it would have been preferable for it to go out before. 

The issue came up at a meeting in the latter part of October ard we 
responded to it by giving it out and certainly under the law the States 
have plenty of timb to respond and to present us and you with their 
views because. I recoj?nize that we wouldn't have authority to imple- 
ment a proposal of this kind certainly before. February or March. 

^fr. BiJAnKMAs. You arc certainly going luoiit it in a way such as to 
occasion the most widespread lack of confidence on the part of the 
State aging agencies all over the United States. You are certainly 
going about it in such a way as to undermine whatever confidence there 
may DC in the integrity of this whole operation. ,1.1 

Why in the wond, I)r. Flemming, could you not have consulted with 
the directors of State agencies all over the United States, weeks, mayjjc 
oven days, before you scut the letter from Mr. Weinberger to the 
Speaker? 
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This is not an irrational request, especially from an administration 
that likes to boast how sonsitive it is to local and State roles in respect 
to administering Fcdoi'al programs. I think you ought to be ashamed 
of yourselves. 

Mr. Fum^^EiNu. Mi\ Chaiiman, I think 

Mr. liiiADK^tAs. Kam it down their throats appears to be what you 
are going to do. Go ahead. Have back at me. If you have some answer 
to that charge, now is the time to make it. 

Mr. Flbmaiixg. I will be happy to make it. I recognize your feelings 
on the matter. 

Mr. BKADK:i\tAs. This is the issue, not my feelings. 

Mr. Flemmixg. But I think you overlook what I said when I began 
my response to your question— that I wish the letter had been shared 
with them prior to the time that it came to the Congress. 

Mr. BuADKi^tAs. That doesn't mean anything. Why didn't you do it? 

Mr. Flemming. Because I made a mistake. But, having said that, 
let me also say that twice now in the short period of time I have been 
in office I have had the State directors on aging together with the 
lltjgional i^rogram Directors. I have presented issues for discussion 
ana ha\ e discussed any issues that they desired to take up with me. 

On October 26 I had the second meeting in Denver. This issue did 
come up at that particular time. I told them immediately after the 
meeting that we would see to it that they got copies of this proposed 
letter. At this time, it was a proposed letter. I didn't know when the 
Secretary was going to siijn oft on it. 

Mr. BuADEj^tAs. You didn't? 

Mr. Fr,KMMiXG, No, I didn't know just what date the Secretary was 
going to sign the letter. 
Mr. BiiADEMAs. You did not? 
Mr. FLEAoimo, No, I didn't. Why should I ? 

Mr. BiUDE^rAs. You should because of the fact that the law is very 
specific in inakinff clear the number of days involved for consultatioUj 
and for giving Congress an oppoi-tunitv to disagree, are essential to 
the implementation of any proposed delegation of authority, I should 
have thought that would have been a rather primitive responsibility 
on the part of the Secretary, at least to give you the courtesy of telling 
you when he was signing the letter. 

Mr. Flemming, Mr. Chairman, wait a minute. I knew when he 
signed it. 

Mr. BnAr)E]\tAs. That is not what you told mo a minute ago. 

Mr. FLi^M.Atixo. Yes, I did. I said that I knew when he signed it 
I said that on October 20 I couldn't have predicted just what day he 
was going to sign it. That is what I said. You know that I couldn^t 
picdict it aiul no one el.se in my position could have predicted what 
flay he was going to sign that letter. 

We frankly said to the State executives, "There is such a letter in 
the works and wo will share it with you and we will be happy to have 
your comments on that letter." 

Mr. Bhademas. A ftcr the fact. 

Mr. Flemming. Yes. 

Mr. BuAm:.MAs. That is called *^the new federalism." 
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Mr. Fleaiming. It isn't after the fact because we had no authority 
to put anything into operation, as you youi-self liave pointed out, until 
60 days had passed under the provisions of the law. Thei-efore, we 
were in a position where we could accept their views on it and you 
could accept their views on it. But the provision you put into the law 
insures that a matter of this kind will be put on top of the table and 
will be discussed on its merits in just the way that you are doing at 
the present time. . 

Mr. Brademas. I would like to make the humble suggestion, Dr. 
Flomming, if you are really interested in putting things on top of the 
table, that in a matter of such profound importance as a proposed new 
delegation of administrative authority, it would not have been inap- 
propriate for any fair-minded administrator— and I think you are a 
very fair-mindecl administrator— to have consulted in advance with 
those who have responsibility for assuring the effective implementa- 
tion of some of the Federal moneys. I think that is not an unfair or 
irrational or partisan statement on iriy part. 

That the matter was handled m the way it was done, is, I suggest to 
you, not simply a matter of a mistake or an inadvertency. I think you 
arc much too competent an administrator to let that kind of thing 
happen. . 

I have more questions, many more questions. Please comment on 

what I have said. 

Mr. Flemmino. All I am saying is that the procedure that you 
identified would have been the preferable procedure. I am not arguing 
with you about that. I am just trying to give you the facts as they did 
develop; namely, that there was a discussion of this in a meeting with 
the State executives on October 26 and that we did provide them with 
this so they could have the opportunity of responding to this commit- 
tee or to the Senate committee. I certainly will respect their views. 

[Information requested follows:] 

Dkpahtmknt of Health, Education, and Welfare, 

OFFicK OF THE Skcuetary, 
Washhtoton, February 1974* 
Hon. .louN Rhadbmas, ^ ^ 

Chairman, Select Suhcommittee on EiUicailoiu House of Repreaentatms, TV«s/i- 
inoton, D,C\ 

Deau Mu. CMAtuMAiV: III the hearing before your Subcommittee on the dele- 
gation of authority untlor the Older Americans Act you raised the question of 
consultation with the directors of State Agencies on Aging prior to the sub- 
mission of the proposal for delegation of certain authorities to act to the Regional 
Directors of lloalth, Education, and Welfare. 

At that time I .statwl that I had outlined our plans for the submission of such 
a communication to the Congress at a meeting of the directors of State Agencies 
on Aging which t convoiied In Denver on October 26 and 27, Since then I have 
had members of my staff check with a number of directors of State Agencies 
on Aging to ascertain \\iielher they recollect the matter being discussed at the 
meeting on October 2e> They do have such a recollection. Apparently the director 
of the Maryland Agency on Aging was not in the room at the time this discussion 
took place. Also no one has any recollection of any objections being voiced to the 
proposal as a result of the presentation. 

t discussed the issue in greater detail with the Regional Program Directors on 
Aging at a breakfast meeting on October 27. At that time 1 stated that I would 
provide them with a copy of the Secretary's letter after It had been signed. A 
copy of the letter was sent to the Regional l^rogram Directors on November 13. 
1 was in error In stating that It had been mailed to the directors of the State 
Agencies on Aging. 
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In suniuiiiry, there was consultntlon with the directors of the State Agencies on 
Av:lug. In ivtnispm I hi'lifVf I hat it would Iiave I>t»i'u wist* toliavu iirovided riieni 
with LMiples oi' the pro, ostnl hotter at lliat tiino and InvltcHl tlitMn to suhml*- tlieir 
reac^rlons iwlnv to tlu» thv.i* timt I suiauirted the* proposed lottor to the Secretary. 
In this uiannor I coulil luive shared tlieir fonual repiies witli him before he 
tiaiisndtled a coaiaiuuieation to llie Congress. We must talvo advantage of every 
opportunity to forge a nieaningrul partnersldp with the States lu the field of 
«gi»g. 

I would appreciate it if you would authorize the inclusion of this letter at an 
ai»propriati' i^oint in the transcript of the hearings. 
Very sincerely and cordially yours, 

Arthur S. Flkmmino, 
ComnUs8ioner on Aging, 

Mr. BnAoiarAs. I Imvo a lot more questions. I want to be sure that 
Mr. Quic has a chance to put sonic to you. 
Mr. Quic? ^ 

Mr. Qun:. Tluink you, Mr. Chairman. I was going to get into how 
this whole tlung is going to operate, not whcUicr you should have 
cimsnltod with somebody bcforeliand or not, 

Mr. Bkai)k:st \s. If the gentleman will yield, I think that may have 
somuthing to do with how it operates. 

Mr. QriK. It may be. But there is nothing in the law, at least, that 
says they have to consult with anybody beforehand. They can go and 
do what they want to do before consulting, 

I just want to know the way you are going to handle this. I can 
understand what yon are saying wlion you say the Regional Director 
is in a position to exercise effective leadership in the upper echelons of 
State government. That is why this committee moved the Commis- 
sioner, yourself, to a higher echelon by making it a presidentially 
appointed office. 

13ut now, here, when you delegate out to the Director in the i*egional 
office, one thing that bothers me is that if we had thought that was a 
good idea, it seoms to me we would have given tlie responsibility for 
title III and title VII to the Secretary, rather than to a Commissioner 
on Aging. Wouldn't that be comparable? 

Now, wo decided not to do that and we named a Commissioner in 
this act because wo \vantcd one individual who had this entire respon- 
sibility. We felt that the Secretary had all the problems of social 
services and \velfare and health and education. 
^ Now, that Regional Director out there has those same respon.sibil- 
ties. in fact, if this administration carries through with decentraliisa- 
tion as they planned, that Rogional Director is going to have a great 
deal more authority than he has right now. Congrciis is looking at that 
with plenty of questions. So I don^t know if Jie is ever going to get it 
01* not. 

Why is it wise to have you independent, as you are* within the 
DopartnuMit of HEW and why shouldn't there be a similar situation 
out there in the regional office so that your regional office personnel 
have that type of interrelatcdncss with Mr. Thomas' counterpart and 
Mr. WcMubergor's counterpart in the regional office that you have here 
in Washington with Afr. Thomas and Secretary Weinberger? 

Mr. Fr.K>r:\nxa. Congressman Quie, this is a personal nidgment on 
niy part, obviously. I believe that I can get better results in imple- 
menting title III and title VII if, as the chairman has pointed out, 
there is a feoling of personal responsibility for results in connection 
with title III and title VII, on the pait of the Regional Director* 
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Mr. QuiE. You get better results from the Regional Director than 
from your own proiect ofliccr if you went directly to him? 

Mr. FiJSMMiNO. that is i-ight. That is my best judgment. Secretary 
Thomas indicated some of the reasons for that. I expressed mine m my 
statement. , , , 

First of all, I think you will agree, that under this program author- 
ized by titles III and VII, success is going to depend to a considerable 
degree on the way in which Governors and State agencies on aging 
get back of the program and really go to work to implement it. 

I feel tiiat the regional director is the top official of the Department 
in the region. He is in a stronger position to deal with the Governors 
of the Statas than the i«gioiial program director; you may recall 
that under our regulations under title III, we require the State plan to 
come from the Governor. It can't come from the State agency on aging. 
It has to come from the Governor. He has got to sign off on it. He will 
be held responsible for it. , . , 

Also, as I work in the field of aging, I am very much imi)ressed with 
the resources that are potentially available to provide services to older 
persons in other units of HEW. The adults service titles of the Social 
Security Act are a good illustration of that. 

I think if we are going to give older people the maximum service, 
we have to put ourselves in a position here where we can effectively tie 
together those resources and point them toward some very specihc 
objectives in the field of aging. , i i * 

1 think the regional director can pull these people together and get 
them to agree on the use of resources in such a way as to help older 
people better than anv other official in his office, simply because he is 
the higher official. He is the regional director. It is difficult to per- 
suade persons on the same level to work together. We have certainly 
discovered that in Washington. If you set up interagency committees 
that are made un of people at the same level, they really don t accom- 
plish a great deal. . , . * 
Hut on the other hand if you can put m ns a chairman someone at 
a higher level, you have a chance of accomplishing something. ^ 
So hero the regional director can bring together his aging, his wel- 
fare, his health people and, as Secretary Thomas indicated, at times, 
his education people. I believe he can persuade them to develop some 
action that will utilize resources from all these places. 

I feel that the regional director is really the only person who can 
do that effectively, f don't think he will do it more effectively because 
he believes that the Secretary is holding him pcivon.'illy responsible 
for results. , , , ,. . .1 

Mr. Qmi3. By the same token, the only one who can coordinate the 
various interrelating programs in HEW is the Deputy or the Secre- 
tary. It helps to have a voice in that office dealing through the assistant 
Secretary of Human Development. I rerognize that. _ 

But here is something dill'erent. It is your representative in llie 
regional office; the man answerable to you is the regional director. 
You appoint somebody out there. But he could redclegate out there. 
Here is the difficulty that I see on that. You tell the regional director 
to do something. Now, you have got all kinds of counterparts in 
HEW telling him to do something, too. You have read the Good 
Book. You can't serve more than one master. There is one that is 
higher than all the rest. That is the Secretary. 
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Now, if the Secretary tliinks clifTcrently from yon, then he is going 
to go the way the Secretary is. That is altogether different than if 
the Secretary tliinks diil'erently from yon. You have got a man out 
there who reports directly to yon and then he works out this coordi- 
nation within the office. He goes to Jlr. Thomas and talks to yon. But 
instead he has got a direct line to your man out there who yon are 
sharing with everybody else. 

^ It is just like here in' Congress. Mr. "Radcliff is the staff man work- 
ing here on the committee. I'd hate to have to go to Gerry Ford auu 
say to him : "Now, is it all right if I share a little of Charley Radcliff's 
tune ' because he has to work with the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee and the Ways and Means Committee and the 
Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Brademas. The gentleman may have an opportnnity sooner 
than he knows. 

Mr. QuiE. It seems to me that when you have people whom you 
delegate responsibility to, that man has to be 100-percent responsible. 
Because yon are pic^nng a man that is going to be only one-tenth 
responsible to you. 

Mr. Thomas. Congressman Quie, I recognize the specific problem 
which you have cited. To meet that nroblem, we have proposed to the 
Secretary those objectives we consider the most hnportant activities 
m the aging area for the coming fiscal year. 

The Secretary, then, by his acceptance of these objectives as ones 
that he will personally track, mandates on our part and on the part 
of the regional directors that they will be achieved. 

Therefore, we have established that every other month myself and 
my colleagues meet with the Secretary to tell him where we stand with 
respect to the attainment of those goals and objectives. We tell him 
where we stand on the basis of each region because each regional 
direotor signs the statement saying, "Consistent with vour mandates 
and the mandates of the Secretary, wo will achieve these directives 
over a given period of time." 

In addition, on a monthly basis, the individual directors are re- 
quired to report to ns on where he stands with respect to the attain- 
ment of his objectives. We, in turn, discuss this among ourselves and 
with the Secretary. So in this particular regard he is mandated not 
only to work basically for ns, but he is mandated to achieve goals 
and objectives not only by Dr. Flemming and myself, but by the 
Secretary also. 

lai this way, we insure that the proportionate amount of time and 
respoimjbility that must be devoted to aging is adhered to, and that 
IS the basis of our pi-oposal. It is designed to help older persons in 
both the Administration on Aging and in the Office of Human 
Development, our ambition is to help people and to insure that the 
appropriate services are deliveied. We don't want to rest solely on the 
resources that are available to us. In other words, we hope that in 
addition to the resources that are available from the Administration 
on Aging, the activities of the regional directors will help assure that 
greater units of resources are allocated and directed toward aging. 

Mr. Qt'TB. Dr. Flemming, under this plan, you delegate to the 
rfi£?ional directors responsibilities that you have. The Director of 
USA will be delegating to the regional o'ffices his responsibility. You 
have got the Director of the Office of Child Development al'so and 
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Mr. Thomas. He will be clolegating his responsibilities to tlie regional 
office. Tlie Coininissionev on Education will be doing this. That is an 
awful lot ol delegation in the hands of one man, it seems to me, out 
theve. . 

You see, what we have done here in the legislation ni Congress is 
a different idea. Congress had the idea of a Commission on Aging to 
give visibility and identity to the problems of the aging. 

Your desire to get this to as high as possible a person in the hier- 
archy is commendable. 

On page 7, who is going to approve State plans if this new decen- 
tralization program went into effect? 

Mr. Flemmixo. My point is that if this proposal goes into effect, that 
the regional director will have the authoritv to approve or disapprove 
or work out modifications, for plans under the policies and guide- 
lines and regulations that, as Coinrnissionei , I would establish and 
that he would be acting under the Commissioner's guidelines or regu- 
lations in either approving or modifying or disapproving?. 

If he takes action that a State fe(«ls is unsound, the State can 
appeal to the Commissioner. . . , i 

But my thought is to place responsibility for workmg with the 
Statfs in the field of aging with the regional directors who avc work- 
ing with the States, as you say. in a nmnber of areas on a regular basis. 
I think thoy would be in a better position to negotiate with the Stales, 
within the policies and regulations and the guidelines that are estab- 
lished bv the Commissioner. 

Mr. QiMK. Possibly, if this was all he had to do or there wasn't much 
else he had to do. but HEW is a pretty big operation out there. He can't 
do it all himself. He is going to delegate it to somebody else. So that 
means since he can redelegate, he vedelegates dc wn to the Assistant 
Director for Human Development, and in effect this Assistant Director 
for Human Development is going to decide on who is going to approve 
tliG State budget, and this Director is going to be so busy that he will 
depend on Miat fellow. He has got a program for native American? and 
a number of others. So he has got a great deal to work with. Don t 
you think he might delegate to somebody else that deci-sion on who he 
will depend on to give his recommendation? If you will accept goinfy 
that far, why don't you just have that person down there responsible 
to you rather than responsible to the assistant director of the regional 
office, who is responsible to the director of the regional office, wl.o is 
responsible to you? . i • • 

;Mr. Flkmmixo. What you have just described is m effect what is m 
operation right at the present time. 

ifr. QtriK. Will you deal directly with the 

;Mr. FiiEJorixo. Drawing on my own exiieriences over the yeai's. I 
feel it is very advantageous to have the regional director feel and be- 
lieve and recognize that he has got to accept responsibility for what 
goes into that State plan. I ajrree with you, he is going to have to 
delegate authority because of his other duties and fefiponsibilities. 

Now. in this case, the money has gone to tlie State already under the 
formula incorporated in both titles HI and VII. I feel we would have 
a stronger situation out in the region if we could say to that regional 
director. "Look. I am looking to you to accept responsibility for what 
happens. I will work with you to see that you pt all the help and 
ns.sistance that you need in order to discharge this authority. 
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Mr. QuiE. The chairman was asking yon if yon wonlcl have any 
voice m the hiring. Somebody might ask yon if you have any objec- 
tions. But really, the Secretary has that responsibility. That is the way 
It IS ^ronig to be. Yon aren't going to select the Assistant Director for 
Human Development, either. 

But now you have the total voice in who is going to be your pioiect 
ofhcer out there. 

^fr. FLE:si3nxo. That is right. 

Mr. QuiK. If there is delegation and redclegation, it seems to me you 
lose that. That is signiPeant to me, that you don't hire the person out 
there. 

I really like the plan that you have already developed out there, 
although I think you should come to us and tell us that there are some 
l)cople who aren't directlv responsible who are going to be involved in 
decisionmaking. So I really think there is a great deal of merit to what 
von are tryuig to do here. So before your project officer says OK, you 
know that somebody else is looking at the bigger field out there and 
has also stamped his approval or disapproval on it. Then you can make 
tlie correction. 

But T think it is far superior to this mechanism that you developed 
hore. wliicli I tliink is jroiiig to get out of vour hands after awhile. 
Alaybe you will be so diligent that it won't get out of yoiu- hands. 
Hut, the way human beings are made up. people give up responsibilitv 
so easily. It is the easiest thing to do. I don't want that temptatioli 
to Iw out there where you give that responsibility up to somebody else. 

Mr. TiroMAs. Congressman Qnie, if I mav* respond to that just 
briefly, because it is germane to our whole thinking about the pro- 
grams in human development. I think one of the reasons why we 
are in the Office of the Secretary is because we recognize two things. 
One. we don't have the resources to do all the things for the aging, 
youth, native Americans, and so on, but we are the focal point for the 
concern.s of these groups. 

It it imperative that we be interacting with our counterparts in 
other agencies in the Department. We are saying that the title III 
and VII programs require coordination, making information and 
assistance available and fdling service gaps. If there is in the regional 
office someone on a high enough level who is able to bring the other 
regional officials together, just as Dr. Flemming and T do in Wash- 
ington, to be able to bring their resources and theii- energies to bear 
on tliis narticuhir area, in this case, the aging, we maintain as an 
nccountahility mechanism the fact that the Secretary himself as well 
PS Dr. Flemming and I are continuously monitoring what they are 
(lomg so that they can never abbrogare' their resnonsibility for the 
direct program activity as well as their coordination activity. 

As a i-esult of their interaction on a fairly regular basis with the 
Om-prnoi f;, they are in a position to be able to sav to those Governors, 
*'You are not getting those meals out there as "fast as you should." 
They will take that personal interest. Without that personal interest 
nnd that personal accountability, we are convinced the program would 
not he as effective. 

^fr. Bu.NniofAS. I regret ^-ery much that becaiis'' the House is in 
session and theie are a oouple of bills for which bo^i^ Mr. Quie and I 
have some responsibility, we have to he over tlure to manage them. 
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So we arc Si>i)i{? to lifivc to adiourn the hearings at this point. I 
will make overv oll'ort to see that we schedule another hearing and 
ask von both to come back t(^ give you another opportunity to respond 
to inquiries and present any further statements you may wish to make. 

Did you want to make a final comment ? . xi • 

3Hr. 'Flemmino. I would like to make one final comment on this 
Irttost cxchanffc. I don't want to see tliis matter become overly compli- 
cated by any means. I rocogni/o that Members of Congress, growing 
out of tlieir experiences, may develop some convictions relative to what 
HEW agencies can or cannot do. 

As one who has had administrative responsibility m the past as wel 
as now, I have a good deal of confidence in the role that a regiottftl 
director can play in a program such as this. ^ • . ^ 

Uy only interest, Mr. Chairman and Congressman Quie, is to get 
a setup tliat will get the best results as far as elder persons are con- 
cprned. I believe that this kind of organizational approach will work 
because I have seen it work in the past. 

I will bo delighted to talk to you more about this. I respect the points 
of view you have expressed. 

Mr. BuADE^kfAs. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Quie. Mr. Chairman, I just want to express my ajjreement with 
you that we ought to have further meeting because this is a subject 
that wc can continue on with Dr. Flemming and Mr. Ihomas because 
of tiieir capability as administrators because this is going to go on be- 
vond just older Americans. We want to talk about vocational rehab 
'and decentralization and the whole area of education. 

So I think we are trying to work with you now where we can develop 
a niechanism to make these programs most effective and efficient out 
there in the field. . , ^ , 

You can tell that both the chairman and I have some very grave 
reservations about the way decentralization is being planned here. It 
will be necessary for us to make a decision before those 60 days are 

"'iSrBnADOiAS. I want to add my appreciation to Dr. Flemming and 
Mr. Th nas for putting up with our questions. 

I look .orward to seeing you again in a few weeks. 

Thank you very much. 

AVe will adjourn. . 

[Whereupon, at 1:15 p.m., the hearing adjourned.J 
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WEDNESDAY, TEBRUARY 13, 1974 

House op Representatim3S, 
Select SuBOoatMiTTEE on Eduoatiox 
OP THE (/OMMirrEK ox Education and Lahor, 

Wmhington,, D.C, 

The subcoiuuiittec met at 11 :10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 
2-2G1, Raybm-n House Office Building, Hon. John Brademas (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Representatives Brademas, Peyser, (jrasso, L.ehman, and 

Staff nicmbors present: Jack G. Duncan, counsel, and Martin 
LaVor, minority legislative associate. _ 

Mr. Brademas. The Select Subcommittee on Education will come 
to order for the purpose of hearing testimony on training under title 
IV of the Older Americans Act. » , ♦ » 

I should like to read into the record a letter that I, as chairman of 
the subcommittee, received signed by Senator Church, Senator Uhiicls, 
Senator Williams, and Senator Eagleton and invite your comment m 
writing on it. If you have any comment at this time, of course, we will 
be glad to hear from you as well. 

This is dated February 6, 1974. 

Dear Mf. Chairman: . . 

We accept with appreciation your Invitation to members of the Committee 
on Afflug to participate In the segment of the Select Subcommittees hearing 
on February 18 which will assess the impact of the Admlnlsf ration's cutback of 
funds for training under Title IV, Part A, of the Older Americans Act. We rwog 
nl!!e the ramifications of the adnjlnlstrotlve action and Join with yf" /""^ 
concern about the future of existing aging training programs In meeting the 
demands for trained personnel In the gerontological field. ^ . . . ... ^ 

Lftst .Tune when alerted to the Administration's failure to Include funding 
for aging training In Its budget for FY 74, this committee conducted two days 
of hearings under the chairmanship of Senator Chiles on "Training Needs In 
Gerontology." The conuluslon arising from these hearings was that there Is 
today a severe shortage of trained pofsntmed iu the fieiu of aging ana to dls- 
ooiitlime support for long-term training programs a* thjs t'o"'* 
serious curtailment and In some Instances complete abolition of the training 
programs now functioning within Institutions of higher education. The grants 
these Institutions of higher education were receiving from the Admin stratlon 
on Aging eflabled them to award student stipends, support faculty f «">on8 and 
have dlstlvct courses on aging within the curriculum. Without Federal support 
these niograms would suffer considerable damages as their ability to attract 
students and faculty Interest will diminish with the loss of thelt Administration 

''VwSnl^HiTflits npf'l. the Congress saw lit to appropriate $10 million in the 
T,abor-I113W Appropriations Bill for FY '?4 for training undof the Older Aiiier- 
leans Act. ttpon reviewing the budget for FY 'to. we were shocke<l to «e« 
only has the Adniinlstrabion again failed to Include funding for aging training, 
but hns dhided the $10 tnllllon appropriated for FY •?4 over a two-year iierlod 
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and has desljjnated It HiJeclflcally for short. term trahilnj? jrratits onlv. This will 
mean that loivg-toiun categorical training grants which now sustain existing aging 
train ng programs will be done away with and rt4>Iaeed with only short-term 
train tig courses to train i^rsonnel who will nmn the nniny service prograins for 
the elderly. Although we recognize the need for Whk^j short-tortn training pro- 
grams, we also clearly see the need to etjntlnne the funding for long-term train- 
ing grants which enable aging programs within Institutions of hlglier education 
to maintain a status and distinction within their eurrlculums. It the Adndnlstra- 
tlon succeecls In al>oloshlng long-terni grants. In a few years we will have no one 
witn enough exiK»rtlse to train those who participate In such short4enn programs 
"? Pjwl( ed for under the Adjainlstratlon's budget. The Adnilnlstratlon\s ration- 
ale for discontlnidng the.se long-term programs as tliey phase out all categorical 
training programs Is seriously questioned by the membei^s of our connnltteo. 

As specified muler Title IV of the Older Americans Act, we suggest .that the 
original Intent of the Congrt^ss as stated In the legislation be Implnnen'ted. Title 
ly, lart A, states that the Conunlssloner nniy make grants to institutions of 
higher edueailon, any public or private noni^roflt agency, organlKatlon or such, 
so as i* 

'•(1) To assist In covering the cost of courses of training or study (including 
shirt-term or regidar se.sslon Institutes and other inservlce and preservlce train- 
ing programs). * 

**(2) For establishing and maintaining fellowships to train persons to be 
sui>ervlsors or trainers of persons employ or preparing for employment in the 
llelds related to the purposes of this Act. • 

**(3) For seminars, conferences, sy-jnposlums, and workshops In the field of 
aging Including the conduct of conferences, other ujeetlngs for the punwses of 
laclUtatlng exchange of infornuitlon and stimulating new approaches with resnect 
to activities related to the piu*poses of this Act. * 
M improvement of programs for preparing personnel for careers In 

the Held of aging, including design, develoianent, and evaluation of oxonuHarv 
training programs, introduction of high qimllty and more elfecUve curricula and 
curricula materials. 

"(5) The i>rovlsion of Increased opiwrtunltles for practical experience.** 

1 hese five principles will not be fulfilled If only short-term grants are awarded 
by the Administration on Aging. We see the Admlnlstratlon*s position as an 
obvious and clear-cut violation of the Intent of Congress and we urge that the 
Administration reconsider Its position. 

On behalf of the entire membership of the Committee on Aging we thank you 
for your Invitation and will work with your subcommittee In any way possible 
to see that the congressional Intent Is observed and supported by Administration 
proposals. A *r I. tinwii 

We ask that this letter be Included In the hearing record, as evidence that the 
Committee on Aging and the Subcommittee on Aging stand In definite opposition 
to tlie Adinlnlstratlon*s i)roposal with regards to the funds under Title IV* 

I think the position of my colleagues in the Senate on this matter is 
dear and I would ask you, Dn Flemniing, what thou^jht the adminis- 
tration has given to the matter of aging training programs in the 
future and what can vou say about the kind of problem the Senators 
spoke toj namely, if the support of training specialists in the field of 
agin^ IS terminated, who is going to be conducting the short-term 
training sessions, say, in 6 years* 

Or to put the matter another way, who is going to be training the 
trainers? o » 
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STATEMENT OF ARTHUR S. FLEMMINO, COMMISSIONER ON AGING, * 
DEPARTMEl^r OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY JOAN HUTCHINSON MILLER, DEPUTY ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY FOR LEGISLATION (WELFARE) 

Mr. Flemming. Mr. Chairman, as you suggested just before .you 
read the letter, I would like to have the oppoitunity of considering 
this communication and preparing a reply for inclusion in tlie record. 
It raises policy issues that I would like to pursre within the Depart- 
ment and within the administration. 

I Infoinimtion I'oferred to follows:] 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFAKE, 

Office of tee Secretary, 
Washinoton, April 6, 1071 

(Of&ee of Human Development Administration on Aging) 

Hon. John Brademas, „^ ^, , 

Chairman^ Select Subcommittee on Education, Cofnmittee on Eauoation ma 
Labor, House of Representatives, Washington, B.C. 

Dear Mr. Chairman : At the hearing before your Subcommittee on the pro- 
posed extension of Title VII of the Older Americans Act, you shared with me a 
letter from Senators Frank Church, Lawton Chiles, Harrison Williams, ^nd 
Thomas Bagleton relative to the AdmlnlstraMon's Implementation of Title IV-A 
of the Older Americans Act, and asked that I respond to It for thfi record. 

On April 1, 1 sent a letter, a copy of which I am enclosing with this com- 
munication, to colleges and universities that had received funds from the Admin- 
istration on Aging for the purposes of career education itt gerontology under 
Title V of the Older Americans Act during academic year 1973-74. 

I would appreciate it if you would authorlae the indusion of this letter and 
enclosure at an appropriate l)oint in the transcript of the hearing. 
Very sincerely and cordially yours, 

Arthur S. Fi.E^tMiNo, 
CommisBtoner on Afflnff* 

Enclosure. 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 

Washinotov, D.C\, April i, mi 
(Offloo of liutiiaii Development, Adiuliilsfrntioii on Aging) 

An amount of Title IV-'A Older Americans Act funds lias boon sot aside to 
fund one year continuation grants for exlstlnir career training programs In 
nglug. tn no Instance will It be possible for the Administration on Aging to award 
funds to any one institution In excess of the funds made available for the aca- 
demic year 197B*-t4. There Is no money in the ProsldentV 1975 budget for 
training In aging. The expenditures In 1074--75 will be based on exi)endltui*os 
for the fiscal year 1973-74 and may not be used for program oximnslon* 

Our records «liow that tl.e ainoilnt of money made avalluWe to your Institution 
under Title V for the academic year 1078-74 is ..... 

The emphasis In use of the funds will be on providing support to the existing 
college and university based progranm In gerontology. The money nuiy be used 
for Institutional costs to support existing activities. In the development of pro- 
posals priority consideration should be given by the Institutions to activities 
for wbch support can be obtained In the future from other sources. 
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lusHHUIous may liidiido in (iiclr proposnls rwiuPNts for Hnnpoi-t for stiuloiits 
ImstMl oil neod. The Droiwsnls shoijhl provide for u pwwediu^ iiiuler whlc tl e 
h!w'lT' "^V'i"''**"^ ahl olHcor within the iustitntion iill cert fy tS tl^l s« 
has exhausted opportnuitios for ol>taining support through tlie InstltuK reg - 
mvil llw "li.,", w f T'""'". opiwrtunity grants, scholarships, fel- 

„«i«; IM • fUiDloymeut) and require.; a specified ajwouiit in 

T IV." l^^i""" l>"«'«»i' " of study during tlio aeadeuilc venr 

JDH-iB. In tliis part of the proposal tlie institution can suggest an estimated 
amount with the understaudl.ig that it will not exm-d the aTtual eiSi res 
for tlds purpose under Title V for 1073-74. t.\i«miiuire» 

i.-.H?'l''"K*4''"'?*J'''°^'°'*l!J'* ■'•'"""'^ submitted on Form HEW 008T, Application 
Snnld hpl«Ml^h Programs) by April 22, 1»74. Sis copies 

of f o idmhfi«?.i Hn?."''^ f Research. Demonstrations, and Manpower Resources 
nfflili fo fhi^^«^^^^^^^^ a" 9"^ sJ*"""* to the Regional 

fI?Hm?nn A.u,^ M '^f ^« "^^ ''''^''^^^ commeuts. The Admlnis- 
prior Kmf" 1974 ^'°"ces of Grant Awarded 

(2S)"25h)offl"''''"^ ''^ "<l<lressed to Mrs. Marian Miller at 

Very sincerely and cordially yours, 

Arthur S. Flemmino, 
Oommiagimer m Aging, 
^\\\ BiUDEMAs. Ai-e thei-e any questions on the part of the Senate 
Corinnittee on Aging staff? 

The Chair would like tc consult with Dr. Flemming on the matter 
of three letters from persons associated with the Institute of Applied 
(rcrontology at St. Louis University. 
Thank you. Dr. Flemming. 
^fr. Flemming. Thank you. 

^fr. Brademas. We are next pleased to hear from Mr. Walter M. 
Heuttie, Jr., director of All-University Oerontologv Center at Svra- 
ctise University, and chairman of .the Education Committee of the 
Gerontological Society. 

I understand, Mr. Beattie that you will be accompanied by Wayne 
Va^ioy of the Association for Gerontology in Higher Education and 
codi lector. Institute of Gerontology, University of Michigan and 
AVayno State University. We are pleased to have you with us. 

STATEMENT OF WALTER M. BEATTIE, JR., DIRECTOR, ALL-tTNl. 
VERSITY OERONTOtOaV CENTER, SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, AND 
CHAIRMAN, EDUCATION COMMITTEE, GERONTOLOGICAL SOCIETY : 
ACCOMPANIED BY WAYNE VASEY, ASSOCIATION FOR GERON- 
TOLOGY IN HIGHER EDUCATION, AND CODIRECTOR, INSTITUTE 
OF GERONTOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN AND WAYNE 
STATE UNIVERSITY 

Ml'. BEArriE. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to preface my remarks, I think, because of the impor- 
tance of underscoring that wliile I am testifying for the Gerontological 
Society, this testimony is joined by the key national organisiations in 
the field of aging, the American Association of Retired Persons and 
the Nationa Ketircd Teachers Association and the National Council 
on Aging, also the National Council of Senior Citizens, who support 
what 1 am about to present. 

I am here this morning to bring to the attention of the Congress an 
Gmeigtmcy of crisis proportions confronting universities and colleges 
committed to preparing persons throughout this Nation for careoi'S 
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in the fiold of ugiiifr. Tf this crisis is not resolved in the iinmediate 
ature, chaos will result. Such chaos, in our jndj?ment, is due to the 
decision, apparently made by the Office of Management and Budget, 
to not honor Federal contractmil commitments to several universities 
and eolle<ves and to not honor what in our understanding was congres- 
sional intent in the passage of the Older Americans Comprehensive 
Services Amendments of 197«, especially title IV, and the subsequent 
Labor-HEW appropriations for fiscal year 1974. 

Commitments to faculty, commitments to students and especial I v 
our lon<'- range commitments to the elderly are being destroyed through 
the refusal of the Office of Management and Budget to authorize ex- 
penditures of the $10 million appropriated to continue the present 
proin-anis of education and training in the field of agins^, as well as 
to respond to those institutions ready to develop academic programs 



in aging. , i i< i * 

I particularly wan* to underscore the concerns and pliglit of stu- 
dents. Experience has shewn that through Federal support career deci- 
sions arc not only mad'.% but that students move on to carry out 
responsible leadership roles at the community, State, and Pederal 
levels. Should you wish, 1 can provide documentation as to this point. 
The threat of funding withdrawal at a time when inci-easing nunil3ei*s 
of young persons are moving toward aging as a career choice m a 
number of disciplines and professions is tragic to the student, as well 
as to untold numbers of old persons who, in my iudgment, will be 



better served through personnel appropriately prepared ^yltll knowl- 
edge about aging and how to respond professionally to the needs ot 

older persons. ^ . ^ i • 

The fact that the House Select Subcommittee on Education views 
the crisis confronting the educational programs preparing persons to 
work in gerontological programs of service, research and education 
as sufficiently critical to invite the Senate Special Committee on Aging 
to iointly participate in this hearing is most appreciated by the Geron- 
tolon-icat Society, the national society in aging devoted to research 
and education. 'The society, as you know, is; comprised of a multi- 
disciplinary and professional membership of some 3,400 individuals 
representing the biological, clinical medicine, behavioral, and social 
sciences, as well as the professions concerned with admuustration, 
planning and the delivery of services to older persons. 

I am sure vou are aware, Mr. Ciiairmaii, that by April contracts and 
resources j> re allocated within univorsities to^ssure sound academic 
planning and program responsibilities for the forthcoming year. 
Throno-h the decision of the present administration, universities and 
colleges are caught i" the dilemma of honoring their contractual obli- 
gations to such faculty and students, while at the same time tJie Fed- 
eral Government is not honoring its contractual obligations to insti- 
tutions of higher learning. , . . i„„ 1 
Possibly no field of human and social concern is in more critical need 
of trained qualified manpower at all levels, including the nrofe.ssioiis, 
than is aging. Gerontology is also one of the most vulnerable fields in 
institutions of higher ocliication because of the fact of its receiit de- 
velopment. As society is onlv now becoming aware of the fact of more 
individuals living into the "later years and the increasing impact of 
the numbers of aging on community and national life and priorities, 
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so havo uni\'C'i'si(lc'S only bcffun to reflect this recognition. Tliey have 
just begun to develop academic i«sources and programs to prepare 
persons for pvotessjonal leadership in service planning, admmistra- 
Mon, and delivery. P urther, higher education has only begun to train 
the trainers in gcrontolog.v and to support sorely needed research to 
provide moi-c adeqiintc knowledge about aging per se and the condi- 
tions undoi- winch older persons live in our society. 

(^ronologically, it was not until the late 1960's that small amounts 
of l*ederal dollars weio appropriated for the development of be«nn- 
mng programs in gerontology. One could literally identify on "the 
hngers of ones hmids the numbers of such progi-auis. These were sup- 
ported through the then title V of the Older Americans Act. 

Fol ownig the 1071 White House Conference on Ajiing with the 
attenclant increased public awareness of aging, there was a larger 

^"'I'Sl'^T'' "V'^^' ^ .'"."'"'r ^" P^'Panded programs, particularly 
in 1972. hevei'al universities throughout the Nation made substantial 
commitments ot tlieir own on the basis of contractual coinmitmenfs of 
the t edera Government to support on a 5-year basis the expansion of 
interdisfiphnai'v i.nd disciplinary programs to meet the complex and 
growm^^ manpower needs in the field. 

Within a year the present adniii -'stratiou, ignorini: the veeommenda- 
tions Oi. tlie ^ lute House inference, first determined not to honor its 
contractual coininitinents or to authorize expenditures of nppropri- 

• ioi«"* ""f'l"'"^ '^i'^ ^? considerable national pressure reduced 
in iy<.i ttinded support of univer.sity programs in aging under title V 
to an approximately 50-percent level of the 1972 year. It was, there- 
tore, graltfying to many individuals and groups, who worked to 
aclueve the comprehensive services amendments to the Older Ameri- 
cans .\ct, to see titlelV on education, research, and training included 

«L'l.fT Tr?"?"". ^'^P, Congress of the critical manpower 

shortages in the field of aging and for which, Mr. Chairman, we owe 
you special thanks. 

As the National CounHl on the Aging recommended to the White 
House Conference on Aging : 

f Jph<«'i''lm.i'l^'^'"''"i''r^ osuwIaUy trainwl for serving Hie older person nnd for 
i.«1,^„ research is of n nmRnlfude to require increased fedoml nml state 

S ho-lmJn"JL m"'^.*'^ trainlns-from the parnprofesslonal worldiTit. a 
neUhboiliood leycl t.i those working at the doctoral level ; for In-servlee tmlninc 
proKi-a ins as well as those of a more academic natttre. ''ainmg 

oH.^^ yo» Ifnow, the a(linini5:tt.p.ti„n in early 1978 requcriod no funding 

Sn?. f V°"r>A ?^ Comprehensive Service! 

Amendment to tlie Older Americans Act and it wtis only through con- 

§lTmmr^;^r'*?"'l ") Labor-HEW Appropriation bill that 

JIO million was included. Many prominent national organizations and 
repiesentattves of aeademic programs appeared before the Congress, 
documenting the need for this support. vA,ufeiB>„ , 

On .Tune 19. 1973 I testified, representing 26 university-rclated pro- 
grams prppari i.g studeuKs for careers in the field of aging, on the criti- 
cnj training needs. Tt was. therefore, with much conftcrnation we 
1.^2'^ * 2 the administration was 

f?«r u "mi ^ degree-awarding programs in gerontology 

and that it will restrict the use of appropriated monies for short-tewn 
vVaiwmg, 
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Furtlier, that the 
with approximately . , , . 

ried over for fiscal yoar 10".".. It is shocking .™ - -— . . _ . 

now budget for fiscal year 1975 contains zero dpllai;s f or ti-aimiig in 
the field of aging despite the promises of the administration to older 
pciwis throughout till', conutry of its support of educational and 

iCfocoSon ^ this crisis in regard to its efl«>t upon services and 
programs tor older persons is underscored by the fact that I have been 
i-ccmested by other national orgtiuiziitions, roprosenting memberships 
from national and community voluntary groups througiiout the Nation 
and mass individual membership of persons not only working in the 
field of Aging, but of older persons themselves, to share with you their 
broad conconi and support for the testimony which I bring to you this 
morning. These include Tiiu American Association for Retired Per- 
sons, The National Retii-ed Teachers Association, the National Coun- 
cil on the Aging, of which I am a member of the board of directors, as 
well as serving on the Public Policy Committee, and the National 
Council of Senior (Citizens. Each of these organwations has already 
gone on record requesting Federal support for higher education in 

^^'ln"l9G6^m testimony I pi-esented on the future of long-term trends 
hi aging I suggested the critical need to bridge imivereity programs 
of research and education with service delivery programs at the com- 
munity, State, and regional levels. Through title V of the ori^nal 
Older Americans Act, Syracuse University on the request of the Fed- 
eral Government established a regional mill ti disciplinary center 
serving New York, New Jersey, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 
Substantial university resources were committed on the basis of a 
6-vear contractual agreement with the Administration on Aging, 

'Unfortunately, time for my formal testimony does not permit my 
full sharing of' the positive developments which have occurred oyer 
the past IVo years. Suffice it to say -10 courses are currently being 
offered across the university and that an ongpm^ structure of edu- 
cation, research, and service, including participation by the elderly, 
has occun-ed with each of the States and territories identified above. 
Should time permit 1 will be pleased to share with you the imphca- 
tions of the withdrawal of Federal funding to this university commit- 
ment. For the record I am submitting materials which may shed some 
light on the impact of such programs on students and the elderly, 
as well as on the larger community. » i le * 

In summary. Mr. Chairman, I would like to reqfst, on behalf o^ 
the university and college programs throughout th United fetates 
and the national organizations for whom I am speaking, that the 

^ 7)nc?take every action possible to assure that the 1974 Labor-HEW 
appropriations for fiscal year 1974 of $10 million be allocated for the 
continuation of aging training programs i»i^»\i^'ersities and colleges 
throughout the Nation. It is imperative that such allocations be 
authorized in the immediate future in order that present commitments 
bv universities and colleges are not destroyed. ,t.. t«i.^«. 

'Second, that there be included for fiscal year 1975 m the Labor- 
HEW appropriations continued and expanded fiscal support tor 
training in gerontology. 
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On holuilf of (li(> oi'piniziit ioiis aiul tlip lar^o niiiubor of individimls 
for whom I ani s[)('til<iii,u I wish to oxpross my appreciation to voii" 
the Houso Soloct Subcommittee on Kdm-Jitioii of the C'ommittoo on 
Labor and Edncation. and tlio Special Committee on Aging of the 
SiMuitc for the leadership you have given to assure older persons and 
tlmse who would serve the elderly of responsible Federal connnitnients 
to their well-being. 

^fr. lliuuKMAs. Thank you, M". Beattie. 

^Ir. Vascy. do you think you can summarize your prepared state- 
ment and, without objection, it will be included 'in its entirety in the 
recoi'd. 

^fr. Vaskt. T Avould prefer to do that since much of what T am 
presenting would be repetitious and perhapis not stated as well as 
Mr. Reattie said it. 

1 ain appearing as chairman of the Association for Gerontology 
111 Higher Kducation. u volunteer organization of schools and colleges 
comprised of about .'50 members now. We are deeply grateful for this 
opportunity to he heard. 

r will confine my comments primarily to some specific instances in 
colleges and universities tlirotighout the country that footnote the com- 
nieiits (hat Walter Beattie^ has made. 

I don't wish to be in the position of crying wolf, but I am prepared 
on the basis of communication with members of our association to 
state (hat this present proposed policy by the administration will result 
III the elimination of some programs and serious curtailment in many 
or most of the others. 

i will briefly recount .some of these situations so it will be made more 
clear. The first of these is St. Louis University. I imderstand they have 
in H letter set forth their position. They are in this period of time, 
a shoi't period of time during which they operated, unable to develop 
the hard money budget base they reqiiire for continuing their efforts. 
Ihoy are just now beginning to achieve a position and ability to make 
an impact on the community. I know that impact on the community 
lias been considerable in St. TiOuis and its environments through pro- 
grams that have grown out of our activities. 

^ They have now 20 trainees who are currently involved in a very 
intensive credit certificate and about 200 students who have partici- 
pated in itr semester courses. 

Unless the administration honors its contractual obligations to this 
program, much (rffrhft iirogram, if not all, will have to be discontinued. 

Aluch of the same picture is shown by the University of Nebraska. 
The director of that program. Dr. David Peterson, initiated a program 
on July 1, in72, on the strength of a contract for Federal support. 
J hey enrolled sdulents, employed faculty and stiilT and now, accord- 
nig to the director, the university faces the dismal process, even with 
State funds, which are by no means certain, of cutting back to a frac- 
tion of its present program. 

^ In Utah a consortium of five universities has received a grant efTec- 
tivc in June 1972. The term of this contract is 5 years with the under- 
standing it would he renewable year by year. Now this program had 
been developed after years of very careful planning and involvement 
of community interests. It was not something which developed over- 
night or in response to the immediate availability of fund« They are 
getting excellent support from all of the instittitions participating. 
1 hey are providing training for 76 students. 
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There is a distinct possibility according to tins director that the 
pi-offram will have to l)o dropped if tl\c present contemplated action is 
undertaken. He expressed another concern which I think many ot us 
siuire. You spend so mucli time now struggling for survival and the 
securing of funds just to keep the program going that he isnt having 
the time to provide the leadership to develop an ongoing and ettective 



Federal City College in AVashington, D.C. is another case in point. 
The director of this program, Dr. Clavin Fields, notes how important 
it is for the trainees to have their training in a college or university 
progvam even if under a short-term ostensibly noncredit program, int 
uiembei-s of that ftwnlty conducted a survey in the planning phase ot 
their operation and their survey was designed to determine the atti- 
tudes of prosj)ectivp trainees. This survey mdicatecl that in-service 
training would best be ollered if it included the possibility of earning 
undergraduate or graduate credits. There has to be a place to provide 
these credits if it is to have meaning. . ,i i ^A 

Many of the students in the current program at this college are hold- 
ing volunteer or fuUtime paid jobs while attempting to conuilete asso- 
ciation of arts or bachelor of arts degree requirements in this college. 
In a real sense, the regular institute programs here could be considered, 

as in-service training. , , . , i. ^ : iu„* 

The director of this program declares that it is almost eeitain that 
without Federal grants for program support this institution will cease 
to exist and he calls for continuation and even expansion ot l^ederai 

^^lliave^'dealt largely on some of the newer programs which were 
started with the assurance of Federal assistance. I th'nk there are 
ditferences of degree rather than differences m kind. The University 
of ."^outh Florida faces tlie dismal prospect ot perhaps closing at the 
end of this year if it doesn't receive support, the C enter ot Gerontology 

"*l'kVow\hTS!der Americans Act is not to maintain an educational 
svstom, but we believe the maintenance and development ot an educa- 
tioual resource is vital to the process of successfully carrying out the 
intent of the Older Americans Act. . , , . r\ „ii fi.nan 
Afr. Chairman, I join my colleague in declaring, I hope, all tli^o 
steps will be taken to insure the intended use of funds appropriated 

^^TlVa'nk'vou for this opportunity and T will just close with my sum- 
mary at tl'iis point. 

[{Statement referred to follows :] 

Tfstimony of Wayne Vasby. ro-DiiiECTOB on Behalf of the Associaiion for 
Okkontolooy in HioitEB EbtJCAriON 

1 mil nntienrliiR today as the Olialrman of the Assoelatlon for Gerontology In 
llt^S SIS, a vohintary organf/atlon of more than thirty c.oll^i|ea.id iin^^^ 
vei-sltv hnsPtl centers for research and training In gerontology. Last June m 
■0 leagtte Walter Weattle. appeared on behalf of the A^^oolatlott, hefor« he 
tl S. senate Special OonitnlWee m Aging, to exi>res« mir eonwrn over the de<i slon 
o the National A^inlnMi'atlon to terminate all f>^»n<n« j'^ f""^^*''.^^^^^^ 
and to reduce support for faculty hy m% under the Adinlnlstratlon on Aging 
traliiing 1 •ognims hi 10?8. Wp were dwply gratified and ai.preclntlve when the 
aiK^^^^^ $10 million for fiscal 1074 for training as provided under 
Title IV. Section A of the Older Americans Act as amended. 
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It Is tnw umliM'srantlhiK Wint the Hear Uxtmt of tin* (\)nj;ress lu this vonr'.s 
appropriation was to provide Federal fuiidH to suppcn^t th(» colleges mid universl. 
ties ill tlieir efforts to coiitintie their programs and to improve their capabilities 
n tliU? relatively new and important fluid of human services. Now. we understand, 
the Dei)avtmeiit of Health, Education, and Welfare is planning to exclude from 
supijort all degree granting programs la gerontology. We have been informed 
further that all of the funds so appropriated are to he used for short-term, non- 
oi edlt training. We view this prospect with dismay. 

We are Just beginning to develop a body of knowledge and experience in adng 
in many Institutions of higher education, Since 1966. when Federal support for 
gerontology programs under the Older Americans Act was initiated, a number 
of progranis have been developed In colleges and universities throughout the 
country. Federal support has been crucial to this development. Gerontology pro- 
grams are just beginning to be accepted as components in hii^er education We 
iielieve that the withdrtt\ al of support for degree granting programs would 
have (llsastroas consequences for the future of gerontological education and 
would turn back the clock in this field. Xot only would degree granting progranis 
be threatened: short term training would be severely impaired in quality and 
effectiveness. We need to strengthen the capacity of unlveisiUos and colleges 
throughout this country to provide trained manpower for human services, and 
to help to piepare men and women for future leadership In this field. We accent 
the obligation to help to upgrade the skills of those now administering and pro- 
viding services to the elderly by offering short-term non-credit training. 

In the past wi»eks we liave canvassed the various centers of geront^logv to 
assess the immediate as well as the long-run consequences of curtailment of 
support to universities and colleges for gerontological education in 1974. The 
experience of 1973 has given us .some significant clues as to what is In store 
unless there is a drastic slilft In Federal administrative poller. While you mnv 
be familiar with much of this recent history, I would, nevertheless! like to 
allude to some of It in order to provide a background for my comments on the 
effects of this Impending policy. I begin by stating that the universities and 
colleges have already .served an apprenticeship of deprivation. 

Last year's notice of the administration's intent to reduce and subsequent! v 
to terminate training grants in gerontology came without warning and allowed 
no time for adjustment of plans. It was a severe blow to a number of programs 
which had first received Federal support In the 1973 fiscal year. The older pro. 
grams also severely felt the blow. Tliey had already nmde their plans for the 
following year and had iticurred obligations to faculty and students. 

But perhaps. t)ic saddest part of the picture is the apparent disregard of the 
tremendous surge of interest In aging on the part of many graduate and under- 
graduate students on many campu.ses. All Institutions report the ^ame 
phenomenon of increased interest and demand from students. It is most encourag- 
ing that so many career oriented students are beginning to recognize the po.ssI- 
Wlities in services to the elderiy. This was not true a few years ago. Reports 
Show as high as fivefold enrollment increases in the longer established programs, 
and a rapid development of student interest In the newer ones. A question might 
logically be raised as to why, with this Interest the institutions couldn^t niak'- 
Up for the lost Federal support. This is not po.<isiWe. TTniversItlcs and college*! 
throughout the country are feeling the financial pinch, as increased costs out- 
strip resources. Olden long established areas of study are struggling to maintain 
themselves. A relative newcomer to higher education, like gerontology. Is not In 
a favorable position to demand reallocation of scarce resources from universities 
struggling to maintain their programs. 

Tender these circum^jfances. attracting more and more students is not an 
unmixed hle.^.sing. since faculty support, physical facilities, and administrative 
4^nd secretarial staff are put under severe overioad. 

T do not wish to be in a position of crying "wolf.** but I am prepared, on the 
basis of commiinication with members of our Association, to state that what 
IS now proposed by the Administration will result In the elimination of some 
programs, and serious curtailment in many or even most of the others. Following 
2!^^^*"^^' th6S6 situations. Th^se ate not unusual or atypical instances. I 
begin vdttx sotne of the programs which were started recently with the oon* 
tractual comndtment of continued support before recent changes in Federal 
fldmiuistrattve trolley governinrf support. 

ft^ ^H^^ University. In December, 1972, this university 

received notice of an award of a five-year grant, to be effective in July, 1978. 
The letter of award was received from the Commissioner of Aging. On the 
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strength of this contract, tho rnlversUy recruited staff, announced its prosranj, 
and admitted students. In May, 1073, a statement was received from the Asso- 
ciate Commissioner of Health, EdncatUMi, and Welfare In Region VII, In Kansas 
City, to the effect that the award coukl only be for one year at that time. But, 
by th6n, the appointments to faculty uud staflr had been made, and tralneesiiliis 
had been awarded. In November this same University received olficlal notlftca- 
tlon that there would be no future support after June, 1074, 

In this short period of time, St Louis University has not been ahlo to develop 
the hard money budget base which Is so necessary before Federal support can 
be withdrawn without extremely damaging consequences for such a program. 
This Is the only Institute of Its kind In the State of Missouri. It Is just now 
adilevlng a position of ability to make an Impact ; for a relatively short ur 
this Impact has been considerable In the St. Louis community and its envlr 
through programs growing out of Its Interdisciplinary and multldlsclplli 
base. As a brand new Institute It has. In addition to 20 trainees who are cur- 
rently Involved In a very intensive credit certificate program, approximately 
200 students who have participated In Its stnuoster courses. Unless thv National 
Administration honors Its contractual obligation to this program, much if not 
all of it will be discontinued. _ ^ . 

The University of Nebraska Is another Midwestern institution which, on the 
strength of a contract for Federal support, recently initiated a program. This 
program was approved on July 1, 1972, with the understanding that the term 
of support was seven years. Again, students were enrolled and faculty and staff 
members were employed. Now, with the prospect of curtailed support, the uni- 
versity Is attempting to secure some support to maintain the core of the program. 
There Is no certainty that necessary funds will be forthcoming In this period 
of competition for scare university resources. Even If It is, it will be at a vastly 
reduced level and at a severe cost to the programs for older people in that State 

*°fn m^h^a consortium of five universities, including Utah State, Weber State 
College, the University of Utah, Brlgham Young University, and Southern Utah 
State College, received a grant In June, 1072. The term of the contract for this 
program was five years, renewable year by year. It should be pointed out that 
years of planning and development of community interest had gone into the 
application which attracted this grant. 

The Director of this program States that they are receiving excellent support 
from administrations and faculty members In all five of the Institutions. They 
are not only providing training for 75 students, but are also moving rapidly in 
the direction of developing interdisciplinary research— research. In his ^ords, 
"that Is relevant to the goals and objectives of Congress and the Administration* 

What will happen if Federal support for this program Is discontinued? There 
Is a distinct possibility that the program would have to be dropped. 

The Director expressed another Important concern. He finds himself spend- 
ing most of his time tidying to find funds for survival. He feels deeply committed 
to the students In graduate and undergraduate studies Who are currently enrolled. 
He would like to utilize his time and energy In Improving the educational pi^a- 
gram. Even if he achieves at least partial restoration of support, it will be 
fragmented and secured at tremendous cost to the momentum and to the future 
of this program. ^ , , , ^ ^. , v....fu 

This center has also l>een .serving institutions of higher edttcatlon In North 
Dakota, Montana, and Wyonilnjr, and has hoen involved with some In Colorado. 
Reduction or curtMllment of thU program will have eitects over this wide iirea. 

The Director of fhe pi'ograni of Federal City Cr^llege \n ^\ashlngton, D.t., 
notes how Imporbint It Is to the trainees to have their training In a college or 
university program. Members of that factilty conducted a survey, daring the 
planning phase* which showed that In-servlce training of im^om working with 
the elderly would best he offennl if it Included a possibility (»r earning niuler- 
graduate uc graduate credits. Many black employees particularly ext>n»«sed the 
need to have training count toward a degree. Many of the students in tho current 
program at this college are now holditig ftill-tlme paid or voltinteer .lobs while 
attempting to complete As.<oclnt.lon of Arts or Bachelor of Arts degree recjUlre- 
ments. In a real senm*. the regular Institute programs here could be considered 
as In-servlce training. ^ , . 

Without such an academic base, dechires the Director <>t this progratn. in* 
service and short-term training would lose li« attractiveness to the trainees, 
the trainers would be out of touch with development and research results in 
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gi»rouro.oftv. ,111(1 tlioi'<> WfniUl lie no base of -sfaflP niul afiulpnt mippopt for pliiiinlMg 
ana flsslst.iiijj cfHiHimiilt.v (IciiioiiatratliMi itrajfctti, outreach and technical asxlst- 
au«Je, as is now Inclndetl In their program. 

„ Hi® I^lr<H;tor Rrte-s on to state that it Is almost certain that without Federal 
grants for projrrn.m stipport tliis Institute will cetm to exist. He calls for con- 
Mnuatilon, and oven expansion, of Fwleral assistance. 

♦niiili'^M ^''^ l>''"Brn.nis. The older ones are also 

feenuK the piudi in a cnu-ial wa.v. One of the oldest, the center at the University 
of Soiitli Horida at raiupa. Is faewl with the prospect of clOHinf? Its doors at tJie 
end of this fiscal year. Many other.s. wliHe not facing .sneh a drastic f«te as this, 
are going to have to make critical cuts iu their programs. Vlrtnally all report a 
stepiMHi-iip demand and a growing interest in aging. 

I served for more than three years on the Administration on Aging's ortglnal 
Advisory Committee on IValnlng. As a committee, we passed on applications 
for the earlier grants in gerontolog)-. From this exiJerlence I know what an 
HiKlerdeyeloped flpld in higher education gerontology was in 15)65. Withont the 
stinuilatlon of Federal grants, many of these programs would not even exist 
r«.mL« '""'^ "».vH>lng like the scope and finality that they now 
pioMde. u we hw the gains that we have made hi education in aging. If we 
allow the structure of education to he seriously weakened, we face the dismal 
ViT r^n"^ ^'^'l'^ rehulldlng in the future, even to regain lost capacity 

Meanwhile the fi«niands on the field will he Increasing 
„i."\n"f? ^1 program in which T am employed. Both at the Uidver.slty 

of Michigan and at Wayne State I nlverslty, training funds have enabled us to 
develop und to Improve degree programs in a numl)er of disciplines. These funds 
have enabled us to bidld a curricuhnn in gerontology which permits graduate 
and undergraduate students to focus on the particular conditions and problems 
of older people, ujid the effects of the process of aging on the lives of all of ns. 
Onr enrollment of full time graduate students at Michigan committed to geron- 
vnnn^ T '"^'■''"^^tl ^" than 100 in the current year. 

„!„ i«f r?'"" «t"''-V *n the various disciplines 

aie iMcrr'asing. in addition, we have condiicted an extensive program of both long 
an« .short-terni non-degree training for jtermm seeking training In particular 
sMils. and we have been able to engage iu research in a number of areas pertinent 
to aging and the aged. 

nJ?!.?**/ r^"" 'A"' 1" that we will go out of business as the result of thl.^ 
conteniplnted action of the Administration, .since as one of the older Institutes 
\\e have developed fmtdlng from other public as well as private sources. But I 
1 ."'^ ^'"'^ to cut back on what we can provide students, 

1 . i«cf«^' '"^■''.tu tlie number of students served. I would say that in 

our ln.stance. as with other of the comparatively "older" centers, the difference 
is one of degree of deprivation rather than of kind. 

ntm/lli f i''"^ t'"!:''f P the Older Americans Act and of training funds 
api ropriated inider that Act Is not to maintain an educational sy.stem; b«t the 
ninintenance and development of an educational resource is vital to the proispect 
of sMcoes.sfnlly carrying out the intent of the Older Americans Act. The case can 
be sununariised as follows i 

in VJSoldj.\^ •"*^'*^*'t supporting ongoing higher education 

'JtZu!^ uVhy. }**"'^ loug-tem 

education In degree progranisjind .>hwrt-terni training In colleges and universities. 

. f."'^"?? ^? '"^'^c." continuing Institutional structure for the provision 
of eduoatiou and tralnln«. student mimrt to provide a nmrket system for edti- 
wtirai i.s ,itteriy uieaningle.-»s uules.s there is a marketplace available to them. 
fi.«\-nH,'!?i'i'V''*' i-apadty for training in the universities at the very time that 
the National Oovomniont Is Increasing Its su!>port of services and programs to 
the elderly seems highly Inconsistent with National purpose. 
ni.o .lllfrh.+l!!/i."" "•'t^pasury Steps will be taken to in.sure Hie intended u.se of funds 
appio )rlatefl for train iig. The lusMtutloiis rftpre.seutod hert> are readv and willing 
" .f 1 l*^ f'pst po.s.sibie use of this support, to meet the manpower needs of the 
held, and to continue to give their attention to the development of better and 
more effective means of training. 

As centers of gerontology began to develop a comparatively .short time ago, 
there was relatively little knowledge In maiiy aspects of gerontology. There waa 
not enough knowledge of aging as both a product of time and as a process shared 

"t,"'' l^wo^'leflBe of the nature of the environmental 
support system, llie standard cliche that we are "a youth oriented culture" mi 
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clrnmntlriiUy true mul to fl law extent still is. Out health care sysjem is pri- 
mttrlly .lesigned for the acutely ill. The nature of the envlronmeutal supiort 
system iu similarly mucli hetter dosiguwl for the needs of the younger Peo^le t 
for eiders. Tlie traiiaiwrtatlon system and access to serv ces, the design of ( Weil- 
Inc units, the iMittern of housing development, are related primarily and haslcally 
to the life .styles of younger, more vigorous adults and tlieir children. We are 3«8t 
tieginning to develoi. some answers to the need to adapt many f^'if'^es of o.^Jf 
society so tlmt they make appropriate demands ou the capacities f t ie el/ler ly- 
We are (M^covei'lng slgulflcantly, the fact fliat the elderly, for a l of the i- declln- 
ing DiiVHloal capacities, are capahle of coirtlnuing to mal;e a rich cmitril.uHon to 
society If opiwrtuulties are afforded tliem. We need now more than ewr to con- 
tinue the efforts of our universities and colleges to provide njore iuforination. 
tlirouKh well designed research, to work with community agencies in both Uevei- 
oplng and using Informatlou about aging, and tu train people wlio are capable 
of effectively administering, coordinating, and directly providing liuman services 
for the elderly. 

Mr. Bh,\demas. Thank you, gentlemen, for vei-y thoughtful state- 
ments which I think you have aheady observed have won very broad 
support in the Senate Committee on Aging. I am sure, at least speak- 
ing for myself, that you will find a sympathetic attitude toward the 
pouits you have made here on the part of members of this sub- 
committee. , , , 

I wonder, Mr. Beattie, if you conld comment on how your own 
institution would likely be affected given the absence of long-term 
training giontw and how supportive will the .short-term or in-s«rvice 
grants that you might recenve be? * „ 

Mr. Beattie. Yes, sir, we have funding for short-term training 
through the Administration on Aging. We will be dealing with the 
training of area agency staff and developing a long-range plan tor 
State and Federal persons in this area. Wo are very pleased with 
this opportr.nity. We do not feel, however, that \\e could provide this 
without the broader support throughout the entire university. 

Our progiam is to build the university to a ^nng and not to build 
a center just for aging isolated from the university. Witliout the 
funding, while we will continue to exist through commitments ot our 
imivers^tv, such commitments are being competed for with the older, 
more tratlitional .schools which are also facmg Federal i^olicies of 
cutback in degree programs, as I am sure you are aware. 

So aging is the most vulnerable of all the progi ams, and our pro- 
gram, as f indicated, began only U/? years ago. Because we serve the 
region, we are verv highly involved in the delive.ry programs. We hnd 
our students are quite involved in title VII and the emerging area 
agency programs. We see this being withdrawn if support to the 
students is withdrawn. We see a very critical question as to how we 
can build what we think has to be a long-range coinmitniont in the 
iiniviifsity tlis'or.gli what was to us to have been at least a o-year 
commitment on the part of the Federal Government. 

Uv. BhADEMAs. Mv. Vasey, perhaps you could give us your genei;ali- 
Kation on the future of gerontology and aging programs in the V»ited 
vSttttes generally if the administration is successful in terminating ail 
support foi- long-term training of pi-ograms? 

Ml'. Vasky. t think that the loss of this sti-ucture, this loss of this 
academic base for providing training, education, and I'eseiirch, if it 
is demolished now, it will require a long time to rebuild. I think it is 
going to be a serious loss to the content, it is going to stop progress 
in aging, it is going to cut out development Just at a critical time in 
history and I think it is a vei-y, very grave outlook, 
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Mr. Bkauemas. I must say, as both of you may be aware, that mem- 
hevs of this siibcouimittee wore mightily and favorably impressed by a 
visit wc paid to one of your sister institutions, the Ethel Percy Andrews 
Center of Gerontology at the University of iSouthorn California, 
wliere we conducted a full day of hearings in order to get from both 
f aculty and students some picture of what that center was doing in the 
field of both training and research in training and gerontology. It 
was one of the most exciting and substantive days our committee spent 
in dealing with this program. 

I would be most distressed to see that we would not only be not ex- 
panding the number and ciuality of such centei's but that, w'ith tlie kind 
of cutoff of long-term training moneys being proposed by the adminis- 
tration, that we would be retreating from that enormously valuable 
work. So I am very grateful to both of you for having come and given 
us the benefit of your testimony on this important issue. 

The committee is adjourned subject to the call of the Chair. 

[The material for the record follows :] 

Dkpaktmknt ok Health, PIducatiox, and Wklfark, 

OmCE OF THE SlSCRETARY, 

Washington^ D^O.^ January 5, 1974. 

lion. John Bbadkmas, 

Chairman, House Select 8ubcomm4itee on EduoatUmf Souse of BepreBmtaHf>e9» 

Washington^ D.O. 

Dkak Mii, CHATRXf AN : Enclosed per your request are three charts showing past, 
current and proposed relationships between the Commissioner on Aging and the 
Kei^ioual Offices of the Department of HeaUh. Education, and Welfare. Regional 
Offices have not been given any delegation to act under Section 308 of Title III, 
TlMo IV and the 1% evahiation funds. 

The charts are composed of a standard organization chart depicting normal 
organizational relationships of the units involved, upon which a colored line has 
been superimposed to show the relationships under delegations of authority to 
act. 

I trust these charts will be helpful In clarifying our proposed delegations. We 
shall 1)9 happy to provide any further clariflcations as reriuimt. 
Sincerely, 

iStanlky B. Thomas, 
Assistant Seoretary fo^* Human Development 

Enclosures, 
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DkPABTMRNT of IlBAtTH, EDUCATIO^', AND WEL^'AKE, 

OFFKihi OP THK SM'KKTAKY, 

WaHhInfjton, DA\, Fehrmry 19, /.or^ 

Hon. Joiix Bhadkmas. 

Chalmajt, Hohhp iKelect ^uhcommlitec on EitHmtioH, JJouae of Rvprescnfatires, 
Washinffton, D,0. 

DKAtt Mu. Ciiaiuman: At your hojirliiff on DemnluT 4 I'olntlvo to tho lu'o- 
posod rtolppntlon of nnthorlMos to net to HoKlonnl Directors of tho Dcpartniont 
of Henlth, Ktliicatlon, nnd Welfare you nsked for blographionl Informntlon about 
HEW Re^Tloiial Directors, HKW Assistant ReKlonnI Directors for Unman De- 
velopment, and HEW UeKlonal Projjrain Directors on AkImk. 

Jm aeeord witli yonr request, I am eneiosin« this Infornuition for inclusi(ni in 
the record of tlie hearing. 

Very sincerely and cordially yours, 

^ CommlsHhnvr on Af/hifh 

Enclosures. 

rnOW REGIONAL DIRECTORS 

Rkunkr L. Behnstktn. Rkcio.vai. DtH^:rr()I^ Rkgiox D. T\S. Dkpautmknt of 
IIkalth, Education, and Welfare 

Rernice L. Bernstein i»as served as re^rional director of tlje T'.S, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare since January, um. Tlie region includes tlu? 
States of New Yuvk nnd New Jersey and also Puerto Rico and the Vir^Mn Islands, 
coui|)risinK aliout 80 million people. 

»She is the Secretary's representative for the rcKloii, In this capacity, slie is 
responsibh* for providing lendcrsldp, coordiimtion, K«Mieral administrative super- 
vision, ami evaluation of department-wide pro^crams In tlu» region, as well as the 
proKrjinis admlMlstered tlinniirh tiu» Health Services and Mental Health Admin- 
istration. Social Security AdminL^tration, Office of Education. Social and R(»* 
habilltation Service, the Office of Child Development, and the Food and Druj? 
Administration. 

Prior to her current appointment, Mrs, Bernstein was regional attorney in 
tile New Y(U'I< regional office from 11)47-05. During this time, slie was honlu-ed 
with the Department's Distlngulslied Service Award in 1008. 

From l\m to 11>47. Mrs. Bernstein served in Washington. Her princijial posts 
there were: assistant solicitor of the i;.S. Department of Labor (1045-47). 
a.s.sociate K(^neral coun.sd of the War Manpower Commission (ll)42-4o), and 
asslf;tapt general counsel of tiie Federal Security Apency (11)38-42). 

Mrs, Bernstein received her law degree at the University of Wisconsin Law 
School in 11)82, and her bachelor's degree at the university two years earlier. 

A Midwesterner, slie was born tlie daughter of Charles and Fanny Lotwin 
(botii m)w deceased) in Menomonie. Wise, on November 20, 11)08. 

Mrs. Bernstein lives In Great Neck, L.L, and Is married to Bermirc^ Bernstein, 
who practices law in New York City. She has three grown daughters. 

May 12, 1072, 



OouuAM tf. Black, Ju.. RKotoxAi. DntEcToa. Region IH, U.S. DKPAnTMENr op 

llEAtTtt, EnUCATtON, AN!) WEI^AUE 

Oorimm L. Black, Jr., as the Secretary*s representative, provides leadership^ 
C4M>r(UnMti(in. evahiatb)n. and general administrative supervision to the Depart- 
ments r(»giounl activities. 

It is his dtity to keep currently lnfornu»d on major developiaents In the health, 
education, atid welfare fields, natloimlly as well as within tiie jurisdictions serv- 
iced by the region. Carrying (uit his dntle.s. tlie Reglomd Director luwssarily 
nnist maintain close relntlonshli»fi with Governors and otiier kev officials of tli'o 
states and local govermuents, and with toi) officials of the Dei)artment's central 
office. 

Prior to coming to the Department of Health, Kducatloti, and Welfare* he wa« 
a vice i)resident of the (^anmunlty and School food Services Division for ABA 
Services. Inc.. Philadelphia, Peinisylvaida. 

During a 27 year Army career he rose from private to colonel. Mr. Black served 
a?* fhief of tlie Pers(uuiel Services l)ivisi(ui for the Deiaity fMHef of Stafl^ ()f 
Per-oimel at the Pentagon. He was responsible for policies and procedures affect- 
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Iiiu NV(irUl^w!(le uionilts wvlfan^ of S(»rvleomon uiul their dopeiirti^tits and the $40 
uiUIIiMi Army welfare fuiicl. lie was also chh^f of the AllUtary Mission o 
J.iberia, tauglit military science anil trained inductees. He is a veteran of Woria 
War U ami the Korea u War. , t , . ^ . i iw 

Mr. and Mrs. BlacK have three grown children; a married daughter who lives 
in lUitYalo, N.V., and two sons. Both sons are regular officers In the U.S. Anny. 

l iMin his retlroment, he was uward<*U the Legion of -Merit Medal, one ol the 
Arniv's highest awards ls.sned upon authority of the President, lie was also 
awaiWd the Bnm/e Star and a Purple lleart. , ^...i . i i vh»w 

A native of Chicago, Black left Howard University In 1941 to Join the Army 
Air Corps. He earned Ills degree ID years later under Operation Boot:'trai) at the 

University of Onaiha. ^ , i m i.. 

Mr. Black Is vitally Interested In connnuidty affairs. Le has served as Lhalr- 
nuin 0** the Board of Directors of the Philadelphia Model Cities, Comnumlty 
Knnndatlon: a board meailier ut the Phllad'4iihla Urlmn Coalition; hoard mem- 
ber of the Phlladeliailu Tribune Charities, Inc. ; a former Chalrnmn of the Eco. 
nomlc Development and Employment Connnlttee; Philadelphia Urban League; a 
mendier of the Anna'lcan Society of Personnel Administration; the Crime Com* 
misshai of Phlhulelphla : Interested Negmes, Inc.; the Rotary Club; the Locust 
Club; the Philadelphia Fellowship Conuulsslon; the Howard University Alumni 
Club: Kappa Ali»ha I'sl, Fraternity, and nmny other civic and social service 
orga al'/atlons. 

Fkank J. GBOSCHEtLK; BS, MA, LHD 

Fnmk J Oro.sc*helle. a native of Kentucky. Is Regional Director of Region IV, 
U S Department of Health, Kdncatlon, and Welfare with headquarters In Atlanta* 
lie is ^e^ponslbl(» for all HKW pnigrams la Alabanni, Fhu'lda, Georgia, Kentucky. 
Mississippi, North Carolina. South Carolina, and Tennessee. . * , ^ 

Frank Oroschelle svas educated In the public schools of Somerset, Kentucky 
and received his Bachelor of Science degree from Western Kentucky UnlversKv* 
al Bowling Oreen. lie earned a Master of Arts degree from the University of 
Xehraska at Lincoln. In January 1071, f(»r "achievements In government service, 
outstanding leadershlii In civic, educational, and religious affairs, and distln- 
unhhed service to Ills fellow man thrcmgh special responsibilities la Appalachla, 
lie was awarded the Honorary Doctor of Hanmne Letters degree at Union College 

^^Y)r^(\v^^^^^^ was a Plntorm Leader, and later Oouuwny Commander, with 
an armorcil dlvlsbai In Korea. Between 11)51) and 11)02. he was a guest lecturer at 
Ciioong Nam Provincial t^nlverslty and Taejon College. He also served as Di- 
reHor of the Korea Clirlstlan Academy. . t . ^ ^ ^ 

The Regional Director went from Korea to Ohio as Asslstniit Director of 
Retrlonai Sttulles. TrUConnty Planning Craamisslon at Akron. From 1908 to lOCo, 
iie was Assistant Director of Plamdng for the State of Ohio and was also the 
Otilo Representative to the Atfpnluf'iii^n Regional Coannlsslon. ITm liecame the 
State's Director of Planning In 196o and remained In that pcsltlon until his 
return to Ills native Kentucky. ^ . , * 

Prior to joining HtCW. Dr. Oroschelle was Administrator of the Kentucky 
Prfjgram Develoiunent Office for three years, and slmidtaneoasly, was a Special 
Assistant tci the Oovernor of the Commonwealth. . . , . 

Dr Oroschclle's (^areer has spanned the working levels of local, state, and 
Federal government. Ills public servlc(» has been highlighted with many contribu- 
tions. Including bis writings and ptibllcatloas. all directed to Imiuwlng the quality 
and efficiency r^i goverinnent. 

BtoouAenv ot* RtrttAun K. Frikdman 

B«»rn. Demnber 10, 102i>, Chicago. Tllliuds. 

Attended Chicago PubHo Oraiinnar Schools: graduated from Harvard School 
for Roys, Chicago. Illinois. IMT: graduated from nrlnnell (Vdlege, Grlmiell, 
Iowa. 1047. A.tt. degree with Honors In l^^conomlcs. 

Flr?5tLt. In United States Air Ff>rcefr<an10r)1^105B. 

Ora(hiated from Xorthwestern Unlvei*slty Law School. 10d5, T.D. 

Partner In the Law Firm, Goldberg, Levlnson. Komle and Friedman, Chicago, 

'"iK?wa.s De^^^ Candidate, U.S. Congress. Fourth Congressional District, 
Illinois. 
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, J-i*'"'"'**^"*"*'" AHHlHtiinr fo Illinois State TreaHurcr, Josuph D. Loliinan, 1950- 

Six>cial Assistant to tho Attorney General State of Illinois, 1061 (Loglslatlve 
liaison, organized Consumer Frand Bureau ) , 

KKH-'lOOt)* First Assistant Attorney General. State of Illinois, 

1M9. appointed SixKJlal Federal Commissioner, IJ,S, District Court, Northern 
Illinois, to hoar Chicago Ward He-apportionment case. 1009, 

196^.1&70, Executive Director, Better Governniont Association, Ohlongo. 
Illinois. 

1071, Republlpi;ii Candidate for Mayor, City of Chicago. 

Biographical Data op Howard D, McMauan 

Address : 5708 Wonder Drive. Ft, Wortli, Texas 701S3. 

IlomePhoiie; (817) 202-38fi0, 

Office Phone (Dallas) ; (214) 741W1306. 

Date of Birth : July 11, 1»30. 

Wife; Myrtle. 

Children ; Dehorah, 16 ; Brenda, 14 ; Michael, 11. 

PROFESSIONAt BACKGROUND 

Regional Dtreotor, Region VL Deimrtment of Health, Education and Wetfai% 
Suite 904, Commerce, Dallas, Texas 7S208, 
The Regional Director is responsible for the overall administration of all 
programs of the Department and the supervision and coordination of 3,000 em- 
ployees throughout this Region of five states^-^Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma and Texas. The Regional Director is the representative In the Region 
of the Secretary of HEW. and has general administrative supervision over the 
distribution and monitoring of use of $4,6 billion in the flve-state area. 

V laiman, Southwest Federal Regiotml Oouncll^Apimhifcd hp President Vixon 
February 10, jm (additional duty to Regional Dlrectwship, IIBW), 
Regional Councils are Interdepartmental groups comprised of the department 
heads of the 7 major domestic grant making agencies In each of the 10 federal 
regions. Tlie councils have been established to coordinate programs that cross 
departmental lines and to plan Intergovernmental policy and programs for more 
efficiency and better service to the public. The councils work with state and local 
general purpose governments. Chairman McMahan, serving at the pleasure of 
the President In conjunction with his regular position as HEW Regional Direc- 
tor, directs a full-time interdepartmental staff in the council's day-to-day 
operation. 

City Mamg^, Fort Worth, Tewas-^Appointed by City Council May 1, im^ 
Resigned March 5, im to accept position of Regional Director, HEW, effec^ 
tive March IS, 1971. 

The Oty Manager of Fort Worth is the chief administrative officer of the 
City. He supervises approximately 3,800 employees and is responsible, under the 
direction of the City Council, for the preparation and administration of an an- 
nual budget of over $60,000,000. 

January me^Mwy 1961---Direetor of Finance, Ft. Worth, ferns 

The Director of Finance is the Chief Fiscal officer of the City of Ft. Worth and 
reports directly to the City Manager. Special assignments as Finance Director 
included the preparation of the flve-year Capital Improvement Program, prepara. 
t on of an analysis of Fort Worth's economy that was partially responsible for 
the upgrading of the City's credit rating from "A" to "Aa" by Moody's investor 
Service, and the supervision of land acquisition for the Regional Airport. 
June m^anuary m6--0ity Mmagcr, Littleton, Ootorado 
^ City of Littleton is a suburb of Denver with a population of approilmately 

lf(yveinber iOSd-Jum 106i-^Dimtor of Finance and Record, Boutder, Colorado 
^.^^^^^ finance Is responsible for the overall flanadfil ftdmlnlstratloM 
of the Olty of Boulder, the custodian of all official city records and serves as 
clerk of the City Council. 
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October WSe^Ootober lOSO^-Researoh and Budget Department, Kansas City, 
Missouri 

The Research and Budget Department of Kansas City Is responsible, under 
the supervision of the City Manager, for the preparation and administration of 
the City's budget. Department Director at time of resignation. 
June lOSS-Beptember 195Ji, AssH. Olty Manager, Vniveraity City, MiaaouH 

University City Is a suburb of St. Louis with a population of 60,000. 
September 19S/r^eptefnber 1956— Enlisted man, Army 

EDUCATION 

Bachelor of Arts, with highest honors, 1952 ; Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Master of Public Administration, 1955; University of Kansas, Lawi*ence, 
Kansas 

MBMBEBSHIPS 

Texas Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations (appointed by 
Governor)— 1971 ; Resource member of the Texas Urban Development Commis- 
sion--i97a-71 ; International City Manager's Association; Municipal Finance 
Officers Association. 

PtTBLlOATIONS 

Nunierous articles on City administration in Colorado Munioipalities Magazine 
and American City Magazine. 

R^suMJg— Max Milo Miles 

In March 1070, Max Milo Mills was appointed to the position of Regional 
Director, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

After graduating from the University of Chicago with a degree In International 
Relations, Mr. Mills enlisted In the U.S. Marine Corps as a private and engaged 
In campaigns In the South Pacific and Orient. He served a tour of special duty In 
Russia. During the war, Mr. Mills was awarded two Purple Hearts and was 
decorated for valor as a combat officer. He now holds the rank of Major, U.S. 
Marine Corps Reserve. 

In addition to his college work at the University of Chicago, Mills attended 
Northwestern University, Washington University and Iowa State University. He 

Jraduated with honors from Drake University Law School with the degree of 
urls Doctor. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Mr. Mills has served In a number of public positions. Including District At* 
tomey. State Senator, Chief of Staff to the Governor of Iowa, Executive Director 
of the Iowa Crime Commission, and a Carnegie Foundation consultant In Federal- 
State relations. 

Mr. Mills Is also a business executive serving as an officer or board member of 
several corporations. He has long been associated with various youth organljsa- 
tlons, and Is an Eagle Scout. He Is married and the father of three children. 

Mr. Mills' offices are located In Kansas City, and admlnlstefs H.B.W. pro- 
grams In the states of Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, and Missouri. 



Db. BtJtoN R. OAaimt), DiaiotoB, ReoiON VIII, U.S. Dbjpabtmbnt or Hmith, 
fiDUOAtiON. A«rn WfiUPABii (OoLonAno, Montana, Nohtk Dako^ta^ Sot^i^ 
Dako^ta, Ui*Aa, Wtomino) 

nutxfiis 

He is responsible for carrying out the Department's policies and facilitating 
the overall administration of the Department's programs In the region. Depart^ 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare Region VIll has a total annual outlay 
of 11.2 billion. ^ 

Dr« Garfield administers programs fort the. Office of Education Including 
Higher Education, Educational Research, Adult Vocational and Technical fidu^* 
cation, and School Systems $ Social and Rehabilitation Service Including touth 
Development and Delinquency Prevention, Community Services, Rehabilitation 
Services, Medical Services, Assistance Payments^ and Aging Services ; Public 
Health Service including Health Services and Mental Health Administratton, 
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National lUHtUtitos of IUniUK, nnd Food und Dru^ Adinlnistrntion; and Social 
SeouHty Admlnlst ration which liKfliulos Dlstiiet OfHce Operations, Health Insur- 
ance, Dlsahlllty Insnrance, and Hearings and Appeals* 

In addition; OlHcc of Surplus Property rtlllzatlon, OIHce of Civil Rights, 
Audit Agency, OlHce of Facilities Englueerlng and Construction, OtHce of Child 
Development, lU»glonnl Council, and Model Cities Program. Also part of the 
staiT are: Assistant Uegloual Director for Intergovernmental and Conaunnity 
Affairs, Pid)lic Infonnathm, and IMannlng and Kvalnatlon; Fluanchil Manage- 
ment, Personnel, and OtHce and Community Services* 

President of Rulon R, Garfield and Associates; ladepondent Educational 
Evaluators. Inc.; and Davis Systems, wlilch provide^! educational consultation, 
evaluation, and uuiuagerlal analyses to colleges, universities, state departments 
of education, and school districts In the stat(»s of Colorado, Idaho. Nevada, Utah, 
Washington, Wyoming, and the Territory of Guam. 

Utah State Senator representing Weber County (Ogden and environs). He 
served on Appropriations, Education. Agrlcidture and Natural Resources, and 
Judiciary Conunittees and on a Siwclai Study Ccamnlttoe on Drug Almse, 

Instrnotor and lecturer In Utah at Weber State College, Ogdea; Brlgham 
Young University, Provo; and the University of Utah, Salt Lal<e City. The 
courses taught were in the general area of political science and education. 

DlriK'tor of Educational Services of the Board of Education in Ogden and 
principal and teacher in the Ogden City Schools. 



U.S. DlCfARTMKNT OK HKALTH, EDUCATION', AND WKLFAKE, 

OmcK Ol!^ TUK RKOlOiNAt. DUtKCTOU, 

Jamntry 7«i, 1972. 

Health, Education, and Welfare Secretary Elliot L. Richardson today an- 
Uf)unce(l the appointment of Fermuulo E. C. DeHaca, 8H, as HEW's Reglfuuil Di- 
rector for Region IX headcpmrters la San Francisco. He will assume his duties 
Mcaichiy, Janiniry ITr 

DcBaca, who for the past year has been director of President Nixon's IG-Polnt 
Program for Spanlsh-Spealdng Auu»ricans with the U.S. Civil Service Commission 
in Wa.^hlngton, D.C, will have responsil)ility for all HEW programs In Cali- 
fornia, Arlsionu, Nevada, Hawaii, Gtuiia, American Samoa and the Pacltic Trust 
Territories. 

Secretary Richardson said he is pleased that DeBaca has accepted this appoint- 
ment, cotulug to HEW with a solid Imckgrouiul in governtneut and public ad- 
ministration. 

'••Our De|)artiuent's regional operations will be the focal point of many Im- 
portant programs of the futun^programs In !u»nlt!i, edticatlon, and welfare that 
touch nearly every resident of t!u» country,** tJie Secretary said. "iVlr. DeBaca 
will play an Important role In these activities." 

DeBaca is a native of Albmpu»r(pu». New Mexico. He received his AB degree 
In pid)llc achulnlstration from tlie Unlver^'lty of New Mexico. He also has done 
gradiniie wt»rk at tlie ttnlven^lty of New Atexico and T'nivcrslty of Marylaiul. 

Prior to coming to Washington a year ago. DeBaca was Connnlssloner of the 
New MeXl'-o State Deimrtnu^nt of Motor Veldcles: military service witli the tt.S. 
Army tntelllgence : district supervisor In AlhnrimuTiae for the Office of Economic 
Opportunity : assistant New Stexico State Per.s(a!uel IMrector : and State Regional 
Tax Director, 

He Ik marrlc^d to the foruier D«»l1n Sanche55. a Public Health nurse, of Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. The cou))le has three children. 

DeBaca .<«m'eecds Robert (V)op. who left the Departnu»nt for private ladnstry 
after two years la the i)ost» 



Brbnaud E. KKt.t.v. RKotoxAf. Driu'uwu. D^pvarMicvr TTiCAt/m, Et)tTCA'flof«f, 
ANM) Ww.KAttK. RnunoiV X. Skamtlk. WAStt. 

Bernard Kelly is a native of Thnrnnmt. Maryland. 

tie r(»celved a B.A. degree Iti psycludogy from Western Maryland College and 
did graduate work tn ()sychology, ijersonnel administration, and luboi* i^elatlons 
at George Washington University* 
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He coinploted a two-yon r tour of duty witii the Const Guard. 1051-1058, and 
nrosenrlv holds the rank of Coinmauder In the Coast Guard Kuscrvc. 

fn llS he Jol ed the Maryland Departinont of Bducatiou as a vooat^ona re^^ 
habllltatlon counselor. A year later he 'nl»«t«» 
eounsolluK nroirraiu for blind |iorsons In Western Mnrylniid Distr tt. 

i S 2 he Joined the Department of Henlth. Education, und Welfare, ass gned 
to the Vocational Rehabilitation Administration ^''^o }« /^e InsHUU 
on RehabUltiitlon Services, n contlnning seminar of otllclals of all btute Reha- 

""KurtSg (ll'e'deSopn.ent of the Medicare program, he was appointed t,o the post 
of Assistant to the Chief, Home Health Services Branch. Public Health Service,, 
resimnslblo for Regional liaison in the implementation of Medicare in the South- 

'""llritwnJo'l'.ecame Regional Coordinator for the B^eau of Health Services. 
U.S. i^ubllo Health Service, and was later assigned to the staff of the Adniinisua- ; 
tor Health Services and Mental Health Admlidstratlon. He developed an assess- 
ment of the Impact of the Partnership for Health Legislation and prepared 
leulslatlve oroiwsals for renewal of that Act. ■ 

He becairAssl^ Regional Director, DHEW, Region HI. Charlottesville. • 
Vlrjflnla. In November 1968. In 19C0 he was detailed to the OfHce of Oie feecretary 
to Plan relocation of HEW regional offices. Incident to the Presidential Executive. 
Order which reorganized regional operations of the Federal domestic departments. 

He became Regional Director. Region X, in November of 1969. 

Sliortly after the formation of Region X. he became the first chairman of the- 
Northwest Federal Regional Council which Is made up of the RctrhHial l)irectm« 
of the major Federal Human Resources Agencies In Seattle . . . and Is presently 

'^\lV ^^£0" amw^ by Ptpsldent Xlxon to be a member of the Intergov6rn- 
nientol Personnel Board, which is Consultant to the U.S. Civil Service 

^''He"lms""lso been appointed by the President as a member of the Columbia 
River Basin Commission. 

HEW ASSISTANT REGIONAL DIRECTORS FOR HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 

Mas. Rheaulk M. EowAuns 

Mrs Rheable M. Edwards of Boston. Mass. was appointed Assistant Regional 
DUwtor for the OfHce of Child iX'Vclopnient In the U.S. Department of Health, 
Educfitlon and Welfare (HEW). Region I. in September 19(19. 

Prior to her Federal appointment Mrs. Edwards '"fPctwHl'e Head start I r^ 
Krnm for Action for Boston Contnunilty Development (ABCD). She Joined ABCD 
lu 10C8 and mmle n nutjor contrn.utU)u to developing Boston s Community Action 
nroernm. In 1005 she coordinated the planning and development of Bostons 
I-Icttd Start program assuming full responsibility for the social service denign. 
UiMHi Fi'deralai)l)roval of the progi'ivm she became Its first director. 

In that post she coordiimted and adnilnlsterwl the planning and implementn. 
tlon of a cltV'Wlde full-year and Summer Head Start program for Boston servluff 
approximately 2100 children and «000 parents. A total of 451 persons) are em- 
ployed In a complex, deceutrnlls'/'d administrative structure. 

tn March, lim Mrs. Edwards was the (.nly Head Start d rector In the counti-y 
appointed to the natloiml 2J-meiaber counnlttee to ndvlse tlEW Secretni'y lU)beit 
II. Fli-.-li about where Head Start should he located within the Department. 
Snbspriupnfcly, slie was Invited tn testify about the program before the Counnlttee 
onEducatloiiandrmboroftheU.S.I-lmtseofReprescntatlm 

Ih'i- t-dncatlonal biickKr(aind Includes aa A.B. Degree with a major In Social 
Science from Philander Sndth College, Little RocU. Arkansas, gfadunt ng cum 
hindei an .M.A. Degree In English from Atlanta ^^I'>vers»ty. Athu.ta. G(^^^^^^ 
a M.S. in Social Science from the Boston University School of Social Work, with 
a c(Manumity organli«atlon specialty. . , , • 

Mr^t Edwards' professional experience encompasses the areas of social work, 
planning, ndtnlidstratlon and teaching. Prior to Joining ABCD she was* director 
of the Mass. Society for Social Health, administrative assistant in tnnnagement 
for the Boston Housing Authority and comnntnlty organisation specialist for the 
Boston Parks and Recreation Commission. She has taught school on the primary, 
secondary and college levels. 
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L ? " ^""o""' Assodntlon of Soclnl Workers, Aondeniy of 

U^nilwl .SoL'Uil Workers. Adult Educacioii Assodutloii and the Mass. Conference 
on tsQClal Welfare. Formerly she held office lu tlie Boston Branch NAACP. United 

Ciwiter Boston InfergroiiD nehitlons Coiuicll. She bus also served as a Board 
S;r;\v .f''^ B„ston YWCA Fan>lly Service Association of Gm.fer Bostoii^ml 
woi ked « It several other Civic groups. A favorite activity was leader of a Senior 
uirl acout Troop. 

Biographical Skktch— Wiluam A. Crunk 

Mr. Crunk was appoliited Aslastant Regional Director. Office of Human De- 
velopniHit, Region 111, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in August 1973. 

He tir«r entered Federal service lu 1903 as Associate Regional Renresentatlve 

s" cult RZl.mTnMnn'?"'!""'';' A''"'«"'«tr«tlon. upon the orginlSn o? the 
Social Reluihllitatlon Service, he was appointed Associate Regional Commis- 
sioner for the Rehal.lUtatlou Services Adadnlstratlon. Two years p lor o l is 
n|.|K.intu.ent In tl.e^Offloe of Ilunuin Develoi.met.t, he served as Deputy Regional 
Comudssloner for the Social Rehabilitation Service. ««-tionai 

Mr. Crunk came to Federal service from the position of Administrator of the 
Central Alabama Rehabilitation and Crippled Children's Clin c. Tio?^ S t L he 
was for 0 years District Supervisor, Division of Vocational Reliabilltatlon and 
eniplnyed b.y the State Department of E<lucation In Alabama. «e"nwutation, and 

Mr. Crunk is married and has two .sons. 

L. Brvaxt Tudor, BA, MA 

h. Bryant Tudor is the Af!«l.stnnt Regional Director for tlie Office of Hmnan 
Develupiueut. RcKioa IV. U.S. Departa.eut of Health, Education ami WcSS 

ni"r"';'f' A"""^"- » resmnsiblHty to a dress the 

conceit of human development, Its priorities, concerns and iproblems as they 
relate to regional, state and local needs. I'lwioius us rnty 

•'<«H'>"«l'»»it.v Includes the direction, coordination and man- 
a» UK^uf of regional programs of the Administration on Aging, Child Develo Mueirt 
and Youth iH^velotunent, and coordinating regional activities co ceml i^r n^l^^^^^ 
I.rogmuH. Mental Retardation and Rural DeVeJ<>pment «o''<^«'»l»i. 

nh'r.V]!:."V- J*"/:'^''''',^ '>.vJIr. Tudor in HKW was the Assistant Regional 
D rec or tor 1 annlng and lOvaluatlon and Special Assistant to the RSobu 
!w n,' 1* ""'iH'K It was his job to implem...;! and o^jemte a 

Keslonal Pliinnlng and Kvnluation Sy-steia for all reglona nHnvp 'ograi s 

I to j„|„l,|g IIKW Mr. Tudor served a«the R^lonal DIrmS oi rSnuth- 
east lVunes.ee Rcgloufd Planning Office, as a Couuuunltv IMauning rd^ mt^ 

s!;'o;i:^nX;-;K ""^ " ^'-""'"^ 

TcdlnJlngr i"«"tute of 

BtOOUArilY OP PltlMP A. jAR.\f ack 

fn?'l\i!!n'm: ^?Jn.V''""'n' •^"'''"•"'^"r nnpolutPd Assistant Regional Dlro-tor 
tTon.'amrit;'lf;;Jel ClX:^^^^ ^^'"-^'"^'"^ l'^<«»«"- 

.Tarniack has bPoa with the Rwlonal Office of HKw. since Februarv 0 1070. 
when he wa« nDpoluted A.«islstant Regional Director for the Offlw of Ch Id h vel- 
iTXpnu^ut ""'"'^ 'office S Hunmn 

Prior tf) Joining MRW. .Tarmack was A-ssooiate Secrctarv of the Xntlonal Con. 
erence ,.f Catho Ic Charities fron, lf)G7 to 1069 In Waslilnirfo,; D^^ uK^^^ 
tn n.Smni ™ 12f p'tlvc, for a period of eight years In Bumu; K Vorl 

amllSll^^tKual KTefl^rSaS 
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lie served for iiioro than two yonrs on fhe Xntlonnl Committoo on Pnhllo nnd 
Voluntary Relationships, (Mtlld Welfare I^^mne of America and on a national 
advisory couinilttee to the Sot*lal and Hehabllltatlou Service (IllOW) In develoi>' 
went o( the re^nlatlons of the {*^m*lal Security Anienduients of 1907, 

In 1950, JarniacU recelycHl a Master's decree In Social Services from tlie State • 
University of New York at l^ntTalo. lie has anthored articles and reports la 
areas of sodnl service delivery and Income nialntenanre systems. 

lie Is married to M« Virginia Jarniack and re»hUHl In GruyslukCi Illinois, 



r.S. DfclPARTMEXT OF IlKAl.Tn, EDUCATION, AND WkF-FARE, REOIOX VI, 

Dulluii, Te.c., Aiifrust 16, JUtS. 

Tommy B. SxUllvnn has been appointed assistant: refrtonnl director for the 
OfHee of Hnman Development, Department of Health, Edneatlon aud Welfare, 
DaPus, He^lonal Director Howard 1). MeMahan anncmncKl today. 

Toe Oince of Human Development is a new HEW organization established on 
April 1 i)y Secretary Casi)ar W. Weinberger, who at the same time created the 
position of assistant secretary for hnnnin development. This i>ost was taken by. 
Staidey B. Thonms, formerly In charge of youtli and student affairs for HEW* 

The new regional OtHce of Human Development Includes the Office of Child 
Developnn»nt, Adndnlstrathm on Aging and the Office of Youth Development 
It will be a unit of the Regional Director's otilee to adudidster hunmn develop- 
ment programs as a central pnint of coordination for resources, services, pro- 
grams and technical assistance in behalf of children, yonth and aged In the 
Dallas Region. The oiHce will ivork with state aud local agencies and other orga- 
nizations concerned with these services in this five-state iRegiou comprised of 
Arkansas, Lonlslana, New Mexico, Oklahoma and Texa.s, 

"This new* office Is e.^tahllshtnl as a central place, w*tth tlie focal i>olnt at the 
Regional Director's otHce, and In turn, the Office of the Secretary, to represent 
the many human problems In whtich the administration and HEW have a simciul 
interest,*' McMnhan said. "The new office should augment our vesi>onslveness to 
hiwnan needs and Improve the ways and means by which we deliver services to 
people.'* 

Sullivan has been wltti the regional office of HEW since 1060, .serving as 
reglottal program s|K'claMst In ctaniiensatory education, a.sslstant director of 
urban and cnmmnnlty education, and us assistant regional director lor the Oftlce 
of C\\M Development since IflOl). 

A t*.S. Navy veteran, J^nlllvan received a B.S.E, from Ea.st Central State Col- 
lege, Adn^ Oklahoma, and an M.S. degree in Indnsbrlal Education and Public 
School AdiJiilnistrathm from tlu^ Vnlverslty of Oklahoma. 

Before joining HEW, SnlUvan was director of cotupensatory education for the 
State Departinent of Etlticntlon U\ Oklahonm, which Department he .served for 
four years. He worked 15 .\ ears In the public .schools of Oklahouuh 

Ills wife, Betty, Is a l»nsiness teacher in the R. L. Turner High School In 
Cavrollton, Texas. The Suliivnns have four children — Michael, a senior at South- 
west Texas State (^nllege : I'atth a junior at North Texas State Vnlverslty ; Dick* 
a .sopltomore at Richland Junior College, and Scott, a senior at Lake Highlands 
High School. Tiiey reside In Dallas, 



BioonAPiircAL Skktch 

Nanu': Tommy Snlllvmu As-^istnnt Director Urijau and Community Education. 
Dare iif lUrll) : Angn.st 'JO, lirjn. 
riaci' of Hlrth : Ada. Oklahoma. 

Eihtcj>tlon: B.S. in Edncathai from East Central* Ada, Oklahoma, Class of 
1047; M.S.' from Cnlverslty of Okhdionm, Pnbllc School Adndnlstration and 
Industrial Eihu atlon. Class of IJKIH 

Career: JtM7-n4— Teacher : li)rh|-.rK«^rrl ncl pal : 1058-62— Public School Super* 
Intendent : 1JMI2-<M— Stnte l>epartnjent of Education, A.sslstant Director for 
School Platmlng: 1JHW-<Mt— Dh'e/'tt»r of Comi)eusatory Education for the State of 
Oklalnana : 1im(M5.s— Program Officer for Compensatory Education. Region YU. 
Texa.«<, Okahlotnn, New Mexleo, Arkansas and Lou^slatia; 10«S-6(JD— Assistant 
Dhwtor Crbiin mul (Vmtmnnity Education and n.ssigned to Regional Director's 
Office as (N)aTdlnator of Teflinhai Assistance for Mmlel Cities: IJKKt— Served on 
roannltfeo that reviewed Education Programs for **Big Cities'*, Dallas, Denver, 
Mottston and New Orleans; 11)07— Reviewed and recommended local projects foP 
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approval in ^'b^ollow Through** Title I KSBA, (OB:0 supported, nrtininlsterod'by 
HEW) I 190»— Served on Coinnilttee for selection of "Ontral Cities" program^ 
(Title III KSI5A), Member of Ad Hoc Coniinittee on ' ^mik Abuse, ResjKinslble 
for review of E»SB Component of ''Model City** Projects; and lOOU— Member of 
HBW Committee for Coordination of Community Child Care, 

Family: \Vlfe--Betty M. Jones, children— Mike, 18 years old; PaKy, 17 vears. 
old : I )ickey, 15 years old ; Scott, 18 yejirs old, 

Residence: 9911 Kdgecove, Dallas, Tex.; home telephone— 341-0916. 



Rkoiun Vri— Kansas Citv 

AVe are happy to have onr Assistant Regional Director for the Office of Human 
Development on board effective September 30, 1973, Born In London, England, 
Henry Mudge-LLsk received his Bachelor's degree from the London School of 
Kconomlcst attended Queens University In Ontario, Canada; and received his 
Master's degree from the University of Washlngt(m In Seattle, 

Prior to joining the Region VTI staff, Mr, Mudge-Llsk was the Assistant to • 
the Director for Coordinated Program Decontrallzatlon, for the Xatlonal In- 
stitutes of Health, Division of Man|)o\ver In Bethesda where he worked to develop, 
and coordlmite the Division's program decentralization nmong the ten HEW 
Regional Offices, 

From 1901 to 190S he worked for the Seattle-King County Public Health De^ 
partinent and the State Department of Health, both In Seattle. Mr. Mudge^Llsk 
had a family Imiwrt-export business venture which Involved a great deal of 
travel ; he has also worked for the Consultate-General in Ix)ndon, 

His wife, Menedlkte, and six-year-old daughter Francess will be joining him 
in Kan.sas City. 

DKPARTilfiNT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION^ AND AVKI.FAKB, 

Office of Human Development, 

Region VIII, 
Dem)€)\ Colo., August 80, 1973, 
To, : Ms, Allene Brown, Office of Human Development, DHBW, Washington, D,C. 
From : Assistant Regional Director. 
Subject: Resume. 

1, Enclosed Is a copy of the news relea.se Issued when Mr» Thomas wa^ here 
a tew weeks ago and made the announcement of my appointment, 

2. In addition, may I give you some more background Information: 

a. When Japan attacked Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941, I was activated 
into the Hawaii Territorial Guard to defend the Hawaiian Lslands. A month later 
I wa^ dkcharg^^d l>ecaus*e 1 was of Japanese ancestry. Trt<?ether with HOO oHier 
Americans of Japanese ancestry, we formed the Varsity Victory Volunteers 
Labor. Battalion to prove our loyalty. This led to the crwitlon of the 442nd In- 
fantry Combat Team comprised of 5»000 Americans of Japanese ancestrv who 
wanted to prove our loyalty In combat. We were sent to Italy and then to France 
wJiere I was wounded, received the Purple Heart and Silver Star, sent home and 
then dlschfirged. 

b. 1 received my B.A. in Sociology at the University of Hawaii, and my M,S.W. 
at the t^tilverslty of Utah, 

c. 1 am ha|)i)lly nuirrled. My wife Is a team leader In an open classroom at 
the Cherry Hills School District. We have two sons, ages 19 and 20. Both are 
serving two-year missions for the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 
one U\ Brazil and one in Japan, 

(I 1 .served as Mission President of the Japan Central Mission with head* 
quarters in Kobe. Japan, for the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints- 
for tliree year.s, beginning In July 1008, During this period. I al.so served as* 
Deputy Commissioner of the Mormon Pavilion at the International World's Fair 
at Osaka, Japan, in 1070» 

a I I ool< forward to getting acquainted with nay colleagues and establishing 
nmny new frlendslilps. ' 

^ , EaWAun Y. OKAJSAKt 

Kndosure. 
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U.S. DKl'AUTMK.VT OF HKAI/rH, KOUCATION, AND ^^ RI.FABK. 

Pum.ic Information oi-fice, 
Denvet; Colo., Augmi 2, 1973. 

Okazaki Namrd hew AsstsTAST Rkoionai, Diuecwr for Human 

Devri.opment 

Edwnrd Okasinkl. 50. lins boeii named Asslstnut R.-glonnl Director for "umnn 
Devolopiuent for Ucglon VHl, It was nnnoni.m today ^v 'J '^^^^^^ 
Aaslatant Secretary for Human Development and Dr. Knloii R. Garfield, Reglou 

^* okilllikl ^w^im ha"''more than 17 years of Federal Serdce. will assume his new 
duHeron XCst 6. S R<'Sloual Director for Human Develoiv 

St OknS kl will manage Region VI 11 program.^ of the Adndnlstratlon on 
SL^ OfZ of Child Developnient and the OlHi'e of Youth Development. He 
wm alsr"oordlnate regional Federal aetlvllles involving Indian programs, men- 

'etSr5K^ti;^;^^hr:& 

aS R Ho 1 as al^ serve<l as F^.K-lal Services Director for the Trl-County Health 
Deilartnient, Utah State Director on Aging and as a Probation and Parole Officer 
in Hawaii, 
Oka/akl resides In Denver. 

Bio(mAPHY Skktcu of C. Bkuoe IjRE, Ph. D. 

Dr. 0. Brnce I-eo, Assistant Regional Director for Human Developmeni, Region 
IX was born In Buffalo, New York In 1921. „,.,,,,,, ,.„„^a „f «,« 

He completed his early education there. This Included six (0) years at the 
Junior Scatlon Depart nent of the Btiffalo Musetun of Science from which he 
rSd I'oS sliver u.edal and the gold pin for excellence In studies of the 

^AlC' from" the ages of 13-16 he did curatorlcal duties In taxonomy on the 
tool 5?k cXcSn" at the Buffalo Museum under the Director of the dls tlij- 
Sd"lS ruratorimogcne Robinson, evenlually performing most of the accession 
activities on tlie collection of over 100.000 speclmeim. 

Ho began his college career ut the Uidverslty of the State of New York. 
Buffalo. This was interrupted by service in the U.S. Anny dur ng W^^^^^^^^^ II. 
where he was assigned to the Intelligence staff Jjf. J^^f ."^i;"'^'^^^^^^ 

Following mlUtnrv service he attended the University of Michigan r«™ng 
tils B S M.S and Pli.D. degrees In the life sciences. He also did additional 
Sduate S S the Oak Ridge Institute for Nuclear Studies. University of 

^^dTS Ims sSmr«n the teaching staffs of the Universities of Michigan. 

Ca'nfornf:, Mlnnesotal a.ul Detroit. «4 ^r^'^.^A^Ji^W^^a.^&g^en 
c^iipsif looftirlnif at the lx)ndo!i School of Tropical MetHcliie and Hygiene aeauns 
wU^^S "sSrch deterioration of the ndsslle <^omm^^^. 

For the latter he received the second highest civilian award from the Department 
•of Defense: the 'Meritorious Service Medal. ^ . ^ ..ion 

Dr T ee began hl.s government career at the Department of pf^ef e. He jilso 
worked at the 1 11 rarv of C.Mi«ress as the Life Science Sueclftlist to the Congtess. 

lirsV^U as the Chief, of F(.relgn Activities In the Bureau of Siiort Fisher es 
and wS iffo .l^t the 1?^^^^ ol' interior. At that «f ^^^r'^-^^.^'? ^Sj^^^^ 

the ttNMSno Conference on the Blosidiere; the planning for which required ms 
services In Paris and London. „ . ^ r»<tt„„ ^.c fi,.«iif« jfe 

For several years he was the Kveout ve Secretary to the Office of Giants * 
KlaiSeirt arthe Na^ Center -for Urban and Industrial Health, and the 
National Institute on Alcoliollsm and Alcohol Abuse. . 

Hi nil ne to San Francisco nearly two (2) years ago as Chief, of the Office of 
fhSius Managemei.t. HSMHA. and Oct..ber of this year assumed his present iwsi- 
SorDr uXKr;>sts ;.re 1 Immaultles. belles-lettres and music i>ttrticularly 

'%r£e;J ?rSSl M?e?;;;e^ society for Industrial Mlcro^ 

blologv! w'lth this lie serves on the editorial and e<hicatlon conmilttees. 

Me is also a ineinber of Slgina Xi, Phi Sigma and Oamiutt Alpha, honorary 
(Bplentiflc societies. 
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William L. Haydex 
Born : Jnm 8, 1020, Leavenworth, Kansus. 

fffly^LSM^^^^ Kansas City, MissourL 

tlor^SrU;g'.?fL?rt"!;g ^""^'^^ l''"lver.lty,BS-B„slness Admlnlstra- 

aerffs.»r ia?^^^^^^^^^^ «-'ve. ,„ j„„e WS. 

wUrtWellSnentTfhL* "» Auditor intern 
AioLvf wi"i5 V ^""J Fnuicisco Region, Armv Audit 

U.S. Department of lUKvm, EnrcATiox, and Welfare, 

Kkgiox X, 

r% , « Seattle^ Wa»K July 25, J97S, 

poK;,So^\^n!;I;„^^^^ Seattle, today announced the ap. 

iJi!!; ?"'''^ of H""ian Development was recently created ».v Secretary Weln- 
SSSSS^^^l^^^S^^ dealing^-lffSe^nriSt 

DSpLnt":'''""^ on Aklngraud the 'o£ o'ri^S 

oiiSh^nlsJ^S'^M*^ the appointment, said "Ilayden U well qualified to carry 

<XUra„TSrlte'l1rS.iS tSKS;^''"^ """^ 

Ilayden has heen worklnt' closely with mnnv of the nrocrnms 1ip will annn h« 
re.^,.ons^l,le for. as Assistant Regional Audit Direc or. K Septem^^^ 
the Ar nvt ^'^Pio'*'^^'""^! career as an Auditor I-.tei n wUl. tff D^pSdnU^^^^ 
Rc«fon Army iS^^^^^ r,"^ ^ ''T If ^"l''^ Supervisor In the EuJ w 
Auditor ^ ' ""'^ ^""'"^ ^° «s their Managing 

Hayden is a 1057 jrraduate of Knnsas nnlversitv imlfls n R no»ri»fl in 

He is married, has 8 children, and resides In Bellevue. 



HEW RKGIOXAL PROORAM DIRECTORS ON AGINC 

BIOORAPRICAL SKETCH OF HASOI.D S. OET.nOX, REOIOXAt PftOOBAM DlKECTCB 0!l 

AOIN'O 

Mr. Oeldon ontered Federal career service on November 7 iD4fl wlfh tha tinMat 
Security Administration in Pine Rluff. Arka-isarnsrcialms Ass^ a^^ 

i^^^'V'! promoted to the positions f: cSn f IsTRant . 

FiHd Assls ant! Pleld Representative! Policy Consultan^n the Bait mor^^^^ 
Office 5 Assistant District Office Manager in San At.tonia Texas" dS 

Te"4THe '^n^fS% 'rSTf ' Office'' SSo^Tllartlh: 

lexas. He transferred from this last pos t on to Ass stant Heelonal Re<)re«<pntiil 
five. Administration on Aging. Dallas. Texas Regional K in FimtK S 
MP was promoted to Associat*. Reglr.nal Conunissloner for AgiSg l, ApS S 
fltid )ecnme Regional Progfsm Difcotor on Aging with the placment ofT^ 

t.i«*«?«ii'i 2^ H^- ^'eWo«'« nrofesslonnl and commnnlty activities sinm 
his entrance into rederal sen'ice would Inclnde • «^iiviues since 

ukm&fhommS!^'' ^'"'^'*'''*' Utiisiana Association for Mental Health, 
toul^itSi.'^*"®'"'^''"^' ^^^""8^""® Employees Credit Union, Lafayette, 
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8. CImirnuin, Work Improvement Committee, Region VII» Social Security 
AdnUnistrntlon. ^ . , , , ^ 

4. Chairman, Radio Sub-Committee, Region VII. Social Security Administra- 
tion* 

5. Director, on the Board of Directors, South Texas Society for Training 
Directors. 

U. Recipient of cash award for organizing and participating In a group pulillc 
information activity. Region VII, Social Security AUnilnlHtratlon. 

7. Develoijed and moderated a series of |»rograms on retirement and aging for 
the public at the Amarlllo, Texas, YMCA, 1959* 

8. Texas Society on Aging, Charter mem^)er. 

9. '^exas Society on Aging, Director, ou the State Board of Directors. 

10. Texas Society on Aging, Ofiidal Representative to the University of Mich- 
igan 14th Anniml Conference on Aging, 1901* 

11. Anmrlllo Rotary Club, Chairman, Committee on Aging, 19C4. 

12. Chairman, Si)eclal Study Group on Data on Aging, Potter-Randall Counties 
Citizens Committee on Aging, 1904. 

13. Director, on the State Board of Directors, Texas Social Welfare Associ- 
ation. 

14. President, Panhandle Chapter, Texas Social Welfare Association, Amarlllo. 

15. President, Amarlllo Chapter, Texas Mental Health Association. 

10. Director, ou the State Board of Directors, Texas Mental Health Associ- 
ation. 

17. Chairman, Administration and Management Committee, Region VII, Social 
Security Administration. 

18. Membership In Civic organizations suui as Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
LlotiS Intevnational, and Rotary. Activities Included holding officer positions tts 
well as chairmanships of various committees, fund drives, and i)evlotllcals. 

19. Chalrnmn, Southwest Regional Section on the Administration of Programs 
for the Older Adults, American Public Welfare Association. 

20. Federal Executive Board, Member of Critical Urban Problems Commltteet 
1966-08. 

21. Member, Gerontological Society. 

22. Member, American Public Welfare Association. 

28. Director, ou the Board of Directors, Dallas Federal Credit union, 10<3- 
present. . ,^ ^ i 

24. Chairman. Resdonal Interagency Committee on Aging, Southwest Federal 
Regional Council, 1973-^resent. 

26. Chairman, Ad Hoc Committee on Aging, Dallas Federal Business Associa- 
tion, 1972-1973. , . 

Mr. Geldon was bom July 13, 1921, in New York, New York. He graduated with 
a B.S. Degree, with a major In Sociology, from Oklahoma A. & M. College, Still- 
water, Oklahoma, with SiJeclal Mention In his umjor tleld. He was In xultltary 
service In World War II In the U.S. Navy (Seabees) and saw overseas duty In 
the Philippine Islands. After an honorahle discharge he entered employment with 
the Oklahoma Department of Public Welfare, In Oklahoma City, as a Visitor. 
He resigned his posltlor there to enter Federal career service wlt^ the Social 
SiKJurlby Administration. 

Mr. Geldon l« marrleil to Marlon Jjee Little of Oklahoma City and they have 
two children^ who are currently attending college in Texas. 



BiooRAt>!ticAL Sketch of £tfioNOft Morris 
Born : San Frandsco, California. 

Education: A.B. University of California, Berkeley; M.S.W. University of 
California, Berkeley j M.P.H* University of Pittsburgh. ^ ^ 

1063 to Present— Regional Pro^rram Director, Administration on A^nf?. Rmon 
II, Now York City. (Previously Regional Representative and Associate Regional 
Commissioner on AgluK.) , , . ♦ i * 

Region It covers New York, New S^rmy, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
with a total over mty population of 4,204,000, 18.9% of the natlon^s ^Idetly, with 
the greatest concentration, 1.4 million over sixty, in New York City. The many 
national voluntary agencies headquartered in New tork Olty and the concentra- 
tion of Institutions of lilgher education are also ipart of the regional constituency. 
Regional Program Director has overall ref>i>onslibll)lty foi* work with State Agen* 
des on Aging on the administration of Titles lU and VII, for advocacy on behalf 
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*ot the ol(l(»r1y in otiior F(»(loral proKmius in tho rejcitm ineludlng chailrlng tlie 
rt)ininllte« on AkIuk tho Feiloral lUi^loual Coiineit, a.<? well an otliur Title II 
Regionul responsiblUMi»s. 

1951-10(«>— .Medical Sf)clal ConsuUaut, U.S. IMihllc Health Service. 10«<M1165-^ 
MeiUeal Hoeial C-onsiiltant in elironic (lisea.ses and health of ttie ag^iKl, Ko^lon II, 
New York City. Ueinesentecl U.S. IMihlir Health Serviee on tho Field Service 
•tN»niinlttee of tiie National A.s.^einl)ly and the National itssoeiaMon of Social 
Workers on the American Heai't As.sodatlon ConunUtee of Allied Health lM*o- 
fessioius and Uonncil on Kheuniatic Fever and Con^j:onlrai Heart J>l.sease. Devel- 
oi>eil and chainHl a two-day wr)rk«ho|> fuiuled j(>iiitly by the American Heart 
As.s(K»iation. Heart Disease Control PVograia, Children's Bureau and Bureau of 
Family Services. 

}l>5;^Umo— Heart Disease C(mtrol Program, AA*nshln«ton, D»C» Initiated the 
social work C(Mni)onent of the National Heart Disea.se Control Program* Ue|>re- 
sented Public Health Service on tlireti Department work grou|>s preparing rei>orts 
for the United Nations. With a nioniber of the Heart Disease Control Prograui 
Advisory Committee proi)ar(»d a r(M>()rt for the National Advisory Heart Ccnincll 
(m social work training ucikIs in the ftehl. Represented the Public Health Service 
on .several professional conuuittees. 

19r)l-P»>r>»:i — Tuberculosis Control Program. 

1043-11)0 1— American National Ued Cro.ss, Servi(?e to Military Hospitals. 

104S-1J>51 — Klcld Dlrect(u* and i'ase Supervisor, Madlgan Aruiy Ho.spltal, 
Tacoma, \Vashiugtr)n. Responsible for Red Cross Progrnni In a 1,500 bed hos- 
pital serving inend)ers of tlie Armed Forces and their d(»pendents and veterans 
(iiududing a geriatric ward). Supervised stalT of L'4, plus 175 vohmteers. 

1 J>.|(>~1 JVi S— Ed u(»nt 1 ona I lea Ve, 

lfM3-ll)4U— Kur(»ijeau Theater of UperaMons. Headed Red Cro.ss Uidt In an 
Army station ho.spltal and an Army genera! hospital, spent last year In head- 
quarters with responsibility for persoimel assigninent.s. 

!»rofe.s.s:onal AtHliations— Ueroidologicai Society, American Public Health As- 
sociation (Fellow)^ National As.sociatlon of Social Worker.s, National Conference 
on SmMat Welfare^ (Vmncil on Sr^clal Work Kducation. 

Honors ami Awards— Plii Beta Kappa and CtMumeneement Speaker, Univer- 
sity of California. SRS Award for Achievement in Kriual Opportunity In 1972. 

Publications- I'tipers and articles on the health related social prolilems of 
older adults. 



Fact Shkki of Joiin A, Puick, Ju., ACSV.' 

KMPLOVMKXT 

June im-^im 

RegifMial Program Director oti Aging, OfHce of Unman Development. Depart- 
nietit of H(Milth, Education^ and Welfare. Region HI, Philadelphia, Poiuisylvanla. 

Description of \Vork\ Re.spon^'ible for the planning, development, coordination, 
evaluath)u and administration of Aging programs in Region TIT. Directs a pro- 
gram staff of to prf>fesslonals ami 3 clerU^al. Kstubllshes short and long range 
olijecllvcs for Older Americans. 

Re.s|)onsiblc for most elTt^tive u.se and coordination of Federal resources In 
Regloti rri for Older AnuMicans; administers Titles ill and VII of Older Amer- 
h-ans Act In llesrlon I FT. Interprets DIIKW* objcc^tives. policies, program regnla- 
tlon*< and procedures tf) Regiomd staif and State government. 

Mdef, State Planning. Admiidstration on Aging. Social and Rehabilitation 
Service, D(i)artnuMit of Health, Kducallon, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

DrMcrftttfon of \Vnrk\ Dlr(»ctpd statewide piimning and operations. ro{)rdinated 
tlie development of policies, procedures. staadnrd<j and guidelines In .speclaliml 
areas of statewide platnilntf, cofirdination and (»valiiati(m of opportunities, serv- 
icers atid activities benefiting older Americans. Provided cotmultation, techidcal 
a.^sistanc(» ami training related to planiilng to Regional Offices and State.s, 

AMSistflut. Regional Representatives, Aging Services. Social and Rehabllitnfion 
Service. Det)artment (►f Health, Kducatioti, atid Welfare, Region til, Charlottes, 
vllle. Vlrgltda. 
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Deso-ipHon of Work. MaliHuluPrt an overview of AgluK proBi-nms niul neHvll os 
Advanced constructive action to liui.rove ediicatloiiiil, eniployment. health, lioub- 
Ing, t'ommuhlty involvement, rehabilitative and woUure programs for older ad I s. 
Initiated contacts with State asendes to provide guidance coucevnlng adminis- 
trative matters such as priorltU-s, budgets and commission operations. Promotea 
State agency development of comprehensive plannhig, coordination and f u U 
lUlllLtltu of serviced ami resources affecting older adults with speda emphnsl* 
in the model cities. Planned and conducted program and administrative woiU- 
shops at Regional Office and In States, Reviewed project applications. As eo- 
orrtlnator of citizen partlrlpatlon for SRS, developed a series of program develop- 
ment aides and promoted positive use of citizens, especially beneficiaries, on, 
advisory committees and In support and direct services In agencies admlnlstei- 
tng SRS programs. 

1961-1966 ^ r. . 

Researdi Social Worker, Veterans Administration Regional Oflloe, St. Peters- 

^^&orlitlm of Work. Developed a psycho-soclul research program focused on 
ufflMg veterans. Created schedules, scales and questionnaires tor projects. De- 
signed, coordlimted, processed and analyzed data and wrote reports on resenrcn 
projects. Collected data by Interview and observation on some projects personally 
but usually served as coordinator of projects utilizing social work staff at a- 
number of V.A. olHces, Consultant to social work trainees and other disciplines 
engaged In research. Kdltor of newsletter for Research Social ^^ o''-kt'|;s l» V-A., 
1006. Member of V.A. Central Office Social Work Research Study Group 1902-1060. 

Febrmry-October 1961 
Family Care Social Worker, Veterans Administration Hospital, Perry Point,. 

^*'/>S"'S'«lo>t of Work.-Wasi responsible for the development, supervision and 
coordination of the Family Care Program In Cecil County, Maryland «»« New 
Castle County, Delaware. Consultant to the ward social workers, psychlatilbts, 
nurses and couu.seling psychologists during their work up of "^sj" 
tlon for the Half-Way Home Program and Foster placement. Lvuluated homes, 
families and individuals Interested In becoming sponsors In this program, in- 
terpreted therapeutic needs of pa+lents to community agencies and employers. 
Placed patients and coordinated their treatment In the community. Developed and 
directed group therapy ses.slons with employed patients In the V.A. rehab, program. 

Septenitnr lOdD-Februm-y mil 
Clinical Social Worker, Veterans' Administration Hospital, Perry Point, Mary- 

'"'l)c.wHjJt/ort 0/ Wojf.— Worked directly with a tisychlatrlst on the acute and 
Intensive treatment .service most of ttie time. Patients were referriKl for eya na- 
tion of departure plans and fandly relationships and preparation tor trial yl.«<lt 
through Ihe u.'<(' of group and Individual treatment methods, ^^ ns leader of three 
dei)arture grouiis and one patient leader group. Coordlnjited he social work, 
vnr;;tl:,nal coinisellng. Day Care Center servlres and «lPtatl asslgmneiit hi their 
departure from the Hospital. Was social work re.seareher of CO. N.P. projects #B 
atid #«. Served as consultant to trainees for their research. 
September 19')8~f(ei)teniber t0li9 

Famllv Care Social Worker. Veterans Hospital. Waco. Texas. 

ncHorlnlion of If orA-.— Developed. sui>ervl.sed ami coordinated the family Care 
Proisram at that 2.0'10 bed NP hospital. Served as constiltaiit to medical rehabili- 
tation boards, ward social workers. p.sychlatrl.sts, counseling psychologists and 
Vflc. Uehab. and Ed. hoards at the center. Made psycho-sorlal evaluations of 
homes, families and individuals applyitig to care for patients in their homes. 
Interpreted therhlieutlc needs of patient.^ and coordinated their departtire filaiK 
tilm With the Legal Division at the Center. Registrar and other slgniflcunt indi- 
viduals. Was on the research eomadttee of that staff. 
Jam 19Se-September lO.IS 

Clinical Social Worker i Veterans Admlhisti-atton Hospital, Woco, Texas. 

Description of Work. Worked directly with a psychiatrist on the adm ssion 
set^'lce. Hesttonsible for the first part of the psychiatric exam. nmx^M history 
hifoftnatloti for treahnent. T-ender of a jfro«i> where therapy wis focused toward 
osycho-soelftl reconstruction. Provided orientation of new staff to the aettte and 
fntea.'^lve service. Responsible for dwlslons conceridng the patient s aiul theli^- 
fumlUes preiiaratlon for trial visit, discharge or other rehabilitative plans. 

V^- or; 
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PAUT-TIMK POSITIONS 

}ilw!ivr^Jv '^It'dl'ord Farms Baptist Cliureli, Vliicontmvn, 

iili^o'lori' I^'i'-n" "«ntlst rimrch, Dolrnn, Now Jersey. 

IM-IU70. InttM'iui .Minister, rnlviiry Baptist ClnuTli, riinrlottj-svllle Va 

I. r/" T.'V'''',"" ,V"'''"'T. ^^"'^^'-"^ Charlottesville, Va. 

I 'r o/'i' I','/'?''" ^ "' AzaU'a Baj.tist Clmrcli, St. r...tcrsburg, Florida. 

-r ' '^f '"•"f*"*' Bni-tist Cliurch, TfiniDa, Fla. 

/o- ~ J " •"f^"'"' ViliaKe Baptist fliapcl, nmtiaiore, Md. 

,»-/." n'"^' "'MK' Bn!>tist Clmrcli, Fraaklinfcai. La. 

iulVui-n ^n''1''l"'^")^' ^^'^''^'"t Seminary. New Ovlonas, La. 

I! ',n i!>->0. .Minister, Orna Baptist t'liurcli. Oaia. Miss. 
Ifip-IO-iS. Minister, Tnlty Baptist Cliureli, I'nscugoula, MLss. 

t 

EUL'C'A'riO.V 

flif -r.."/.'!;'^ AVeslpyan College. North Chill, New York. East Texas Bap- 

tlst (ollcgf, .Marslinll, Texas. ' 

nt''ly!:iMn.L"}!M.'*'''M ''V^^-i^l'^^l^^iPI'l f'f.llege, Clinton. JEi.ssl.^slppl ; Master 
n. , u 'V'?^'''''rt^''V" '^''I'f''*^ Theological Seaiianr.v, New Or- 

V . ' I'lvmity-New Orleaa.s Baptist Tlie..logica Seminary, 

uv .0 t'"'' '"^ ^Vork-Tnlaae i:niversity. New Orleans. L. 

^ -ni yi . I T's!."* ^'"lvfr«lt.v, Wnoo, Texas; Southwestern 

I. ! ? . . ■''"I't Worth, Texas; Catliolle University, Wash- 

PItOFESSIO.S'AL ACrn-ITIKS 

T•.!iI^o.'*l^"^nt/'i';*^•'■"''""^'' ^^"''^'"t Body of Sehool of Social Work, Tulano 

JVIuj's Who AluoiiK Collegos nud t'tiivorsitlos— Ttilnne, 1956. 
w Mi n'l*'*"^^ Statistical Group at Tulaiio Which Aiuilyml the Cotmcil of Social 
>A ni k Education s Study of Group Worii ARenoies, 1055. 

^ioHnl v"'^?. T«»"Pa Bay Chapter of Xational Association of 

o; t>'e Veterans AdmlnLstratlon Social Wovk Itesearch 
fefady <.ninii (meet several times annually). 1908-06. 

"i".^''*^ ^I<''"»'e»'« ot H'o Nati-tial As.soclntlon of Social Workers 

Smftll^^inVitJofSur.^!^^^^^^^ ''''' """'"^""'^ 

S«.cret«r,v of the Board of Olreetors of the Neighborly Center— A Multi-Service 
Center for Matnre Adults troni Plnellus County. Fla.. 19«B-flO. 

Survey of Day Centers for the Aging wlille at Tulane, 1060. 

Conference Lender at Human Relations Tnst. in Texas, 1930. 

( Imirinnn of Cominittee on Mental Health Which Planned a Series of 13 TV. 
rrograins T sing Local Cc.mninnlty Leaders and Films at Waco. Texas, 1958-59. 
w ..r*' . . ifii-'n^ ^"^ t'li'tUter of the Nutioinil Association of Social 

Xiiflminl Association of Social Workers, 
Ilio Gi^rfintolouy Sonlpty. 
Acadeaiy of Cet'tiHed Social Worker.^, 

t»AI»KR8 PRESENTKD OS HmtXtiClt PROJECTS 

"Hmniritif? Mndos of Social Work Practt-e With Vetmrnn In Hie Coniuniiiltv.** 
Tiiiw was selected aw an exaait)le of research on social Work practice hv the Na- 
fifojil Association of Social Workers Research ronncU for presentation at the 
w ! rV/!^ V t'^^Vy ^'^nJI^^'^ni^i'^ ^^"^^^ Practice and Knowledge In At- 

"Tlip Family Life. Attitudes, Activities and Interests of Spnnlsli AmeHcftti 
r'^^'if 'tH 5""*ida.- Presented at the Rlghth Annual Nenror)s.vchl«trlc 
ln<<tittite at the Veterans Administration Mosmtal. Coatesvllle. Pa., Mav 24. Ififl.^. 

st.nnish Aniei'ican War Veterans In Florida." Prp.««ented nt the ISth Anmtttl 
Sleeting of the Gerontological Soclet.v, Los Angeles, Novetnher 11, 1068. 
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♦*Rt»forvnl of Vctnniiis Ovor 7.1 Years GUI to Socliil Work Service of tlio VoN 
eraus Admlulstratlon Keglonal in\Uv, St. Potersburg. Florida/' Preseutotl at the 
lUth Annual Muutlug of the Gt»roiilult)glcal Souluty, Nuw York City, ^ovtnuber 

Comprolicnslvo report bolup: proparod for publication on a 3 yuar study of T83 
Spanish Aniuriean War Veterans lu Florida, 

OTIirn SKiMl'lCANT PAPKUS 

**rrofi:rnn\s for Older Adults/' DopartnuMit of Ilealtli, Kdueatlon, and Welfare 
Social and UoUnMlltatlon Service, llc^^lon II 1. im 

'•Social Services Related to Safety of (Hder Adults/* Deparfnieut (»f IleaUli, 
Education, and Welfare, Social and Reliabllltatlun Service. Regbai III 1909. 

Adndnlstrative and program c«aisultant for churches 1903-1909 In Florida ana 
Virginia which Included comprehensive assessment of i)rograms, delivery systems, 
Tesources and reconuneudatlons of methods (orgiinl/.ational and program) to 
more (MTecMvdy nn»et the needs of people. , , , 

Trained and supervised corps of volunteer teachers and leaders in churches 
while minister or luterlni-inlnister. 

Wrote or edited and pui»llslied n'»wsh»tters at most churches while ndulster or 
interim-minlKter. In some Instances, trained vohuiteers to perform this operation, 

Tn^trnctor (part-time) tnlon Baptist 'riieological Sendnary (Negro), New 
Orleans. La., 195(Kr>a. ..... 

Instructor (part-time) New Orleans Academy (pnivate), New Orleans, La., 
1952-^3. 

Snrvev and studies completed In relation to graduate studies : 
n. Survey of Negro Baptist Churches In Metropolitan New Orle- us. La., 1952, 
In OountV survf»y of llninan and lilconimiic Resources of St. Toiuinany Parish 
(County) La., 1951. ^^^^ 
c. Ilnrnl conununlty survey of rf'sonrco'^ In Onxn. ^Il«^.. '*J>fA 
Prmluccd audiovisual presentations on a wide range of subjects for churches- 
included photography, tape recording, and coordlimting these In presentation. 



CUNTOX W. Hk«S. HKfJTONAT. PaooUAM DtURCTOtt. AOTXO SRRVTOES. OFFTCf: OF 
Hl'MAX DKVKLO|»AtKNT, DKIWUTMKNT OF HKAtTH, EuUCATION, AND WKLFAHB, 

Ukoiox Vlii— Dknvku, Coi.ouado 
Born : .Tune BO. 1921. 

Service: r.S. Army Air Force— Pilot— -19-13-45. 
Education : T^nlvei*slty of Nortli Dakota— BA 19^6, 

Kununarv of Rmploynient : a. High School Teacher— 194(M8: b. Tnsttrance 
(Life & Casualty) Sales--194S-50: c. State Official Farm Organization— 19a0- 
10(H: d. Assistant Director— Aucncy for Internathmal Development (AID) Proj- 
ect— IDfW^O: e. Consultant to Administration on Aging DHEW— 1900-08; and 
f. Present position— lIXJB-prcsent. 

Rl'KCTAt ABS10NMKNT8 

Member, Advisory Conunlttee, Institute of Agriculture, University of 
Minnesota. 

Member. J^tate Vocational Kdueatlon Advisory Committee (Minnesota). 
•Memlier. Oovernor's Citizen Advisory Committee on Aging (Minnesota)* 
Delegate. 11)01 White House Conf(»rence on Aging. 

Pajwr presented— Interimtlonal Congress of Gerontology, Kiev, TJSSIl 1072. 

Supplemental Sheet 18-2 

Was responsible to the Ueglonal Commissioner of Social and Kelmbllltatlon 
Service for the Implemontatbm of programs for older persons In Ileglon VII t, 
HUd the ftirtherlng of SIIS objectives. Included in my experience and* refji)onsl- 
bllltles were: 

A. AUVtSOttY 

1. f^ertlng m principal advisor to the Heglonal Commlslsoner on all matterfj 
rehitbig to programs for the aged which conn* within the scope of responsibility 
or Interest of sns. ...... 

2. Advl.<iing Htate Agencies on matters relating to the development, eoordltm* 
tlon, and implementation of aging programs. 
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3. Sorvlug ns a roKouroe for aud ttdvlsov to other public ngenclos ond private 
organisations on aging interests and programs suelt as Denver Foster Grand- 
imrentsf, Pre-retirement Committee of tJie Denver Adult Education Council, and 
Metropolitan Council for Community Service. 

4, OrganUod and chaired a Regional Council Task Force on Aging to serve as 
advisory group for Areawide Model program, 

B. CONSUIrTATION 

1. Representing the Regional Connnlssloner and the Administration on Aging 
on the Tourlsni, Recreation, and Retirement C*onnnlttee of the Four Corners 
Commission, as well as representing DIIEW Region VIH on the Conunlsslou 
proper. 

2. Providing consultation through workshop participation at such meetings asr 
Regional APWA. 

3. Serving as consultant to State Aging Agencies on manpower needs and 
statting, tralnhig of State and local program and administrative personnel, de- 
velopment of program and policy, administration of grant programs, evaluation 
of progress, publicity, Statewide planning of services. Interpretation of regula- 
tions, and conduct of conforonces. 

4. Provided consultation to hoad<pmrters on the design of legislation to he 
Introduced for amendments to the Older Americans Act. 

T). Provlde<1 consultation to State Agency on the design and Initiation of an 
innovative area wide program for Salt liUke City. 

C. PKOOnA^t PLANNINO 

1. Working with University personnel in tlie evaluation and development of 
gerontological ctirricnlum. 

2. Planning with offlclals of National Council on the Aging and the American 
Association of Retired Persons relating privivte organl55atlon objectives to na- 
tional priorities. 

3. Arrnnglng for and carrying major responsibility in conduct of lntor*depart- 
mental State level meetings to encourage coordination of aging program efforts. 

n. fUOOHAM DKVEL0f.\tKNT 

1. Working with SRS staff In development of overall Regional plan for achiev- 
ing SRS objectives?. 

2. Cooperating with RegUmnl SRS staff In working with other components of 
IIKW, OKO. find lltM) In developing broad programs In aging. 

3. Promoting tlie Initiation of aging activities In Wyoming, requiring conferring 
with Governor's staff, State Agency beads. State legislators, community leaders, 
and older persons themselves. 

4. Joint, planning and rmaltict of coordinating and Informational meetings a(: 
the State level. Involving all agencies and organisations with an Interest lt> 
auing. such as t^nlversltles, public and private agencies, legislators, and county 
officials. 

5. K«tab1ishlng close relationship with members of State Aging Commissions 
f representing a cross^sectlon of State leadership), to Influence program dev<»lop. 
meat. 

0. WorklUif with community leaders in making .special efforts to develop and 
IniMlonient Model Cities programs. 

R MAXAORMKNt 

1 The provision of direction and snt)ervlslon to the staff of Agln^ Servlcej^ 
which has at peak, condsted of four nrofesslonal nerf^on« OS 7, 12. 12, and 13; 
tw*o sf»cretarlftl OS 4 and 0: and one OSD Interfi and otie student traltiee, 

2. Reviewing State aging plans and budgets for compliance, atid Inltlatltig 
nejroflatlons when appropriate. 

3. Maintaining overview of State Aging Agency fl«cal operations and recom^ 
mending apt>roval of advance of fmuls when appropriate. 

^1. Revlewintr program and fiscal audits, rfvll rights compliance reviews, ami 
fnaking recranmendatlons for final actions, 
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r. TSAININO 



u VnON OK KDrCATlONAI. MATK1UAL8 

t noveloiiiuK HiK-cim* vi ...il al.les for euco..r.,glii« umlerstnndlng of program 
"'^nSllK' « ?/;d;is ln-CK.luiro to 1.. t.scHi nt a variety of levels In the devel- 

of M.J sSl siv 't n progrun. imKluced at Losfnn 

f/ir SrS oI'o%.e K^^^^ «"^'' 'i'^'">'^ture preseutatl..., to 

Utah SoolHlSml«. staff. 

1 Uesearfhpd nvallal.le literature and prepared a paper on Geriatric Nutrition 

A for '^t international Congress of 

Uerontology, Kiev. USBtt. ^ ,,^,„^,,o,v 

1 Named by the Regional Plm-tor to clu.lr the Regional HKW FAST Task 
*^ri.W:;.?lS^^^^^^^^^^ -.nation ln.trnment «se<l 

^^^^^^^^f^^^ 

inigJa.n Sllch was rtoognl'/ed by headquarters as the pattern to he followed 
"''"""""y* Supplemental Sheet 1&-3 

\« .1 SiiPolaimt on Aging, with responsibilities In coniiminlty organization and 
nrJur ua K n ?g fSr tL Administration on Aging. Office of State ^"'l.f^"'"^^'' 
S >rv S" t Sye4 a key role la the development of programs for ner«»n« 
««M n M.P ftdSstratlon of a new fornmltt grant progrum of the Older Anierl- 
and in ''"•"Xtarwhld^ within a period of about two yearK was Implemented 
in 44 StVte^^^ reHP""^''^"'*'^" 
were the following: 



A. ADVISORY 



1 Uopreseiitod the Administration on Ag ng on the AfhMsory K^o "p < f g '.llog. 
,'h • n 1 rommniiltv Organbsutlon for the Department Library of IVMk'N) • 

V'''sSUd " s a ag™ representative o.. such task forces as "CoordluatfM 
Sen-ice f3r the' Aifng;' of Wh BW and ''n.teragency Task Force on Rnral 
Health IMlot Projects" Involving USDA and D/HKW . 

fl. CONSUtTAttO.V 

1 I'rovldMl iK'Hodlc cou^ultathm to Regional Aging offices and f 'it** .'^f '"f 
\ J«yt.r « vnriPtv of wavs s«ch a« (a) presentation of a major address on 
?™'^..il g of slices for Sgl 5 b) advising eommtmlty organl'/atlons and 
Kprrpll!.ml..g anS^^^^^^^^ of (.vogran.s and projects, and (c) reviewing 

cSt-lS^^ '^-l^. to the Regional 

TS5!r^^H.tS\Srg^^^^^^^^^^ OpO Regional and reutraj 

n«;i ,U on Aging persoimel In developing coordinated 

Sans ^Sl- pSdC com?rX5ve service to older persons In Appalachltt. 
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C. MAXAOEMKXT 



1. Preirired Stnte Letters niul SCS Memos for dLstrlbiitloii to all related State 
Agencies aim Regional OtHces on program anil iiulley matters. 
♦»."'r^;?'*'''.''"' ■ J""ocwlin'es for a systematic analysis of Title III projects under 
the Older Americans Act in order to measure not Cnly fiscal c( uYplKe; but 
program ob ectlves and the plans of the grantees to meet th(.se o jtSs of w. 
vkl ng services for older persons. WorUInt' project bv project m a davTo-dav 
basis with the Re<d„nal DfHces by phone and In pers.,n the Ss f .fi^ 
staff were uivgraded to the extent that they were able within ppn.Sateh'S 

Xi?c(l on. ' I"'"J^<^^f« ^vere re -lewed. analyzed; ami 

experience In local community orgnnlsiatloi.s .i..d activities, formn- 
OkS AmerTcS' Ac^^ "'U'U"aeMtation of Title III of the 

^..ilu'^'i".''*'.'' '•«'«l'^'''«"''i'tV with the program managoment offlcer of OSCS la the 
Joint development and publication of a "(Julde for Grantee Accounthii '' to 
provide fl.scal control of Title III projects regardless of therture of Sle 

». PKKfAIlATION OF BKPORTS, MATE«IAI.g, AND OUIUEUNES 

1. Developed and prepared for distribution. uHMlel projects of communltv serv- 
Ices for the aging to be used natlo.mliy ns gi.ldellnes for co nn.unUy 31 
of senb.r citizen programs of activities and services iitveiopnii nt 

UlSrlV^rXiill^ianSri^l^ ™ '-ogran.s for 

3. Prepared pn.gram and policy papers pertaining to Title III for Inter-aeencv 
Kuirle'r"''"'"'*' t^'-^tl Sy «"d cZgreSB 

4. IH'veloped detalletl components for Inclusion In Model Cltv progrnirniUnc on 
the elements of community planning and developnuM.t of s(.rvlS foVKnerso?,! 
Jenu""."" " ^'«'«l«'"e"t covering the establishment of inforumtion and ieforml 

E. PnOOHAM Pi,AN.\IXO 

1. Pmmredn. section of the projected work plan for this ngencv which enabled 
S i "r^.^^"'':.^^''?"''-V'" AKl».gprogrnn.s„u.l activities a d'^^^^^^ 

M Idauce in strengthening State Agency planning on a dual-level f r^t ■ pla S 
«»d coordinating resources at the State level to belter serve ti e , Sis o^ I le? 
«ni/;^eS.'''''''''' '""''""^ ^"'•^•'"'•^ f*"- "'^5'' Sons at'thJ 

2. r>P«|jV|,e,) „ comnrehemtlve renortlng system on Title Tii nrolects wh\oh 
enabled an analysis to be made of project ob|ectlves and 1 1 e actXl iiro^rS 
b«in.r mnrlo to meet those objectives' as wdl as the accl,, | s I mJn^^ 

d;iC;if Si\:s';,;'s;re;;;:itt ""^ f'"n"mm^i?« 

fi.«.))!"f ^^rVu ''l''-^?'/*' "'^''"^'J" "« I'f'V Staff persons to be Included In 

llnJlT'f^^y Training Program" held In Baltimore by DilRNV L eZ Sni! 
hroiider scope and more effective planning of connnunlty services and SlvlK 

PAt?i. K. Brtki,. .Tu.. BioonAPitirAr. Data 
Boi'u : AVIuchester. Ohio— .Tune '>1 10.^3 
nhilZ^!"' ; ^"'"'"""f' «-l'n»ls."fnlvers!fy of riuclnnatl. fnlverslty of 

Wn-k T/Wneflence-; Public Re^-onfton romn)t«.>.tmi. vtv of Clnr.inntitl ^fnrni.'« 
,..Klly R«b,Mons romn.U tee. nty of rinclnnn f I. C\ \,lSn fVunSS on Mumni 
?,t'!!.nrr7cio.?'"''''"'' l^-'nartment. Mayor's C^,nnnlsXn sJSlir HH. 

r^mLTfVl' ^'"^''*"'} Prnmym nirector on AHn«. AdmlnLstrntlou on Afflnt. 
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BlOCJUMMIlOAl. SkKTOII OF FKANK NiniOI.SON. RKGIONAL PHOaUAM DiHKCTOU ox 

AoiKo, OKtMCE OF Human l.)Kvt:i.oi»MKNT, ItoAUTMisMT OF Ukauu, Education, 

AND WKLFAHI-J, UEQION l\% ATLANTA 

BlrtlKlate: July 24, 1020. 
Birthplace: C'oluiubUi, SouMi Onrollnn. 

Mducatlon: Hlik^h Sdiool Dlijlomu, CN)liuuhla Hljirh, 19^0: A.B. l>e)?re<^— Sod* 
oloKy uiul Psyehoia/O', I'ulverslty of Soulli Can)Uuu, 1052; Musters Degree?— 
Social Work, Tulane UiilversUy, 

Military: U.S. Murine Corps, September 104G-Septeinber 1048; October 1030- 
Sei^teiubbV 1051. 

Family: Marrlecl — Four Chlhlren. 

KxiwHeace: July lOS-l-Muy 1057— DL^astor Representative, Aiuerleau Xaitlnn.nl 
Red Cro.^; June 1057-Mart'h 1J)(5G— United Way of M('itroi)olltau Atlanta with 
major rospunslbllltles In plaimlnj^ and Imdj^etln^ for variety of human rescmtves. 
including aging, and wWh lesser responsibilities for fund raising. Had slgnliticaut 
relatlon.4ili) to tax-supi)<>rted programs and foundations. One full year wa« siient 
developluu, directing, ami Impiementlng a Senior Cltl/A^n Survey and Report In 
1050; March 19()04>re.sent-- Asscmiated with tlie Regional Deinirtiuent of Health, 
Education and Welfare In tiie Aging Progrnm, initially as an Assistant Ueglonal 
Representative with increased respunslbllltles over tlie years. 

Subject: Vita Of George A. Molloy, Acting Regional Program Director, Adminis- 
tration on Aging, llegbm I 
* 1, Date of Birlh : May 27, lO^F. 

2, Has biHMi with the Adiulnl.'^tratlon on Aging since Janimry 1000. 

3, Prior to Jamuiry IIHJO he was with the Social Security Administration since 
January 1058. He rose from Claims Representative Trainee to District Olftce 
Manager, He has twenty-one yeai-s in the Held of Aging. 

4, Ho is a disabled veU^rau uf World War 11. 

5, He completed ids twetUy-eighth year of govern-mental service on December 4, 

^^of From 1055 to 1050 he attended Suffolk Law School nights. He graduated 
first in his law class, rtHJelvlng Ills D'>ctor Jurisprudence Degree cum laude. He 
won two Class U»adershii) scholarships in law school and also the Lewis H, 
Steinberg scholarship, lie Is a member of the Massachu.setts Bar. 
7. He received his A.B. Degree cam laude. 



BlOOHAeUY OF MKI. Sl>KAa, AOMlNlStttATlON ON AOTNO, OFFICK or Hl^MAX 

Devklopmknt, DisrAirrMKXT of llEAi/rn, Knist ation, and Welfauk 

Mel Si,ear Is the Uegloiml Program Director on Aging. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare for Region IX. He is responsible for programs utuler the 
older Americans Act being lmi)le!aented In California, Arizona, Nevada, Hawaii, 
• fUam, and the Trust Territories of the PacUic islands. 

in 1071, Mr. Spear ti'aiwferred from Washlngt(u», D.C.. where he served, since 
1067, as the Director of Older Anu»rlcan Services for tiiC Adndnlstratlon m 
Aging, to the Siui Francisco Uegiomil Ofllce. 

Fnun 19B4 imtll he assumed his AoA position, he was Project Director for the 
American Public Welfare Assoclnflon, Project on Aging on a Ford Foundation 
grant. Before that, he spent 10 years with the California State Department of 
Soclnl Welfare, as training officer and program and policy consultant. He partici- 
pated In luimerous task force assignments on State problems, and under direction 
of the Oovernor. was respoiisible for planning California's participation In the 
1001 White House (Ninference on Atrlng. 

From 1052 to 1054 he served as Fxecntlve Director of the United Cerebral Palsy 
Association of Los Angeles County, California. From 1051 to 1052, he was the 
area Director for the WelTare Federation PlaiUitng Council of the T.os Anu:elcs 
area : and also served as Kjcectuive Secretary of the Tacotua, Washington Com- 
uuudtv Coiincll from in.»n to 1051. 

tie Is th(» author of "Xcw FiXficctatlons In Serving the Aged,** published by the 
American PiiblW* Welfnre AsMoclaHnn. end of various sturlles and trnMihuj 
manunK' now In tise Iti Collfonda. Two f)ther do^Mtnientw. a retmrt of the Anu»rl* 
can Public Welfare Association^ California protect. "Dc^vclonhig Public Welfare 
Services for Older Persons.** and a tralni!ig syllabus for pubic welfare w*orkers, 
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^Tlie Ouldo fov Iii-Horvlce Training for Developing Services for Older Persons." 
liuvo also been aiUhoreU by hlni. He i.s tlie Presldent-eUHit of the Western Geron- 
tologieul Society, and serves as a consultant to tJie John F. Kennedy Center for 
the Performing: Arts. He is a Visiting Professor on Social Gerontology at the 
University of California, Berkeley, 

He is a graduate of the University of Southern California, Los Angeles, where 
he recpivwl a liS. in Public Adndnlstration. and an M,S.W. degree in Social Work, 

He and his wife reside In San Francisco, Cnlifornia ; and his two daughters are 
4i!so residents of San Francisco. 

[Whoroupon, at 11 tno a.m., tlie subcoimnittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at the rail of the chair.] 
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